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"; PROEM 

OFTEN on pleasant Sunday afternoons, my little son 
and his reminiscent father go wandering through the 
streets of the Old City. It is i>art of the inflexible 
ritual of such miniature pilgrimages that my boy must pause 
every now and then, and, looking up into my face with a faith 
which would be touching if it were wholly genuine and un- 
studied, demand of me: 

"Daddy, what happened here?" 

And then I reply gravely — even though the story be a 
thrice-told tale — ^how, on this very spot, Bochambeau and his 
brave Frenchmen encami)ed during their hurried journey to 
the siege of Yorktown, or how, standing just where we stand 
today, Abraham Lincoln delivered his great Sanitary Com- 
mission address. 

But there is one landmark which we scan somehow to pass 
oftener than any other, where the question is put with an 
eagerness altogether spontaneous and where the narrative is 
never forthcoming. 

Every now and then our steps lead us, almost as though by 
magnetic attraction, to a vine-covered, gable-roofed house 
nestling comfortably between two big trees in a tiny garden. 
I always think of it as a little house, and yet it is not really 
little. Perhaps it seems so because all the ugly, stark, brick 
structures of a later growth tower so far above it as to make 
its low rambling outline appear almost as though it were a 
bit of the shrubbery itself. Or, it may be I always think of 
it as a little house because I know it was once the doll house 
of lovely Eleanor Gwynn in the days when she played so 
charmingly with the quivering manikins who thought them- 
selves men, and never knew they were her dolls until she had 
(S tossed them aside. 
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If I always am forced to remind myself how much larger 
the house is than it seems, on the other hand it always aston- 
ishes me to notice how tiny the garden has become; I know 
so well how it should stretch away, down a green slope to the 
foot of the hill, where the big apartment house stands today. 
But where the old-fashioned garden should be, and along the 
length of the lawn, stand rows of monotonous houses of a 
dull respectability, hemming in all that is left of our little 
garden and insisting smugly that sooner or later they will 
teach it what manners mean in a growing city. They have 
done their best to preach to this poor little house the duty 
of conformity. Once it stood on the borders of the town, 
with open fields on every side, and they have'made it an exile 
in an orphanage of paved streets and prim lines of buildings. 
They have stripped away all the flowing green flounces of its 
garden garment and left it for decency's sake only the single 
bodice and skirt of the plot of ground between the street and 
the beautiful old doorway. They have even attempted to 
drive away the spacious memories which haunt the wide low 
porches and the living-room, with its stately staircase. A 
studious old professor who teaches some dead language at the 
University lives there now, they tell me, and if his cronies 
oyer gather together in the little room behind the stairs I am 
sure it is only to talk of Greek roots or the parsimony of the 
board of trustees. 

Yet, for all that, the gallant little house (which is not really 
little after all, but only pathetically brave in its adversity) 
is not wholly conquered. It refuses to wear an air of humil- 
ity. Though no courtiers are left to pay it homage it still 
retains a proud consciousness of its unchangeable caste. Be- 
hind its prison walls of brick and asphalt it ever remains a 
true aristocrat, glowing with its memories. 

Still, it is not fair to say it has no courtiers. My little son 
and I are still loyal. I stand before the wicket gate opening 
into all that is left of the garden, and am silent until my boy 
tugs at my sleeve and says : 

* * I know ! This was the home of Governor Gwynn. ' ' 
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I nod assent, only to hear the exclamation I have heard so 
often before: 

**But you're not thinking of Governor Gwynn! You're 
thinking of Allan Conway!" 

And when I admit it, I am sure to hear the question to 
which I have never as yet made a satisfactory reply : 

** Daddy, when are you going to tell me the story of Allan 
Conway?" 

Always, until last Sunday, I have answered in a tone of 
finality: **I'll tell you that story as soon as I can. I don't 
know enough to tell it yet. ' ' 

But last week when I made the usual response, I was 
startled to hear, in a tone of complete dejection and disappoint- 
ment: 

** Daddy, ar« you sure you'll ever know enough?" 

I'm afraid I never shall. I have waited a long time for 
some sudden gift of words to descend upon me so that I 
might tell Allan Conway's story to his own townsmen — ^men 
who remember him vaguely, sum up his experience in a 
few sentences and dismiss the whole episode as sordid and 
commonplace. I suppose I should have known from the be- 
ginning how silly it was to hope for any transformation or 
multiplication of my few poor talents as a story teller. My 
trade has been the formal marshalling of facts and arguments 
into acceptable shape; my training, to write briefs about the 
disputed ownership of money and land — ^not to deal with the 
twisted skeins of human life and impulse. And though the 
passing years bring me many gifts — ^welcome and unwelcome 
— ^what they have never brought is the skill to transfuse into 
oold printed pages the vivid drama of Allan Conway's life. 
For all that, it was with a sense of shock and pain that I gave 
a true answer to the question I had not had courage or in- 
sight enough to put for myself. 

I shall never be able to tell it — ^not, at any rate, the way it 
ought to be told. 

Yet, I cannot slam the door on Conway's story and bid it 
go beg a hearing elsewhere. I am too sure it vould find none, 
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Long ago, after a futile attempt to write this history, in 
my discouragement, I sought out the only authentic and 
recognized man of letters I have been privileged to know, and 
gave him the key to this treasure house. All I knew or could 
guess about Governor Gwynn and Allan Conway and Eleanor 
— all Allan had told me, and the much more important things 
he never would tell — all this I laid before him'. His interest 
was honest, and stimulated by no mere wish to be kind to 
me. But in the end, he pushed the opportunity aside, re- 
luctantly but none the less decisively. 

**I never could make a book of it,'* he said; ** nobody could. 
It lacks continuity. It has too small a dramatis personae. 
It's all too vague; and, besides, it leads nowhere — ^nowhere at 
all! No,'' he concluded, *'it can't be done. Now, if you 
will let me dress it up, end the story somewhat differently, 
introduce a few more characters and a counterplot, give it 
some background — and, above all, get some line of distinction 
between good and evil — ^they're all mixed up in what you've 
told me! — ^why, then I coiJd write a novel on your theme, 
and a good one, too." 

**But," I protested, *'that wouldn't be the story of Allan 
Conway ! ' ' 

He nodded a cheerful acquiescence. ** Indeed it wouldn't," 
he admitted, **but it would be a real novel, and your man will 
never get any nearer the inside of a book than that!" 

I wouldn't have it, and said so with much emphasis and at 
great length. **I don't want him merely to act as a model 
for some other man's story," was the burden of my appeal. 
*'I'm not concerned about it being a good novel. I want it 
to be Allan's book." 

"Writing isn't done that way," my author insisted. **It's 
got to be my book or no book at aU. And if it's no book, 
where does your Allan come in?" 

I couldn't help thinking my friend might have stretched 
a point to help Allan and me, but I suppose there are rules 
of novel writing as rigid and on the whole, perhaps, just as 
pedantic as the ones we use in our court rooms. 
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I told him I would go home and give the matter careful 
thought, but he knew too much about men and women not 
to be perfectly sure I would never consent to his twisting 
the actualities to fit his theories of art. 

'*Try writing it yourself, then,'' he suggested kindly, if 
X>erhaps somewhat patronizingly; **your very inexperience 
may aid you. Besides," he added frankly, **if it faUs flat, 
you've no reputation to be damaged, and I have!" 

So I decided I 'd have to write the book myself — ^well or ill 
— since nobody else would care to do it, and since I continued 
to feel so resolute as to its being done by some one. 

But there was no haste. Some day, surely, before I closed 
my ledger account, balancing the things I had attempted 
against those I had promised myself, I should enter this task 
on the credit side. I never had any real doubts on this score. 
I might or might not die before the mortgage on my home be- 
came a painful memory instead of a harsh reality, but the 
book about Allan — of course, I should write it ! 

And all the time I never spoiled a single sheet of paper in 
the eflfort, until my little son suddenly horrified me with the 
doubt as to whether or not I was ever going to begin. 

The very next night I locked my study door, as I do when 
I have a troublesome charter or contract to prepare, and, 
clearing my desk, sat down to write, in the most determined 
way. It was long after midnight when I yielded to my wife's 
stem insistence that I must go to bed, but before I listened to 
the feminine voice of reason, I carefully destroyed every scrap 
I had written. It all seemed so empty, so false and mean- 
ingless. 

Yet I returned to the task the following night, and though 
I still tear up much more than I lock away in the drawer of 
my desk, I know now I shall finish what I set out to write. 
It doesn't mean exactly what I want to say, but it's the best 
I can do ; and at the end, I shall lay down my pen and go back 
to my own proper work with much the sense of relief of one 
who has, after prodigious exertion, satisfied a troublesome 
and insistent creditor. 
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But who is this creditor, and why have I gone about all 
these yearS) with this compelling impulse to undertake a 
labour sp foreign to my training and temperament! I 
honestly cannot answer this riddle. It's true I know more 
of Allan's story than any one else now living. But even then 
I don't know all of it. There are so many things which I 
can only surmise, and surmise and conjecture form no ap- 
propriate pastime for precise, middle-aged lawyers like me. 

Nor can I shelter myself behind any idle sense of duty to 
Allan. No one could care less than he that any one should 
** report him and his cause aright to the unsatisfied." 

I said to him once — I think it must have been during one 
of the last of our talks — * ' Some day, old man, I shall write a 
book about you." And he smiled at me with his indescriba- 
ble smile of mingled scepticism, indifference and tolerant, 
good-humoured contempt before he answered : 

**Then you'll take your publisher through bankruptcy with- 
out even a counsel fee ! But he needn't worry. You couldn't 
lock me up inside your book and keep me there. I should 
evaporate. My wMakey and your holy water will never 
mix!'^ 

**And why not?" I insisted. I was very young then and 
saw no reason why there should be any limit to the things I 
could do. 

**Well," he said, ** there's one obstacle you can never over- 
come. You may aspire as you will, but at heart, old chap, 
you will always be respectable." 

He was right. After all these years, I still find myself 
distressingly respectable, and perhaps that 's why this, I 'm 
afraid, is more my book than Allan's. 

Still, it was worth while trying. It made me feel every 
now and then as though I were talking things over again with 
Allan Conway, and if I were forced to guess what was at the 
root of this insistent compulsion to write his story, I suppose 
the answer nearest to truth I could make would be my un- 
willingness to let him slip away from me altogether. 1 kept 
him. beside me wjiile I nuirtured the idea of some dajr telling 
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his tale; and now we are knit together in the pages of my 
book ; at least it seems so to me, even if he carries into execu- 
tion his threatened refusal to remain locked in with me. If 
Allan is alive today and this book should fall into his hands, 
I have not the faintest hope that he may relent and send me 
a word of greeting. I know him better than that. But as he 
looks at the title page and sees I did put him into the book I 
promised, he will be wearing that genial smile of loving 
mockery. I can see him now with the book in his hands and 
that look on his face. And if he is no longer an inhabitant of 
this earth which treated him so harshly and which he loved 
with such a pitying disdain, why, I cannot rid myself of the 
fancy that somewhere and somehow he must be smiling that 
same smile still. 
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lived a Woman wonderful 
(May the Lord amend her). 
Neither simple, kind, nor true, 
Tet her Pagan beauty drew 
Christian Gentlemen a few 
Hotly to attend her. 

Budyard Kipling. 



CHAPTER I 

THERE is a certain ironical significance for folk who 
enjoy tracing the curious absurdities of life in re- 
calling that Allan Conway began his acquaintance- 
ship with Eleanor by breaking his engagement to dine with 
the Gwynns. I am certain Eleanor never entirely forgot his 
ridiculous assumption of the possibility of any more important 
duty and happiness than obeying a summons from her, nor 
did she allow Allan to forget it too soon. 

True, it might well have been urged in palliation of his 
oflfence that her invitation had been extended unceremoni- 
ously enough through the medium of her husband, instead 
of being issued in due form by her. The morning before, as 
they were rising from the breakfast table and Richard was 
making leisurely preparations for his departure' for his ofKce, 
he remarked carelessly: ''I am thinking of bringing some 
one up to dinner tonight or tomorrow or any night this week 
you happen to fancy." 

She absently twined together a rosebud and a spear of 
honeysuckle she had taken from the breakfast table and 
fastened them in the lapel of his coat. 

*'Now," she said abruptly, **you look nice and sentimental, 
like Maud MuUer's judge. Bring your prosy old man, of 
course, whenever you like. I'll rake him thoroughly instead 
of the summer hay. It's less bother.'* 

**I had rather you didn't,'' Richard answered; "he is not 
exactly a prosy old man. He's my new secretary, and I fancy 
his evenings are a bit lonesome." 

**Lordy, lordy," Eleanor laughed, "but politics do trans- 
form stem men into philanthropists. Well, drag him along; 
I'll keep him from being lonesome. 

"Anyhow," she struck in, suddenly interrupting herself, 

"why have you concealed this outrageous extravagance from 

11 
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met How can you afford a new secretary when your wife 
cannot afforft a new frock?" 

It was too pleasant a morning for discussion of the family 
budget, so Richard's reply was determinedly good-humoured. 

**I might content myself by reminding you that since you 
got the new frock, even if you could not afford it, it was only 
fair I should likewise have the secretary. But this expendi- 
ture, as it happens, is in the nature of an asset, not a liability. 
This man is working on the basis of a percentage of the in- 
crease in our office fees, and he's rather a remarkable young 
fellow." 

**0h, a paragon," she complained; *'I shall hate him!" 

**No, you won't hate him," Richard insisted, confidently. 
**He is not what you would call a paragon either; he is only 
brilliant downtown at trying cases and in dealing with men. 
I imagine he's totally inexperienced in social life. He will 
be wax in your hands. I 'd like you to be nice to this boy, but 
not too nice. In some ways he's very much of a man and, in 
others, he's nothing but an impressionable boy — " 

**A mere babe," interjected Eleanor, **and you're afraid 
he'll be a babe in the wrong arms! How old is this helpless 
waif?" 

**0h, about twenty-four," was Gwynn's guess. 

** Twenty-four. Just about my age. Not so bad — ^though 
I like them older myself. Thirty-eight, I should say, ' ' — ^with 
a significant glance at Richard — '* would be my preference in 
a man. Still we must take them as they come." 

** That's what I am complaining of," he laughed. **Now, 
make an honest effort not to flirt with Allan, at least not 
over much. He's not that kind; he's distinctly not of our 
group." 

**0h!" she inquired, with a perceptible loss of interest, 
**you mean he's a homy-handed son of toil? Then he's safe 
so far as I am concerned." 

**No, not that," Richard explained; **he is a college man. 
I said, didn't I, that he was a lawyer?" 

**I see," Eleanor announced, solemnly; **he is like me — 
poor, luckless boy — ^he has no ancestors. I shall be very kind 
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and gentle to him. We shall sit on the porch in the moon- 
light and make fun of all the generations of dead Gwynns — 
and one living one." 

Though Eleanor could not compete with Richard in the mat- 
ter of ancestry, her grandfather, as she none too reverently put 
it, '*was, for all practical purposes, worth all Richard's for- 
bears put together, gilt frames and all." 

Hte had been a wily old politician in his time, keen and 
none too scrupulous. No one seemed to know beyond con- 
jecture where or how his vast fortune had been piled together. 
Richard had entered public life as his proteg6. Her grand- 
father's only weakness, so Eleanor said, had been herself. If 
there was any method of indulging and anticipating her every 
whim which was not put into execution, it was only because 
it had never occurred to either of them. Richard, himself, as 
Eleanor often exasperated him by remarking, **was a wedding 
present to her, from Granddad." Perhaps the old gentleman, 
remembering certain unsavoury chapters in the conduct of 
Eleanor's own father, was not wholly sure he was making her 
a wise gift. A promising man, Richard Gwynn, surely, but 
thirty-four at the time of his marriage, nearly four years ago, 
while Eleanor was then not quite twenty. At thirty-four a 
nmn's nest should not be altogether bare of feathers, and 
Richard was poor except in family pride and political aspira- 
tions. Then, soon thereafter, Grandfather took it into his 
perv«:iBe head to die, thus inflicting a very real grief on 
Eleanor, but not perhaps so lasting a one as she later found 
in the terms of his will. She was to have not one dollar from 
his estate until she reached the age of twenty-five. There- 
after, she was to have the huge income, but no part of the 
principal during her lifetime. If there were children, the 
principal was to be theirs ; if not, it passed to another branch 
of the old man's family. Though four years had gone by, 
there was no child. Evidently, Grandfather Clausen had no 
intention of allowing Richard to acquire the gentle art of 
dawdling through life on his wife's money, and was cynically 
convinced that if in over four years Richard had earned 
nothing substantial, the marriage would long since have been 
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splintered on the rocks. It had not met with such a catas- 
trophe. The much-harassed Bichard strove valiantly, and not 
altogether unsuccessfully, to withhold from his wife's fascinat- 
ing hands just enough of his earnings to enable the pair to 
maintain such decent appearances as 'Hhe Gwynn tradition" 
and his political hopes made imperative. Meanwhile, they 
awaited with such fortitude as they could summon the coming 
of that golden day when Eleanor should be twenty-five and 
when — as she insisted to her husband: ^^I shall give a birth- 
day party to all my creditors who were kind to me in the days 
of my adversity. Every man I know will be there — except 
you, Richard!" 

But it was often a task of the most delicate calculation to 
steer their financial bark through the perilous waters it was 
forced to sail, and if the sums to be wrung from Bichard 's 
dingy old office on Lexington Street really promised an in- 
crease through the advent of Allan Conway, Eleanor was 
prepared to bid him a heartfelt welcome. 

And now this much-discussed young man presented excuses, 
instead of his presence. It almost took Eleanor's breath away 
to have Martha, the old negro servant, bring her a neatly 
written note of excuse from her expected guest. It hadn't 
the faintest resemblance to the notes Eleanor was in the habit 
of receiving. It was politeness itself, and to take exception 
to its reasonable explanation was impossible. Therefore, it 
annoyed her all the more. 

'*Dear Mrs. Gwynn,*' — ^it read, (Peyton Chase would have said 
'Tjoveliest Eleanor," or had he never met her before, at least "Dear 
Lady** — ^but this personified brief -bag said **Dear Mrs. Gwynn" as 
though she were the grandmother of a creditor). 

"Dear Mrs. Gwynn," he had written, "your husband will under- 
stand perhaps better than you," (as though any one could!) "how 
imperative is the necessity which has deprived me of the pleasure of 
being your guest at dinner tonight, when you tell him that just as I 
was about to leave the office, Judge Stockton sent a message to me, 
bidding me to call at his home. He said he was about to cancel an 
injunction we had obtained in an important matter unless I oould 
give him promptly some strong reasons to the contrary. This action 
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would, I know, have been so vexatious to Mr. Gwynn as to cause 
me to believe you would prefer his comfort to my own enjoyment. 
So in a sense, I am really proving myself a more desirable guest in 
my absence than had I followed my own inclination. I feel sure you 
will forgive me, and I shall, if you wDl permit it, call at your home 
later in the evening to present my apologies in person. 

"Sincerely yours, 

"Allan Conway.'' 

And that was alL Peyton Chase would have sent his note 
with a box of flowers. Jimmie Rutherford would have en- 
closed it in a five-pound box of candy, while even her own 
Biehard would have sent her a book. But here was a note 
actually indecent in its naked absence of seemly drapery, and 
a Richard, besides, who refused to share her proper indigna- 
tion. 

**You have a faithful office boy," she exclaimed; **he must 
have been reading Horatio Alger, and he's busy saving his 
white-haired old master from Ruin!" 

Richard took the note from her hand and read it. 

**Poor chap! Ill bet Stockton is giving him a bad half 
hour, but Allan will manage him." 

**He seems to know more about dealing with men than with 
women," Eleanor remarked dryly. 

**0f course," Richard answered absently, still preoccupied 
with thoughts of his threatened injunction. ** After all, that 
is his trade. What are you laughing at?" 

"Never mind," she responded; **you wouldn't understand. 
Only it seems to me, besides a trade, a man should have an 
avocation. That's where I come into the perfect clerk's edu- 
cation." 

**Now, don't try to make him uncomfortable, Eleanor," 
urged Richard. ''What else could he dot A judge's re- 
quests, reasonable or stupid, are like a king^s. ,They have to 
be obeyed, or at least humoured," he added, with a cynical 
little smile. 

**If he's so clever at writing notes," Eleanor struck in 
flippantly, ''why didn't he send one to the Judge, instead 
of met Or^ if he'd left the ofKce when you did, inst^ of 
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keeping tradesmen's hours, the Judge's messenger would have 
missed him." 

''After all, it would make no end of trouble for me if that 
injunction had been wiped out," Richard argued, **and you're 
a sort of partner of mine — " 

*'I am the firm's managing director," she agreed. **Well, 
don't worry! The noble child who preferred duty to pleasure 
shall have his copybook reward. I'll give him a cold cut of 
beef and a ravishing smile. Tou are sure you never bragged 
to him about met" 

**My dear!" he protested, in well-bred remonstrance. 

*'Well, then, of course, he couldn't know what he was miss- 
ing, and in the joy of his surprise when he first sees me, 
maybe I can save the cold cut. Economy, my love, thrift! 
Thank the good Lord who blessed you with such a frugal wife I 
She thinks of everything." 

None the less, Eleanor found the incident annoying, all the 
more because Richard, himself, had been suddenly called 
downtown to the CarroUton Hotel, and she would have to dine 
in solitude. Senator Cowper had sent for him, and when the 
Senator summoned one of his satellites, anything like debate 
regarding implicit obedience was out of the question. Nor 
did Eleanor remonstrate. The etiquette of backstairs court 
life in an American democracy was no sealed book to her, and, 
furthermore, she fully shared Richard's ambitions. He was 
the man of promise in the organization, its ornamental spokes- 
man and its badge of respectability. He was handsome and 
attractive. The voters recognized him as being what they 
called ** genteel" without being one of those impractical 
visionaries abhorred by all sane men as ** Reformers." He 
could make a good speech on any side of any subject. The 
most vitriolic of reformers had dignified him by describing 
him as **the clean collar on the Party's dirty diirt." And 
some day soon when there was no exigency demanding the 
placating of any insistent and necessary faction, Richard 
would be Governor of Maryland. Sam Pratt, who dominated 
the Party in the City, had given his word, and he was a man 
whose promises were sometimes sinister, but rarely broken. 
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Senator Cowper, the boundaries of whose dominions embraced 
all the State beyond the confines of Baltimore, had yielded a 
grudging assent, though he had a noted intolerance for men 
of more than average ability. 

And so Gwynn, like a Crown Prince, waited as patiently 
as he might for his entrance into his kingdom. Meanwhile, 
he was made use of whenever his overlords found it desirable. 
Just now, he was holding the oflBice of State Treasurer, not 
that he had any special aptitude for finance, but because the 
last election had been graced by a group of candidates of 
unusually noisome odour, and some one was needed to whom 
the campaign orators could ** point with pride." 

Eleanor, thus left to her own devices as the result of the 
commands of Judge Stockton and Senator Cowper, retired 
after dinner to the hammock on the porch, there to await 
the appearance of Allan Conway. He would surely not come 
at so early an hour, though he must have concluded his dis- 
cussion with the Judge long ago. It would never occur to the 
author of such a note to slip informally into a home as dinner 
was coming to an end, laughing over the untoward circum- 
stances which had detained him, eating a hasty bite of the 
food the servants had not yet removed from the table and 
sipping a leisurely cup of coflfee before he lit one of Richard's 
equally fragrant cigars — ^not he ; he would not reach the door 
one second before half-past eight, if he had to tramp over 
miles of sandy road to while away the hour between. Neither 
would cigars be among his vices, and he was probably in- 
capable of distinguishing between such coflfee as was served 
at her board and the muddy decoction which came to him from 
Rio by the route of his lodging house. Hopelessly ** middle- 
class" he would be, with all the tiresome virtues which, after 
all, were really nothing better than a lack of imagination. 
And, dismissing him from her mind in favour of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward's new novel **Marcella," she read until the twi- 
light deepened into night. The book had been published only 
the week before, and from that you may guess just what year 
in the remote nineties it was. 
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As for Allan, as a matter of fact, he had given scant 
thought to the entire matter of his broken engagement, al- 
though he had accepted Richard's dinner invitation cheerfully 
enough. On summer nights such as this, one's own rooms 
become a bit irksome, even to the most enthusiastic of stu- 
dents, and wandering about through the hot city streets had 
lost somewhat the charm it had held for him during the first 
months of his residence in Baltimore. The dinner invitation 
of the Gwynns, therefore, had been very welcome. It in- 
dicated, to begin with, some concern on his senior's part for 
increasingly cordial relations. This, in itself, was pleasing. 
It would be restful and peaceful in their home, and Mrs. 
Gwynn, whom he assumed as a matter of course to be a quiet 
gentlewoman, forty or thereabouts, occupied with household 
cares and needle work, would mother him pleasantly and make 
plans for his ultimate marriage with some young niece of 
hers — such being the disdainful manner in which twenty-five 
regards forty or thereabouts. 

And all the while Eleanor Gw3ain, dropping her book as 
the dusk merged into moonlight, waited with a dangerous 
smile on her lips and a .dancing lisrht in her bisr grey eyes 
for Allan Conway to wander up the path to be properly 
mothered. 



CHAPTEE II 

AS Elefinor slipped out of the shadow into the moon- 
light and suddenly confronted her visitor, she was al- 
together satisfied. His startled face said all that was 
necessary, perhaps even a little more. If only he would not 
spoil it by the wrong word when he spoke! But he did not 
speak at all. He was content to look, and it was no wonder ! 
Every one's habit is to exaggerate the charms of belles of a 
by-gone day, but if Eleanor had not been really beautiful, 
nothing would have happened as it did. You need not take 
my word for it, either. Her portrait, painted by Story over 
ten years later, when she was thirty-five, and had long since 
lost the wilful, coaxing, carefree quality of her early twenties, 
hangs on the wall at Qovemment House in Annapolis. Men 
who are guests of the Governor of Maryland invariably linger 
before this picture until their fair dinner partners are vaguely 
conscious of some slight vexation, but it is to be noted that 
when the men are comfortably settled over their cigars, the 
ladies slip unobtrusively into the hall and examine the por- 
trait again with that highest tribute of praise paid by one 
artist to another — and a greater. 

* 'You're Mr. Conway," she said pleasantly, extending her 
hand — ^**of course! Ajid I'm Eleanor Qwynn. Your host 
has deserted you and me too, for that matter, so there's 
nobody else to welcome you, You must think we're the most 
inhospitable people in Maryland!" 

In his lost self-possession he took her hand awkwardly 
enough, and she allowed it to rest in his own much longer 
than the proprieties demanded. She was making the transi- 
tion easy for him, poor soul ! 

'^You're not Mrs. Gwynn!" he stammered — **Mrs. Richard 
Gwynnt" 

**Eichard has always led me to believe so," she answered; 
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** don't tell me you've come to warn me of a flaw in the 
title." 

She laughed her delicious soft laugh before she demanded, 
determined to see what unguarded answer she could wring 
from this self-reliant young man who had such a way with 
judges and other mere males : 

**What made you suppose I wasn't Richard's wife?" 

He was still young enough to blush and hesitate. 

**You won't like it if I tell you," he began, naively, and 
then he halted again and seemed unable to finish. 

**I'll like it still less if you don't," fihe responded blithely, 
*'so go on!" 

After all, he was a Virginian, no matter whether or not to 
the manner bom, and he rose to the occasion as a true son of 
the Old Dominion. 

**Well then," he said simply, *'I never thought of Mr. 
Gwynn as being married to the most beautiful woman I had 
ever imagined." 

''Didn't you?" she laughed; **you should have guessed as 
much— that's why he has to work so hard." 

As she spoke, she led him to a place beside her hammock, and 
motioned him to a seat. 

**Now, then," she began, when they were comfortably set- 
tled, ''you'll just have to pretend you're a frivolous young 
man who came to call on an empty-headed girl. Richard 
simply couldn't avoid going downtown again tonight. Maybe 
you've heard some mention of a certain Senator Cowpert He 
sent for him. It's been a whole evening of broken engage- 
ments, hasn't it?" she asked innocently. 

He was beginning to regain his poise and made his ex- 
cuses for his non-appearance at dinner with something almost 
like tact. 

"Oh, don't apologize," she protested sweetly, perhaps even 
a little too sweetly. "No hostess can hope to compete with 
a Judge. His favours are so much more substantial, they 
tell me. Of course, you got what you wanted from Judge 
Stockton, didn't you? Richard says you always get what you 
want — ^at least from men," she concluded, meaningly. 
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Conway, however, appeared to be wholly oblivious of any 
submerged significance in what she had said and answered 
with the same quiet simplicity as before. 

*^*I'm afraid then he must have painted me in brighter 
colours than I deserve. He's been very kind, your hus- 
band." 

'*IVe always found him so, too!" Eleanor assented as 
primly as she could, with the confiding manner of the co- 
discoverer of some abstruse natural law. 

He looked up at her sharply. **Are you laughing at met" 
he asked with the same disconcerting simplicity. 

** Maybe! a little," she admitted, **but at myself too and 
Bichard and everything. You don't mind, do you? I can 
be very serious if you insist, but it's bad for the corners of 
my mouth!" 

'*No, I don't mind," he answered, **but I don't exactly 
understand!" 

"It isn't necessary," she assured him, *'I don't myself most 
of the time. Only Bichard says you're a Paragon, and I 
think that there's something comical about my chatting with 
a Pai^agon. It's like having the great god Buddha drop in 
for tea and mufSns and gossip !" 

"He'd like nothing better," Allan retorted, with his pleas- 
ant Southern accent. "He'd really begin to feel like a 
god." 

She beamed on him approvingly. "Maybe you're not such 
a Paragon," she suggested. "Perhaps Bichard did you an 
injustice! The natural jealousy of husbands, you know. 
Anyhow, you make pretty speeches, now and then. What 
woman taught you?" 

"You did," he announced boldly. He was beginning to 
find this game altogether too easy. "How could any man 
talk to you truthfully without making pretty speeches?" 

"I'm a good teacher, to be sure," she admitted. "Still, 
some other girl taught you your alphabet; you rattle it off 
too glibly for a novice. And now explain to me how you came 
to beguile my poor unsuspecting husband so shamelessly? I 
want the recipe for myself. 
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**I think you're still making fun of me,'' he concluded, 
*'but I'm afraid I like it. How have I beguiled him?" 

*'Well," she enumerated, **he says you're a wizard at your 
work. You say you aren't, so you're self -convicted of de- 
ceiving one of us. He says you're an artless child about 
women and I say you aren't, so once again you are deceiving 
one of us. He sang your praises till I was sure you were a 
hopeless prig, and now I'm inclined to think you're rather 
nice. Are you?" 

**I don't know,' he replied, after having surprised her by 
considering the question for an instant. '»*What makes you 
think well of a man?" 

** Richard was right," she said disapprovingly. ''You're a 
serious thinker. But because you're an apt pupil and I'm a 
wonderful teacher, I'll give you a lesson. You think a man's 
an admirable creature if he has lofty ideals and a high sense 
of duty and thrills with the joy of work and goes oflf at 
inconvenient hours to frolic with crusty old Judges and at 
just the proper stage of life makes respectful love to an 
eligible lady of quality, marries her and lives stupidly ever 
after. And I think a man's nice if he's interesting, and talks 
brightly whenever he talks at all, doesn't let his stupid work 
get in the way of pleasanter things but manages to gather 
together a lot of money anyhow, to be squandered buying 
pretty things for pretty ladies, like me. And men and women, 
too, must take him seriously, but he must never take any one 
too seriously — ^not even himself." 

**Not even one woman?" Allan inquired. 

''Least of all, one woman." Eleanor insisted with finality, 
"three or four, perhaps, but never one, unless of course that 
one happens to be myself. ' ' 

Allan shook his head regretfully. "I'm afraid you'll never 
think I'm nice," he decided. "I'll never be that kind of a 
m^!" 

"Maybe I can help you to be. You seem quick at learning 
— ^and you're very young!" she finished provokingly. 

"I'm nearly twenty-four!" he interjected rashly, and even 
before her peal of laughter had begun, he swore at himself 
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inwardly for having been betrayed into an exclamation so 
puerile and absurd. 

'*0h, Allan Conway 1" she mocked, **oh, hoary-headed, 
venerable Allan Conway! Now you've gone and don^ it. 
You're just my age and you've told me I'm getting on in 
years! Won't you get me my crutch, kind sir, from behind 
the door, and don't you think the chill air these summer 
nights a bit imprudent for old folk like us?" 

I know I'm an Ass!" Allan mumbled uncomfortably, 

but you know what I meant." 

Certainly, you were about to say a woman carries her 
age so much better than a man — a stranger would never know 
just from looking at me that we were boy and girl at the same 
time! Now weren't yout And you mustn't think I don't 
appreciate your kindness. At my time of life, an old lady 
gets little enough — ^in the way of appreciation." 

Allan's smile was not altogether a happy one, but he struck 
instinctively the proper note. 

**You ought to like me, anyhow," he drawled; '^'I must be 
ever so good for the comers of your mouth." 

Her eyes widened and she sat up an inch or two further in 
her hammock. 

**You know, Allan Conway," she said solemnly, **that was 
just the right thing for you to say. How do you manage to 
do it so well sometimes and so badly at others?" 

His cue this time was obvious, but he missed the opportunity 
completely, accepting her query in good faith and trying to 
find its true solution. 

**I suspect," he concluded finally, ''it's because I never 
before talked with any one who has so keen a sense of the 
ridiculous ! And I'm still a little bewildered." 

Eleanor sank back in her cushions. "No," she condoled, 
"you don't find me at all like Judge Stockton, do yout 
Much harder to manage. No wonder you preferred merry- 
making in his study!" 

"But I don't," he asserted earnestly, "you know I'd rather 
be here, even when you're not very nice to me." 

"Not nice to you," she exclaimed, "you ungrateful old man ! 
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Behold now, the woes of a school mistress ! Here I sit slaving 
away my life to teach you the only things Richard says you 
don't know, and I meet with nothing but reproaches!" 

**I'm afraid I don't like you to make fun of me after 
all!" he went on gravely. **I know it's silly of me and ab- 
surdly young, and all that, but it's a game you can play and 
I can't and I'm sort of left out. Won't you play another 
game, please f" he asked. **I'm sorry about the comers of 
your mouth," he added, **but really, your lips are just about 
as they should be now. If you add one more touch, you'll be 
sorry!" 

''Allan Conway!" she anhoianced sternly, "you're a de- 
ceiver, as I said before, but not such a gay one. You're learn- 
ing this game well enough for a beginner. Maybe too well. 
Don't you want to be taught?" 

"No," he responded with that same simplicity she had 
noticed at the beginning. 

"Not even to please met" she asked softly, leaning toward 
him just a little. 

His answer was a shade less emphatic than before but any- 
thing but indefinite. 

' ' Not even to please you, ' ' was his ultimatum. ' ' Now don 't 
be vexed," he went on, "I'll tell you why. I reckon I could 
pick up your way of playing with people and things. But 
it's not what I want — particularly from you." 

"What do you want particularly from me?" she questioned, 
trying to keep too much interest from creeping into her tones. 
It was not in her plans that this curious young man should 
assume the initiative, but ajyparently he meant no less. 

"Well," he said, "here you are, young — " she laughed and 
he apknowledged her reference to his former slip with a smile ; 
still he repeated the word — ^" young, witty, well-educated, 
married to a man who has already done things and is going to 
do more, and surrounded by the most brilliant group of men 
and women in the State. And to add to it all, you're prettier 
than any picture I ever saw. All the people you meet must 
feel your charm and respond to it. I'd like to know what's 
really going on inside of your mind. And I — ^well, I haven't 
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done anything much yet, but I 'm going to. I 'm full of plans 
and theories. Some day 1*11 test them out and whether they 
work or Whether they don't, they're going to make local his- 
tory. Now it seems to me two people like you and me ought 
to have somethii^ better to interest us, in the few hours we 
can have together, than just tossing words to and fro as if 
we were playing tennis!" 

** Especially if you don't play tennis very wellf" asked 
Eleanor, again with an overplus of sweetness. 

She was not in the habit of attending many lectures. 

**I could learn tennis," he announced confidently, **and 
I've no objection to the game if it's played in moderation. 
But to do nothing but play tennis all one's life — ! Won't you 
try playing some other game with met" he asked again, his 
pleasant Southern drawl becoming more apparent. 

**In your games you may like my manner of play still 
less," die answered, not altogether uninterested in spite of 
her substratum of resentment. **I shall ask impertinent ques- 
tions and I shall resent yours. It's not for nothing that 
men and women have learned to restrict most of their talk 
to nonsense." 

It was his turn to look surprised and to ponder over the 
unexpected force of her last remark. But he returned finally 
to the position he had taken at the beginning. 

** There's a lot of sense in what you say," he conceded. 
** You've done some thinking, in spite of what you pretend. 
It makes me all the more eager to know you better. But what 
you urge is for commonplace folks, and we are not common- 
place. You know you're not, and I mean to prove to you I'm 
not either, just as I proved it to your husband and Judge 
Stockton. I know you think there is something funny about 
that, but there is something else in it, too." 

**Yes," she interjected, **I can see both." 

"Well, let's ignore the amusing part, then, just for a 
minute," he urged — ^**of course, you're a lady and are en- 
titled to certain reticences which I don't need, or want." 

Eleanor gave a little gasp, and promptly repressed it. 

''I shan't forget to respect them," he continued, **so you 
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needn 't fear I '11 be what you call impertinent. On the other 
hand, there is nothing about myself I'm anxious to* conceal, 
and I may be childish, but I don't think I'm exactly petty, 
so I shan't consider anything you say or ask an intrusion. 
Why can't we really talk together then, when you let me see 
youf" 

It was a new experience and in the nature of a challenge, 
and Eleanor was nothing if not venturesome. ''If you'd let 
me behave according to my usual frivolous manner," she 
warned him, ''you'd like it well enough before long. This 
way I '11 show you parts of me that you 'IL hate. Still, if you 
don't care — " 

"I don't think I could hate you very much," he said 
gently, ' * and I think you '11 be glad, really. A woman doesn 't 
find so many open windows into the world of men, does shef 
Of course, there's your husband, but even then — " 

"Yes, even then," Eleanor assented, "Richard would never 
have the hardihood to talk to me like this, Allan Conway; 
you've let quite a draft blow through the open window!" 

He sank back into his chair with the gesture of a man 
repulsed, but she, in turn, was now sitting bolt upright. 

"I didn't mean to laugh at you," she assured him, "it's 
my way of saying, suppose you try!" 

"Thank you!" he said, with quiet earnestness. "I won't 
let you be sorry!" 

"Well then," she demanded in her quick, vivid manner, 
"begin by telling me what made you the way you are — serious, 
I mean, intent — ^not one of us — ^because, of course, you're not 
one of us, you know!" 

"No, I am not," he responded; "I don't belong to your 
class and I am glad of it ; I think you are delightful and all 
that, but I'm glad I know something more about life!" 

"Maybe you know something less about it, too," she struck 
in with a semblance of belligerency. 

"I probably do," he conceded cheerfully, "but I can learn 
most of the things I lack and none of you can know what it 
means to have been poor and discouraged and to live under 
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conditions that tried to keep you so — and to have fought your 
way out.'' 

* * Tell me about it, ' ' she commanded. * * By the way, I for- 
got to ask if you wouldn't like to smoke. Richard's cigars — " 

'*I'd rather light a pipe if you don't mind," he suggested, 
''though 111 let it go out every few minutes if I get to talk- 
ing, and I will get to talking — " 

"You will for a fact," she said — ''that's the new game, 
isn't itf" 

"It's the first move," he replied. " Well then—" 

And he really did get to talking, and for over an hour, 
with only a word or two of encouragement now and then, he 
poiired into her ears the most amazing discourse to which she 
had ever listened — snaked in its egotism without one scrap 
of drapery to hide the sordidness and squalor of his earlier 
surroundings, and totally stripped of any of the conventional 
assumptions about filial love or decent family pride which 
were the staple of Eleanor's conversational diet. And he 
told it all without a trace either of shame or self-conscious 
attempt at justification — almost as impersonally as though it 
were another man's biography, but with such graphic force 
that Elean(»r hardly noticed how completely the leading role 
had been usurped by her guest. 

He told so simply of things which, according to her code, 
should never be told at all! "You know," he said, "it 
wasn't till I was a freshman at college that I really stopped 
to thmk about my father, just as though he wasn't my father 
at all, and then I realized I had always hated him and he had 
hated me. He hated me because he couldn't manufacture me 
into a field labourer, like he succeeded in doing to my brother, 
or into a slatternly cabin cook and scrub woman, I%e my 
mother and sister. And I hated him because he was for ever 
thwarting my plans and beating me for the thhags your 
brothers got praised for doing." 

"I never had a brother," Eleanor said very quietly, so as 
not to breiik the thread of his thought, ' ' nor a mother or fa- 
ther that I can remember." 
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** Maybe it's just as well/' Allan reflected. ''I was the 
black sheep just because I was for ever wanting to find things 
to read or think about, and because I was on fire to get to 
school. I got punished for studying just like other boys do 
for playing truant. *Too all fired lazy to tote fair about his 
share of the load ! ' That was what was dinned into my ears, 
mpming, noon and night. Not that my father toted fair, 
either; he was as lazy as I or worse, and every couple of 
weeks he'd go off with a crowd of the neighbours and come 
back disgustingly drunk from the cheap whiskey they got at 
the village, and fit for nothing for days! Of course, my 
mother and the others took sides with my father. That was 
to be expected. Besides, I really was piling that much more 
work on them. But they mever got any further, anyhow. So 
shiftless and stupid about everything they were. And all of 
them together were against me all the time. But there was 
one man who lived all alone in a little hut, a mile or two 
away, who helped me. He'd been a school teacher somewhere 
in the city till he began to go blind." 

** Blind!" Eleanor echoed, breathlessly. 

"Yes, blind — I helped him to tidy up his cabin and cooked 
for him and helped him to wait on himself and h€ taught me 
to read. I wish you could see a man almost blind tr3dng to 
teach his letters to a boy who was hungry to find out what was 
inside all those big heavy books. But we managed! I was 
forbidden to go to him at first, but after awhile, he used to 
pay my father odd bits of money to let me come. He pre- 
tended it was all because he couldn't get along by himself. 
If ever there was a decent sort of man — " 

He paused for a minute, but presently took up the story 
again. 

'*I learned a lot that way. They wouldn't let me go to 
school much. I guess this was better for me because it kept 
me always so keen on reading and finding out things. Noth- 
ing in any book seemed dull to me then ! I was always get- 
ting caught with one of the books I'd borrowed, reading some- 
where under a hedge, when I ought to have been weeding or 
planting — and getting soundly thrashed for it. I got to tak- 
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ing that as part of the ordinary round of life just like the 
sour com bread and the warmed-over beans, and the com 
husk mattress I slept on. At last my father thrashed me once 
too often. He forgot I was growing tall and active, and this 
time, instead of taking sullenly what he thought I ought to 
get in the way of punishment, I turned on him and began 
to fight back. It wasn't really fair — ^he wasn't more than 
half sober at the time — ^but I was too wild to stop to think 
of that, and after I'd knocked him down I kept on pounding 
him till I stopped short all of a sudden for fear I'd killed 
him. When I made sure he wasn't much hurt, I went off 
¥dthout saying good-bye to any one. I haven't been back 
since and I reckon I never shall." 

"And the blind teacher?" Eleanor asked. 

'*He'd died the week before this happened. I never was 
so miserable about anything in my life; you see my father 
picked just the wrong time!" 

' * How old were you, then f ' ' 

"Not quite fourteen, but I looked older and lied about my 
age. I knew a lot, too, but it was all ill-assorted, and loose 
odds and ends. Everything was much easier after I got to 
Bichmond and found nobody tried to keep me from stud3dng. 
I got a job without much trouble and went to night school." 

**And don't you ever hear from your people?" she in- 
quired, wonderingly. It all seemed as foreign and intangible 
to her as though it were a tale borrowed from the Arabian 
Nights or at least from Balzac. 

''None of them can write, or read much, either," he stated, 
without an instant's hesitation or a shadow of an implied 
apology. "I send them money now and then. It doesn't 
really help. One of my sisters is married and has begun the 
old round all over again, just like my mother. The boys will 
get married soon, too, I reckon. They do that early down in 
our section!" 

"And your mother?" Eleanor questioned, divided between 
her desire not to interrupt his narrative and a wish to make 
sure whether he could not be spurred into some expression of 
conventional affection. 
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''Just as she always was and always will be/' he responded, 
''nothing but a badly-treated bit of the equipment of a broken- 
down farm. I'd bring her up here and just let her lie about, 
resting, if it could be done, but she'd only be a little more 
miserable than where she is. And now she doesn't really 
know what a bad time she's having. I think I always pitied 
her and she never could understand just why. Of course, 
she's got her religion, a stupid passive kind, made to keep 
peasant people from getting too restless. No, there's nothing 
much I can do for her!" 

Then he went on to sketch, with rapid, firm strokes, his 
life in Richmond, his determination to become a college man 
and thereafter, a practitioner of some profession; the con- 
trivances to which he had resorted to earn and to save the 
necessary funds, the ease with which he had accomplished the 
actual study, and the tremendous effort he had been forced to 
exert in repressing his longings for joining with his associates 
in their irresponsible care-free amusements. 

"And why did you do it allf" was Eleanor's insistent 
query. "Whyf Whyf Wasn't it beeause you wanted to 
lift yourself into our class, sooner or later f Wasn't it be- 
cause you wanted the pleasant living we already have, and 
meant to get it even if it cost you a dozen years of still worse 
privation f" 

He gave the same effect of turning her question over in 
his mind before he was prepared to give words to his con- 
clusion. 

"No," he said, "at least, not altogether, though what you 
say may have played some part in what I did. But there 
was something still deeper. I had an urge. I wanted to 
know things. I still dol I was feverish to find out, before 
I guessed this knowledge could make any difference in my 
way of living. And there's something besides! I always in- 
tended some day to work a change in the whole scheme. It 
isn't right — ^the way things are today. It isn't fair that all 
of you should be living like kings and princesses while the 
rest of us are herded together like cattle. Don't you caret 
Doesn't your heart tell you it isn't right?" 
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Eleanor's commiseration for human cattle was anything 
but compelling, but her interest in their champion was now 
altogether unfeigned. **What rich notes there are in his 
voice when he's really moved!" she reflected. ''What a pub- 
lic speaker he'll make ten years from now when he's a bit 
less naive! Richard's style is pale compared to what hell 
be." 

Much less because she cared, than from a wish to hear 
those musical tones again, she attempted to reply to his out- 
burst. 

**0f course, we do care," she urged, ''but what can be 
done to transform shiftlessness and viciousness into thrift 
and decency! And the man with these qualities does fight his 
way up. There was yourself, for example, and your own 
fattier! Doesn't that summarize the whole problem!" 

"No, it doesn't," he argued, firmly. "I had just enough 
strength to climb over the barrier; perhaps my father as a 
boy had just too little. If it had been only an inch or two 
higher, I'd be sprawling in the mud with the others. U it 
had been a foot lower, maybe he'd be what you call a gentle- 
man. My grandfather! I never knew him — ^but something 
external must have forced him or his father down into that 
bog." 

"Still," she persisted, "the barrier will always be there. 
Your children, and your sister's — ^how can they have an even 
start f Yet it isn't altogether unfair. Part of your chil- 
dren's advantage you will have earned for them. Your sister 
was too indifferent — or something." 

"Then she should have had stimulus from the outside," 
he protested; "there must be some way. It's too inhumanly 
cruel for the children as it is now." 

"And how are you going to remedy what has always beenf " 
she contended, "by reducing all of us to the same level f 
What good did the dog in the manger ever do for himself or 
any one elsef " 

"I don't want to take much away from you," he replied 
with a gentleness which seemed all the more marked because 
of its sharp contrast to the passionate fervour he had dis- 
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played only a minute before. **I look at a girl like you 
and I'd hate to change the world so there shouldn't always 
be some one like yourself possible. But there must be 
thousands of other girl babies bom every year who might 
have been sweet and graceful and happy, too, who grow up 
to be nothing but coarse, ugly female animals to drag bur- 
dens and bear hopeless animals like themselves, and then 
die — ^like a worn-out horse. You wouldn't be yourself if 
you weren't willing to give up a little — ^nothing really es- 
sential — ^but just a few of the things you don't really need, 
if you knew you were giving these wretches their chance to 
know something of the joy and the beauty you have lived 
and are!" 

Eleanor was silent again for a long time. This boy had 
fulfilled his promise. He had proved to her, just as he had 
to Richard and to Judge Stockton, his freedom from the 
commonplace. She had heard no talk like this before, so 
radical and yet so plausible and free from rant, for it was 
then, you must remember, early in the benighted ** nineties," 
when it was still orthodox — at least in Maryland — ^to regard 
poverty as a normal and altogether deserved scourge of an 
all-wise Providence which scrupulously, rewarded thrift and 
virtue and as meticulously chastened shiftlessness and vice. 

Something unusual was going to happen to this youth be- 
fore he finished — ^whether pleasant or unpleasant, she was 
not sure. He interested her intensely and, all the while, she 
felt conscious of a sense of discomfort at his power. He had 
the skill to stir in her emotions she knew to be counterfeit. 
She supposed it was because with all his callow crudities he 
was a great artist in the making, and she, so she felt, was in 
her own way an artist, too. But she didn't want to be the 
instrument of his art. Not even for an hour or two — ^and 
while he wove his spell, apparently she was to have no choice. 
She resulted it at the same time she paid inward tribute to 
his power. She was possessed by some dimly, but strongly, 
felt instinct against allowing herself to appear in any degree 
committed to his disturbing and ease-destroying theories. 

*'I'm afraid, Allan Conway," she said solemnly, '*you're 
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a good man, and I'm not a particularly good woman." 

He leaned back in his chair in an attitude as nearly akin 
to discouragement and exhaustion as could be associated with 
so much youth and abounding enthusiasm. 

**I suppose you're laughing at me again," he murmured 
reproachfully. 

'*I was never more serious in my life," she asserted in 
the same manner. **You're full of tolerance and excuses for 
the men and women who are brutal and borine because Life 
moulded them so. Why can't you have some of the same 
divine compassion for those of us who just as unconsciously 
were fitted into other shapes. Now, I, for example — I could 
play up to the idea you have of me and enjoy doing it. But 
there's something about you that makes me refuse to let you 
harbour a delusion. I'm a household ornament; you need 
never suppose anjrthing else. As such, there are none better 
in all the shops. But that's all I am. If we're going to be 
friends, you might as well begin by reconciling yourself to 
it. And what's worse, I don't want to be anything more. 
I revel in it. And I can't help it a bit more than your 
sister can!" 

* 'You're an exquisite work of art," he corrected, lapsing 
back into his earlier mode of speech. **I'd as soon think of 
remoulding you as putting arms on the Venus of Milo. But 
even you must see that if another Venus is to be created, she 
must have arms!" 

**And you ask me to help in the creation of my successor!" 
she demanded gaily, once more back in her own field of con- 
versation, **and with arms, too, the things I lack! Do you 
know what an advantage the minx would have over me — she 
and her arms!" She held out her own lovely bare ones, 
alluringly, '*I suppose you don't know much about women, 
after all!" 

"You can have arms if you will," he answered, somewhat 
shaken in his inexorability, but not altogether. * 'You're a 
fairy princess — ^you have only to wish. And you're not a 
household ornament. Life hasn't dealt with you like it served 
my sister. It sapped her mind till there's nothing left to 
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rebuild. But you — you. have everything — ^all your gifts, and 
a brain, and a heart." 

'* Richard has it!" she laughed, purposely forcing a flip- 
pancy she did not feel. She was not going to let this sprig 
of a boy sweep her off her feet. '*He doesn't wear it often; 
he keeps it locked away in his Safe Deposit Box with the 
State's Securities." 

''He trusts me with a duplicate key," Allan retorted, sig- 
nificantly, apparently resolving he must play tennis, too. 

"But you're faithfulness itself," she rejoined saucily; "you 
spread your amours thin over all suffering mankind. You 
may keep the key." 

"Then I've lost my case?" he asked, leaning far forward 
and almost touching her hand. "Can't I make you care for 
the things that mean so much to me ? Won't you help — ^just a 
little?" 

"Just a little, perhaps, but it's only because they mean so 
much to you," she smiled on him all the more radiantly be- 
cause her quick ear detected the sound of Richard's far-off 
foot-step on the gravel path at the bottom of the garden. 
"I can't care much about mankind, but I do care about men 
— some men. I think you're nice, Allan Conway, queer but 
nice!., Won't that dot Won't you come and talk to me 
some more even if I can't help?" 

"That will be the best help of all," he declared gallantly, 
"and we've been playing my game, after all," he exclaimed 
triumphantly, "only," he remembered ruefully, "I've talked 
all the time about myself. You haven't told me a word about 
yourself!" 

"It's the secret of my popularity," she confided, "I al- 
ways let them talk about themselves. You're clever! Most 
of them never even notice what they've gone and done!" 

"But really," he urged, "I honestly want to know so many 
things—" 

"Oh," she laughed, "ask Richard. Here he comes now. 
He'll tell you! And I dare you to believe a single thing he 
says!" 



CHAPTER III 

DURING the months which followed, Allan's relation- 
ship with Eleanor progressed steadily and as though 
it were beyond all pepadventure, into something 
which both of them — and Richard, too, for that matter — 
were willing to dignify by the name of friendship; if not 
exactly a friendship, it speedily became an association no less 
intimate. 

It became Allan's habit (of course, under the imperceptible 
guidance of Eleanor) to dine with the Gwynns several times 
a week, always informally, and without invitation. He be- 
came the privileged personage whose appearance was never 
altogether unexpected and whose absence required nothing 
in the nature of an explanation or apology. He partook 
slightly of the character of a permanent guest. Richard en- 
joyed having him there as often as he could be induced to 
form part of their household. He had so many unexpected 
lights to throw on all the subjects hijs senior wished to dis- 
cuss. His talk — with its never-to-be-anticipated variations 
of deep penetration, guileless ntuvet6, amazing practicality 
and almost fatuous idealism — ^together with his utter disre- 
gard of all tradition, made him a never-failing source of 
interest and stimulus to Richard, and to Eleanor, too, for she 
would never have allowed her domain to be encumbered with 
a distasteful subject for the sole desire of pleasing her in- 
dulgent husband. 

Even his occasional brusqueness to her other guests amused 
rather than vexed her. She found an exaggerated and per- 
verted amusement in introducing him to the gilded youths 
who basked in her smiles and laughed delightedly • at the 
decisive manner in which he often brushed them aside. When 
Peyton Chase, for example, had exclaimed with contemptuous 
incredulity for the third time, on being told by Allan he did 

not know how to dance, Conway had looked down upon him 
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haughtily with the announcement, '*No, and I'm never going 
to learn! You fellows can go on dancing. I intend to call 
the tune." 

"He will, too," Eleanor had prophesied airily when Peyton 
complained to her of *^*the insufferable arrogance of your hus- 
band's clerk." 

**If you don't like it, you'd better turn clerk yourself — 
or soldier. Allan's real name is Mirabeau, I believe, or Crom- 
weU." 

** Mirabeau was a gentleman, anyhow, if I remember," 
Peyton grumbled. 

** Still you needn't despair on that account. Cromwell was 
a brewer," was her wicked thrust at the unhappy Peyton 
whose maternal grandfather had been the most successful of 
the distillers of Maryland Rye. 

When they were alone together, as they often were, Eleanor, 
being a firm believer in the undisputed supremacy of the duet 
as the highest form of conversational art, they played al- 
ternately his game and hers. Though she liked to hear him 
discourse on abstract subjects, as he knew how to do so well, 
she was equally determined that they should indulge not too 
infrequently in frothy personalities at which she was so much 
his superior. Nor did their totally divergent views on every 
vital topic appear to estrange them. 

*'I can't make you over," she had said to him early in 
their acquaintanceship, **and I don't want to. If I were to 
transform you into a typical member of my dancing set, I'd 
never dance with you. Now, try to be as tolerant of me. 
We'll be all the better friends if you don't waste yourself 
and irritate me trying to change the shape of my nose. Be- 
sides, I rather like it the way it is." 

And it was not surprising that she did. It left nothing to 
be desired and he told her so with an emphasis indicating his 
facility at profiting by her tuition. 

*'But," he added, inflexibly, **you will ignore the most 
important factor. You've really got a mind, and an educa- 
tion—don't you want to use them?" 

*'My way," she insisted, *'even if you think that's no way 
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at all! Yoa oughtn't mind. You're always talking about 
windows into other kinds of life. I'm giving you a seat at 
one — and a mighty pretty view you'll get, too, if you don't 
disturb the peace too violently. How are you going to know 
how to destroy us if you don't make a study of our habitat" 

*'I shan't destroy you," he promised, imitating her manner 
of mock solemnity; **you're more likely to destroy me, but if 
I should get the chance you have, my sacred word, you shall 
be spared. At the worst, I might be tempted to keep you a 
charming captive like the Trojan Women." 

''Would you find that the worst f" she demanded saucily. 

She compared him to Bastignac. In spite of her superficial 
affectation of mental indolence, she read voraciously such 
books as demanded no intensive application. When he told 
her, without a semblance of anything like embarrassment, of 
his complete ignorance of Balzac, she exacted from him a 
pledge to make his acquaintance if only to share her own en- 
thusiasm. But his comments were disappointing. "There's 
a lot of movement in what he writes but he takes you no- 
where" was his bland way of dismissing the much-vaunted 
French magician. 

"Where do you want to got" was her exasperated protest, 
"he shows you men and women; teaches you what's inside 
them, makes them really alive!" 

"This town's full of people," was his method of dismis- 
sing the Subject, "I don't have to go to a French book for 
that." 

On the other hand, he found her equally cold to his own 
ardour for Huxley, Spencer, Darwin and Fiske. She gave 
the books back to him with the admission that she had only 
succeeded in dipping one foot into their boundless ocean. By 
way of illustration, she daintily kicked off one silken slipper 
as she spoke and allowed him to replace it. 

"I suppose it's all true what these learned gentlemen 
write," she announced with a suspicious humility, "but hon- 
estly," she continued, growing more and more sedate as she 
reached her climax, "I really don't care a single damn." 

He was more shocked at her non-acceptance of his Nine- 
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teenth Century Qods than at her profanity, though in truth, 
that too appeared to him incongruous beyond all explanation. 

But she proved Inaccessible to all his arguments. '^ Bal- 
zac's your blind spot — Huxley's mine,'* was her summary of 
the situation, ''so pity the blind! I do!" 

It was the most intellectual of all her flirtations, she con- 
fided winningly to her husband. ''He raves about English 
philosophers instead of me and, somehow, makes me imagine 
he 's more complimentary than if he chatted about my big grey 
eyes. ' ' 

"Tou are something of a delightful young imp of Satan, 
Eleanor,'* was Richard's own method of flattery; "the boy has 
no idea you are really flirting with him." 

"I suppose I'll have to mention it to him when I begin to 
get a little tired of the whole business," was Eleanor's as- 
surance. "I wouldn't leave him under a false impression 
for the world." 

But she didn't appear to get tired with her usual celerity. 

Perhaps this was one reason for the failure of the drama 
to unfold in the manner to which the fair actress had become 
habituated. 

If Allan was at all aware of any element of flirtation in 
their companionship, he gave no sign, and it piqued her 
curiosity beyond all measure to remain uncertain whether he 
was exercising over himself — and in some reflex degree, over 
her — a conscious repression, or whether he was merely dis- 
playing another of his blind misunderstandings of manners 
and the social usages. Eleanor was accustomed to have her 
cavaliers sigh audibly, not too miserably, of course, but so 
their yearnings were not altogether inarticulate. They were 
permitted to intimate without too great ambiguity how well 
lost they would count the world, if they could waft away the 
object of their worship to some enchanted isle or perhaps to 
less legendary Paris or Nice, there presumably to while away 
the rest of a lifetime in ways totally unrelated to the dis- 
cussion of Huxley or Tyndall. And these manifestations of 
polite interest it was her habit to encounter with laughing 
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expressions of that pity which, if akin to love, still remains, 
on the whole, less dangerous, even if it is somewhat less 
satisfying. 

But Allan, in spite of the most outrageous attempts on 
Eleanor's part, to provoke in him anything vaguely approach- 
ing demonstration, went quietly along in the paths of a 
friendship whose sentimentality was confined altogether to 
confidential or admiring words, ''treating me,'' as she told 
Richard, with whom she insisted upon freely discussing all 
essays in the gentle art of pseudo lovemaking, ''with a respect 
nothing short of insulting. ' ' 

Was it an exaggerated awe of her dainty remoteness t Was 
it his "middle class" sense of loyalty to his employer, or was 
it mere sodden lack of imagination and dulness of vision 
which made his pleasant assumption of confidence and real 
affection a thing so definitely divorced from the vaguest sug- 
gestion of that attraction of the senses which no one in El- 
eanor's "set" found it possible or desirable to ignore! 

She couldn't be sure; and she wanted to, she wanted to 
with a hungry inquisitiveness which surprised herself. 

She could have made certain. There are aspects of tempta- 
tion available even to dainty ladies with a firm intention never 
to allow matters to proceed beyond the limits of conventional 
morals and good taste — ^temptation sufficient to constrain any 
man to do and say the things for which he is, later on, sure 
to receive the most sharp and astonished of reprimands. 

Yet Eleanor could not bring herself to descend so far, and 
the reason which thus repressed her, surprised her somewhat, 
too. She did not wish to lose Allan's affection. She did not 
want to bring their relationship to an abrupt end or to re- 
duce it to terms of formal politeness. There were new men 
approaching the edges of her circle by this time to whom, in 
the regular course of rotation, she should have devoted more 
concentrated attention, but she still paused in her flight and 
continued to allow her husband's associate to monopolize a 
share of her time and thought out of all proportion to his im- 
portance or her custom. 
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She laughed as Bhe told Richard it was in the interest of 
his ofBce efficiency, but she knew better and made both Bich- 
ard and Allan know it, too. 

It would never have occurred to Richard to fed, much less 
display, anything like jealousy. There was no one of the 
long cavalcade which had trooped past his pretty young 
wife's altar, in the four years of their marriage, who was so 
utterly trustworthy in all ways as the man with whom he 
now diared his office secrets — ^legal and political — ^access to 
securities to the State, of which he was treasurer, and the 
pleasant confidences of his Eleanor. In Eleanor, herself, he 
had a faith nothing less than cynical. If he could reconcile 
himself, as he had easily contrived to do, to the things she 
boasted of as every-day triumphs, he could be sure she would 
never give him more serious cause for real anxiety. He was 
sure of three factors relating to this beautiful creature who 
lived by his side: Her vanity was immeasurably greater 
than her impetuosity; she had a mind behind that perfectly 
modelled brow which was his protection no less than hers ; and 
above all, her ambition was boundless and she knew better 
than he what chance she would have of presiding over the 
destinies of Oovemment House at Annapolis, after having 
allowed her name to be made the target of the coarse jest of 
the ward lieutenants and the scheming malignity of their 
more astute commanders. 

So all through the long ardent summer, with its days of 
complex political intrigue and its nights of peaceful moonlit 
wonder, Allan was remembered at the Little House between 
the Trees in his absence and ministered to, gracefully, when 
he was present — ^which was often enough. 

They talked on endlessly about everything which inter- 
ested any one of the three, for Richard was frequently a 
member of the group and his presence was, so far as could 
be discovered, no source of constraint to his young associate. 

For all Allan's growing importance in the legal world, 
Richard was the busier of the two that summer, for Allan, 
though he would often give personal advice to his superior, 
and sometimes force it upon him, surprising them with his 
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penetrating insight into the labyrinth of Maryland politics, 
flatly refused to be drawn either. into the skirmish now being 
planned or the more vital battle of the year to come. 

I can wait, ' ' he told Richard, with calm imperturbability, 

I'm not going to get into this mess now when whatever 
course you take will prove a handicap later! And I don't 
want to, besides. I'd rather begin when some of the wreck- 
age has been washed away!" 

"But you're a Democrat!" Eleanor exclaimed, for Richard 
who had heard some of this before knew how futile his urgings 
had already proved, and was not unwillii^ to see whether 
Eleanor had some more potent method of impelling this re- 
luctant warrior to buckle on his armour. 

* ' How can you be indifferent ito the party welfare t ' ' She 
didn't say it with an air of whole-souled conviction. She 
knew something about the metal of which party badges are 
made. 

**Yes," Allan explained, *'I call myself a Democrat. A 
man must work through one party or the other and I'm a 
Southern man and a free trader. But I'm not a Democrat in 
Senator Cowper's sense or Sam Pratt's. I want to make the 
party express my theories, not swallow theirs, without stop- 
ping to taste. And as long as Gowper and Pratt are likely 
to be thrown overboard anyhow, I might as well wait till 
there's a vacancy in the captain's job. Then it will be my 
turn, or the turn of some one else I can deal with." 

"jCan't you deal with one kind of man as well as another!" 
Eleanor asked as though she were putting an axiom into the 
form of a question. 

**It depends on what you want, and what you're ready to 
pay," Allan answered readily. **Mr. Gwynn, here, can. All 
he wants is to be Governor, and he can offer any organization 
brains and a clean record. But I want things — ^why, the 
least of my demands is the political suicide of the whole 
crowd. Is that a thing you can reasonably ask of a mant" 

'^Then you two are really enemies," decided Eleanor com- 
placently; "why do you harbour a serpent in your brief bag, 
Richardt" 
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*'It's not such a bad thing to have an enemy for your 
friend/' Bichard suggested, genially. 

''We shan't come into collision, anyhow," said Allan, tak- 
ing more pains to make the situation clear than could be ex- 
pected of a mere husband. ''The things I want mean years of 
public education. By the time my plans mature, Mr..Gwynn 
will long since have had his term at Annapolis and have gone 
into the Senate at Washington, if it's possible at all. You 
needn't be afraid of me, only I can't even begin as Cowper's 
prot^g^, much less Pratt's. The Democracy of the time I'm 
thinking of wouldn't stand it." 

"My dear," Bichard struck in, "he is really boasting that 
he's fourteen years younger than I and by the time he has 
struck his stride, I shall be a battered historical relic." 

"How can you, Allan t" was Eleanor's reproach, "I never 
do. It sometimes makes me feel positively guilty to think how 
pretty I'll still be when you're senile, Bichard." 

" Thanks j" murmured her husband, drily, "you are both 
great comforts to my declining years I" 

"But seriously, Mr. Gwynn," Allan began, again reverting 
to the thought which had been interrupted, "you really ought 
to be making an effort to cut yourself adrift from the or- 
ganization, at least, from too close an identification. Don't 
let them force the nomination on you this time. You'll look 
tempting enough to them after what they're going to learn 
this fall — you with your decent record. But neither you 
nor any one else will pull them through, and you 11 never get 
a second chancel" 

This also he had said to Bichard during office hours but he 
wished apparently to repeat it when his wife was there to 
listen and profit. 

"But suppose, on the other hand, he refuses what's of- 
fered. Will he get the (^ance again, anyhow t" Eleanor 
asked, when it became clear Bichard was not going to break 
his uncheerful silence. "He who will not when he may — " 

"Another crowd will give him his chance;" Allan insisted, 
"what this gang offers it can't deliver. They're trying to 
take a partner in the business just before the bankruptcy ! ' ' 
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''A new partner with new capital might stave off the 
bankruptcy, ' ' Bichard suggested, in none too sanguine a tone. 
* * Remember how many storms the Party has weathered — ^how 
long is it since '67 1" 

''Most voters are beginning to think it's too long!" Allan 
rejoined, '*and your capital isn't new. They borrowed it 
from you years ago. Make him take my advice," he urged 
vigorously, turning to Eleanor, ^'I know I'm impertinent and 
presumptuous and all that, but make him take it anyhow. If 
he won't, he'll never be Governor." 

''Take it, Bichard, take it!" Eleanor commanded, deciding 
that further discussion would prove embarrassing to Bichard, 
**or give some other advice, Allan. For somehow or other, 
I've got to be a Governor's wife if I have to change husbands 
to do it" 



CHAPTER IV 

WHEN autumn came^ transforming the garden from 
a mass of woodland green to flaming reds and 
golden russets, it brought with it three happenings 
sufficiently interesting to imprint themselves on Eleanor's 

mind. 

The first related to the fortunes of the ** Great Democratic 
Party" and presented itself to her solely as a circumstance 
whidi might accelerate or retard her own ambitions. After 
many conferences and rejected schemes of campaign, the or- 
ganization had ultimately committed itself to a plan ab- 
normally clever or altogether mad. Richard, always the 
apostle of caution, had offered to it an opposition as nearly 
definite as his unvarying prudence permitted, until its adop- 
tion became certain, when he slipped unobtrusively back into 
the attitude of a faithful servitor who has no responsibility 
for the decisions of his commanders. 

Allan laughed aloud when he was told of it and said he 
had never supposed anybody in the organization was so thor- 
ough a student of history as to imitate so accurately the blun- 
ders of Charles the First. 

Eleanor, when Richard explained it to her, had looked up 
quickly and exclaimed, **But it's a woman's idea, Richard! 
Which of your crowd has a mistress with a perfectly straight 
line for a mouth t ' ' 

The strategy resolved upon had, if nothing else, the merit 
of extreme simplicity. It was a masterpiece of disciplinary 
autocracy, calculated to eow opposition for many years to 
come, provided, always, it would work! If it did not, it 
would leave the defeated Regulars in an unhappy state of 
confusion, but it must work. It was neither more nor less 
than this : 

Each candidate for election this year was to be chosen be- 
cause he had in some way made himself abnormally obnoxious 
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to the insargent groups. Since the offices in dispute were, 
with the exception of the Judgeship, minor ones and alto- 
gether without any special appeal to the imagination of the 
public, the reformers might be expected to experience, in 
greater measure than usual, their normal difficulty of in- 
ducing the high-principled and phrase-making disciples of 
civic virtue who formed their rank and file to give to these 
noble ideals the commonplace expression of a visit to the 
polling places. The men of holiness talked all too well, but in 
their righteous zeal they frequently forgot the dates of elec- 
tions, the location of ballot booths, and the mathematical law 
which has always proclaimed that a vote uncounted on the 
tally sheets is, after all, equal to zero. 

While the insurgents should be striving in vain to drive 
their uninterested adherents into a trifling skirmish, which 
presented no opportunity for oratory, the organization's well- 
disciplined forces, who did not need to have explained to 
them the whys and wherefores of obedience to orders, were 
quietly to bring to bear upon this election — so unimportant 
on the surface — every weapon in their armoury. They were 
instructed to treat the situation with the same deadly serious- 
ness as though the entire roster of State and City offices were 
at stake, as indeed in a more remote sense, it was feared they 
might be. As a result, every candidate who was marked for 
political destruction by the rebels would find in his enormous 
majorities how surely their condemnation was the ladder by 
which one climbed aloft into places of power and profit, and 
the blow dealt to the enemies within and without the Party 
would be so crushing as to bring them to a condition of utter 
collapse. They would find no candidate worthy of serious 
consideration sufficiently foolhardy to challenge a similar 
fate at the general elections to be held twelve months there- 
after. For years to come, the forces of revolt would be en- 
during the wounds of so salutary a lesson. They would 
learn the language of supplication instead of presumptuous 
threats. 

The second event which captured Eleanor's interest was a 
brilliant legal victory won by Allan in the Court of Appeals. 
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It was a case so intricate in its ramifications as to cause her to 
put both hands to her ears when Allan and Richard tried to 
explain it to her, and to declare that if men were silly enough 
to waste their lives untangling such knotty skeins there was 
no reason why their women-folk should be corrupted. But 
she was none the less excited by the magnitude of the fee they 
anticipated receiving in the doubtful event of success. Rich- 
ard had never been convinced of the probability of victory, 
but Allan had insisted with such vehemence upon its appeal 
after an adverse decision in the Court below that he had finally 
overruled both his senior and their clients. He had an- 
nounced with such unshaken confidence that the case could 
be won and he could win it, that he had been allowed to have 
his way. And sure enough, one of the first opinions published 
that term had announced his complete justification. You can 
read the decision now, if your curiosity is so keen, in the 
seventy-ninth volume of the Maryland reports. 

The episode captured Eleanor's interest far beyond her 
own expectations. Why did she care particularly t Richard 
had won and lost his fair share of cases and often enough she 
forgot to make inquiry as to their results. And though, 
Heaven knew this time the money earned would be welcome, 
she always expected Richard to sweep together, by some 
method, the sums she demanded. 

But she found herself wondering how Allan would react 
to this signal triumph. Would his overweening confidence 
in his own skill become oppressive? And what would he do 
with his share of the fee, beyond a doubt much the largest 
sum which had ever been tossed into his hands in all his 
life? 

She learned of the happy termination of the much-discussed 
case from Richard. Allan did not appear at the House be- 
tween the Trees that night, either at dinner or thereafter. 
This in itself puzzled Eleanor. She would have been on fire 
to tell of her success and to ring the changes on the most 
human of all phrases: — **I told you so." 

Perhaps, she reflected, Allan had discovered some other 
haven where he went first to exhibit the spoils of victory. 
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She didn't relish the idea at all; there was something more 
than a little irritating to her vanity in the possibility. 

When he came next night, she so far forgot her role as to 
ask why he had failed to present himself to be crowned with 
the laurels he had won. It was a violation of all her theories 
which convinced her of the invariable tendency on the part of 
a man with anything to conceal to seize the most convenient 
lie which might accomplish the desired end ; but her eagerness 
for once mastered her and besides, she was by no means sure 
that Allan, like any other man, would lie to her though he 
might very probably refuse to tell her what she asked. 

Instead, he looked at her blankly for a minute before re- 
peating ''Last night t I had to go to the Law Library, last 
night. Did I say I'd be up to dinner t" 

**But your caset'* she reminded him, **the Apperthom 
case! Don't tell me, Allan Conway, it never occurred to you 
to come up and crow!" 

He shook his head and smiled his quiet provoking smile. 

**0h, I crowed about that beforehand," he explained, **I 
never had any doubts about that; I knew they could never 
get away from our position, whether they wanted to or not. 
It was like a problem in algebra. So there wasn't anything 
to get excited about!" 

She made a little gesture of hopelessness. 

*'My, but I'm glad I'm not like you," she rejoiced ferv- 
ently. 

**So am I," was his orthodox response. 

**0h, but I mean it," she exclaimed, ''there's something 
about you like a fish ! Can't you ever rake up an enthusiasm 
over anything but suflfering humanity?" 

*'Not if it's something to be expected," he admitted, gen- 
ially, "something one can't change!" 

"Whereas the woe of mankind one oughtn't expect, and 
can alter, any time he takes an hour or two off from his 
work!" she mocked. 

He lowered himself luxuriously into an easy chair beside 
the hearth in the little room behind the staircase. For the 
first time that season a wood fire had been lighted there and 
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its dancing flames made an alluring picture of Eleanor seated 
before it, now and then giving one of the logs a meditative 
tap with the tongs. 

**Well," he said, comfortably, '*of course I don't want you 
to suppose I'm too godlike not to have felt good about it. 
But honestly I was too sure to be excited," he repeated. 

*' Aren't you a little too sure about everything t" she 
smiled, ''don't you miss all the thrills?" 

''Perhaps I do miss a good many," he acknowledged, "not 
all, but more than I should. What can I do about itt" 

"You don't even get excited about me any more," she com- 
plained, "yet I am always doing something unexpected; I 
suppose that's because you've learned to expect the unex- 
pected from me!" 

He smiled again, without answering, but a minute later 
out of a complete silence, he asked as though thinking aloud. 

What makes you so certain I never get excited about yout" 
Oh, do you?" Eleanor asked, with an indifference which 
cost her an enormous effort to assume; "you never let me 
notice it." 

"No," he said emphatically, "no, of course not." 

And a minute after he was talking again at random on 
other subjects and the most skilful exercise of all her tact 
could not bring him back again to furnish a translation of 
his enigmatic words. Unless, of course, she were to ask him 
outright like a market woman, and this was some steps be- 
neath her. 

None the less, for some reason, he appeared to be in an 
unusual mood that night — a mood of just a little less rigid 
self-control than was his wont, and his hostess, detecting it, 
made prompt use of it for the solving of a number of un- 
answered riddles which he would probably have eluded in his 
usual state. 

"What will you do with all that money?" she asked, in so 
matter-of-fact a manner as to lead him to imagine such in- 
quiries were not uncommon in the best circles. 

"I haven't bothered about it," he said, "I won't need 
much of it myself; I'd send it home to my people if I weren't 
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absolutely sure they'd riot on it for a few months and then 
be worse oflP than before — I suppose it won't spoil by keep- 
ing. I was wondering — " he added uncertainly, and then 
lapsed again into silence. 

Eleanor had not been looking into his face so often all 
that summer without learning some rudiments of its lan- 
guage, and she knew very well what he was wondering. 
He had not escaped overhearing some echoes of the never- 
ending debates over the Gwynn budget, and when Eleanor 
knew what Allan's share of the Apperthorn fee was to be, 
she had not failed to do a modest amount of wondering her- 
self. But she had pushed the thought aside, none too 
vehemently, but with clear decision. No, it would be un- 
thinkable even for herself, who could be an exception to all 
rules, to take money from Allan ; and a loan made to Richard 
would be a little worse. True, Allan would never recognize 
the implications such a step would necessarily hold in the 
minds of any of her inquiring or charitable friends. Nor 
would he ever presume upon the position of advantage he 
might thus obtain. None the less, much as Eleanor yearned 
for this money, she could not escape the feeling that if she 
took it (and she had only to stretch out one captivating little 
hand) she would feel besmirched — spattered with the mud 
of the road of life. And more than anything else, she 
wanted to go through life a vision of daintiness and radiant 
aloofness from anything sordid or polluting. So there was 
nothing for her to do but to flood Allan with a look of charm- 
ing gratitude, which was altogether genuine, and surprise, 
which was just as wholly counterfeit, as she admonished him : 
**No, Allan, I can see what you're wondering, but you mustn't 
say it; you mustn't even think it again. It was dear of you 
to think it once, but it would be horrid of you if you kept it 
in your mind. There are some things which simply aren't 
done. This would be one of them!" 

He nodded meekly. **It's one of those things I mustn't 
argue," was his mode of acquiescence. '^I think all your 
social canons are nonsense, you know, but I can understand 
why, if you really take them seriously, it might — " 
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And again he left his unfinished thought to shift for itself. 

**You are nice, Allan/' she said, gently touching for the 
fraction of a minute his hand which lay outstretched on the 
arm of his chair. *'You don't know the rules which all of 
us need to make life graceful, and in your case, you get along 
just as well without them. Better, perhaps, because when 
you do something pleasant, one's sure it's you doing it, not 
just the book being observed." 

He looked volumes of gratitude with an admixture of em- 
barrassment altogether foreign to him. 

**I wouldn't have said anything to you abcfut this," he 
blurted out at last, *'I know that much. But I did intend to 
talk to Mr. Gwynn — " 

**No, you mustn't," she interrupted, **that would be still 
worse. I won't spoil you by explaining why, but you must 
do what I say. You must never try to lend money to Richard. 
Is it a promise?" 

**If it's your wish," he assented. 

**But I'll tell Richard myself you wanted to. He'll laugh 
but he'll love you all the more for it, in his funny old man- 
fashion. Just as I do in mine." 

**Do yout" asked Allan, with a soberness in which there 
was no touch of badinage. 

The sudden gleam of vivid interest flamed up again in her 
eyes, but she allowed no hint of it to find expression in her 
response. **Why, of course, I do. Haven't we made that 
clear to you, Richard as well as myself t" 

He ignored altogether the interjection of Richard into the 
discussion, as something already settled beyond a doubt. 

**I never am sure what's inside your mind," he answered, 
still as soberly as before; **you play around so with such a 
lot of men. It makes me dizzy." 

She laughed again in that soft delicious manner entirely her 
own, and he felt sure she would respond with another of her 
irresponsible sallies. But once more she did the unexpected. 
Her answer was gentle, almost a plea. 

**I'm like that, Allan; I'm afraid I can't help it. Do you 
mind very mucht" 
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''I'm afraid I do," he admitted ruefully. **0f course, you 
ought to tell me it's none of my business, and as it is, you 
are better to me than I have any right on earth to expect, 
but I can't help saying it anyhow. You're so delightful and 
complete — how can you cheapen yourself letting silly boys 
talk to you and act to you in a way that makes me want to 
horsewhip themt" 

She opened her big grey eyes till they grew almost round, 
and her lips twitched mirthfully, but when she spoke, she 
had attuned herself to his mood. 

''You oughtn't blame them. I make them do it. It's my 
fault, you know." 

"Yes, of course, I know," he repeated, with his customary 
contempt for diplomacy. "Why must you do itt Is it so 
much fun as all thatt" 

"Yes," she replied, still choosing to treat his protest seri- 
ously, "it's as much fun as all that. And it doesn't cheapen 
me, if I, myself, don't feel any sense of loss, does it? And 
there's never any real harm in anything I do. You know 
that, don 't you, Allan t ' ' 

"No! I don't," he spoke with a vehemence almost brutal. 
"I know well enough you never break the rules of the mis- 
erable little code you people have chosen to substitute for 
right and wrong, if that's what you mean. I know you never 
really do the things you're always playing you're on the 
verge of doing. But I'm not sure you don't do all the more 
harm. How do you know what things you 're burning up in- 
side men's minds t" 

He was really putting her on the defensive now, talking 
to her as though he had the right to command. She knew 
she ought to be angry, to take measures which should in- 
dicate to a worshipper the absurdity of questioning the con- 
duct of his patron saint ; yet in her heart she was consciously 
glad — exultant. 

At least, he was an3rthing but indiflferent. For all his self- 
sufficiency, she had power to make him happy or wretched. 
And he had asked if it was really so much fun as all that! 

"These men, Allan," she argued, still with a gentleness 
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surprising to both of them, **all men — ^are exceedingly wefa 
trained to take care of themselves, just as I am, for that 
matter. It's fencing with buttons on the foils. It's all so 
new to you, you accept fiction for fact. Nobody suffers any 
real hurt." 

**You can't be sure of that," he persisted, doggedly; **do 
you suppose they'd come whining to you?" 

**Well, if they do," she said, beginning to feel it was time 
to choose another subject, **they know plenty of charms for 
healing their trifling wounds. And what do you caret A 
minute ago you wanted to horsewhip them!" 

**I don't care about them," he shot back without hesitation, 

it's you I'm thinking of." 

She gave a confident little toss of her head and he continued. 

Oh, I don't mean I'm afraid one of these manikins is going 
to make you do anything your crowd would consider wrong. 
You're all prudent enough! But I'm thinking of your soul! 
Don't laugh!" he ordered harshly, although her whimsical 
smile was anything but a mocking one, 'Hhere is such a thing 
and I'm concerned about keeping yours as beautiful as your 
body!" 

**I'm not laughing," she replied; '* perhaps I ought to be, 
but I don't even want to laugh. I like you to care what 
becomes of me. But, Allan, my dear AUan, for all your 
flinging aside of religion and taking up with atheist philoso- 
phers instead, you're a moralist and a Puritan, and I — ^well, 
I want my world to be beautiful, and honestly, I don't care 
whether it's good or not. I shan't ever do anything which 
would strike you as wicked, not because it is right or wrong, 
but because it would be ugly. And I don't intend to be ugly 
even when I'm dead. I tell you all this frankly because I'm 
fond of you. It would be easy for me to pretend you'd con- 
verted me, and to behave like a Priscilla when you were 
watching, but I want something better. That's where my 
soul's at work. Why must you always be trying to make me 
overt Can't you manage to like me for what I amt" 

Her eloquent gesture seemed to indicate a highly successful 
craftsmanship in her making, and he smiled at her, a little 
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abashed at his outburst, though he still had nothing to re- 
tract. 

''I couldn't help liking you, no matter what you do," he 
stated with a sincerity which left nothing to be desired. 
None the less, it was his night for stripping away mental 
reservations and he felt impelled to add, ''But that's what 
puzzles me. I keep on liking you when I don't like the things 
you do, or the things you believe. And it isn't only because 
you're so pretty, either — . At least, I don't think it is!" 

At that she beamed on him with delighted approval. But 
after she had tasted fully the flavour of his pleasant exclama- 
tion, she struck in suddenly: ** Allan, don't you ever do 
things you think beneath your real self t Things much ugli'^r 
than those you blame in met" 

He stared at her before beginning, **But you — " 

''Answer me!" she commanded, imperiously, ** don't take 
refuge in tinsel distinctions about my ladyhood and your 
masculine grossness. We're neither of us babyish enough for 
that. Haven't you played at love-making and done it in ways 
you admit are distasteful?" 

**I have," he admitted, with complete simplicity, *'but I 
didn't keep on doing such things after I decided they were 
distasteful and stupid. Besides, I didn't know whether they 
were or not until I had tried them for myself." 

''Were you never really in love?" she asked with apparent 
irrelevance. 

''I don't know," he confessed, ''it depends on what you 
understand by the word. If you mean did I ever want to get 
married — ^no!" 

"That's not what I mean," she insisted, with a tinge of ir- 
ritation, "you know better than that. Why do you talk as 
though I were a silly unsophisticated child?" 

"I never know," he began. 

' ' Well, I 'm telling you, ' ' she interjected, decidedly. ' ' Any- 
thing you ever said or thought or did, I'm not too fragile 
to hear unless you tell it coarsely — and you wouldn't know 
how to do that. So go on!" 

"Well," he said slowly, "I don't know why you should be 
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interested in any of this except to prove I'm demanding more 
of you than of myself, but I don't think I am. If you want 
to know if I never found a fascination in a woman — ^just a 
plain animal attraction without anything better in it, and let 
it have its way with me — ^well, yes I have. Not only once 
but twice. But it didn't take me long either time to know 
there was nothing in it. I suppose being busy, and having 
no money, helped!" 

She nodded understandingly and with no hint of shock or 
disapproval. 

**And the other kind," she asked, **was there never any 
girl you really liked — ^liked enough to wonder whether you 
wouldn't want to marry her some day!" 

He raised his eyes to hers with an expression she was un- 
able to read. Then lowering them again he responded: 

**Not enough to think of marriage. That would mean 
much more than liking, wouldn't itt 

**Why did you marry!" he demanded, impetuously, hasten- 
ing to excuse the superlative indiscretion of his question as 
soon as he became conscious of it by going on to say, **I know 
that's something one doesn't ask, but I've been telling you 
all the things a fellow ordinarily keeps to himself. So if you 
don't mind — " 

**I don't mind trying," she broke in, wondering once more 
why she felt no resentment; **to begin with — ^Richard's nice! 
You think so yourself. ' ' 

She made the statement almost as though she were attempt- 
ing a justification. 

** Indeed I do," he said by way of confirmation, seeming, 
however, to indicate the insufl&ciency of this as a satisfactory 
explanation. 

She gave colour to this supposition by continuing to ad- 
vance further reaspns. 

**He was just what I thought my husband ought to be — 
he fitted in with all the things I had planned to do. He's 
so presentable, distinguished, talented; all that, you know. 
Then he seemed to want me tremendously and, of course, that 
would make an appeal to any girl. And besides, I frankly 
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wanted to be married. I think being single is a deadly thing 
for women, and so I married him! And really/* she con- 
cluded, with a little laugh, **it's been a rather complete suc- 
cess, don't you thinkt" 

He ignored her query altogether, and followed instead his 
own line of thought. 

'*But you never really were swept away by his personality? 
If he had been suddenly whisked off to Europe, let us say, 
some one else would have done — perhaps not as well in all 
respects — ^but well enough?'' 

She wasted no time in self -searching before nodding assent. 
'*I'm that kind of woman," she informed him, falling back 
upon her familiar line of defence, *'my first impulse and my 
last one, too, must always be to consider my own plans and 
hopes. No man ever bom could have made me forget them 
— at least, not for more than a minute. And paying a lot 
just for a minute or two never seemed worth while to me. So 
if there's anything in your theory, I ought to have lived and 
died a spinster." 

Assuming her estimate of herself to be correct it was, Allan 
thought, an unusually detached bit of introspection from a 
young woman who wasn't much given to that pastime and 
he once more marvelled that she should see things so clearly 
and yet fail to adopt his conclusions. 

* 'You're probably thinking," she continued, '*and guess- 
ing you'd better not say it ! How about the difference in age 
between a girl not yet twenty and a man of thirty-four — but 
thirty-four is young for a man and I was as old then as I'm 
ever going to let myself grow. If I'd been young enough to 
want a husband who behaved like a pranksome calf it might 
have been different. At Richard's age that would have been 
too ridiculous. But I wouldn't have found it any less absurd 
if he'd been twenty. So we were splendidly matched." 

He still sat looking at her with an intentness she began to 
find disconcerting for all her habituation to the moods of 
many men. So she decided to terminate this embarrassing 
conversation, here and now. **So after four years," she an- 
nounced gaily, **I find I have only two real grounds of com- 
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plaint against my Lord. The one is he can never toss enough 
money into my lap, and that's a thing which will cure itself 
when I'm twenty-five, and as for the other — ^why, you can cure 
the other!" she decided gleefully. 

''What do you meant" he adied. 

''Richard will call me Eleanor (Eleanor with a big round 
'0') and I want to be called Nell — ^Nell Gwynn. It's so 
charmingly wicked without being compromising! I like it! 
But my dignified Richard is adamant. You never call me 
anything," she said as though she had just discovered it. 
"Richard and I both say 'Allan,' and you speak to him and 
of him as 'Mr. Gwynn.' Don't you think you're oddt" 

"He's my senior at the oflSce," Allan explained, "and he's 
so much older!" 

"Well, I'm not," she broke in, "yet you always wait till 
I'm looking at you and then start off without any name as 
though I were a hired horse ! And I shan't have it any more, 
Allan Conway, do you understand t You shall call me Nell 
— Nell Gwynn ! Nobody but you ! Is it a promise t ' ' 

And thus, Eleanor by right of conquest, took possession of 
a new name, the third of the memorable happenings which 
autumn brought to the little House between the Trees — a 
slight enough event, you may think, contrasted with the for- 
tunes of the Great Democratic Party, or the memorable victory 
in the Apperthom case, but not so trivial, after all, as events 
were to shape themselves in the curious pattern of Allan's 
Ufe. 



CHAPTER V 

WHEN the ballots were counted in November — ^fairly 
or fraudulently, depending upon one's precon- 
ceived prejudices — ^it was difficult to formulate any 
rational conclusions as to the significance of the skirmish in its 
relation to the future. * 

Certainly the audacious plan of the Organization had not 
proved successful. The insurgent groups were in no mood of 
chastened humility. They had elected their candidate for 
Judge, not by an overwhelming majority, to be sure, but by a 
vote sufficiently substantial to indicate some disturbing pos- 
sibilities to more conservative gentlemen with a taste for statis- 
tics. 

On the other hand, the Organization had succeeded in elect- 
ing its nominees for every other office in the contest and by 
pluralities, in most cases, so huge as to give some colour to the 
strident cry of the Reformers that the figures had been manu- 
factured solely with reference to the desires of the victorious 
candidates 'and their sponsors. If it had not been for that 
unfortunate disaster of the Judgeship, the scheme of the party 
managers would have been pronounced an unqualified tri- 
umph. But the force of its example was attenuated to a de- 
gree incapable of anything like exact measurement by the 
decisive breach in their line, inflicted by this reverse. Only 
a few days after the date of the election, the Reformers held 
a great jubilee meeting at which prominent Republicans were 
guests of honour, and the burden of each speaker's thought 
was ever and again : 

''We have proved now how easy it is to defeat the forces 
of corruption. If it can be done once it can be done always. 
We have nothing to fear except lethargy in our own ranks!'' 

For nearly a week after the results became known, Richard 

pondered over them in non-committal perplexity. Finally, 

however, he seemed to have arriv^ at a decision, and some^ 
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what in violation of his usual custom, he thought it wise to 
discuss the matter with Eleanor; perhaps because in the course 
he had decided to follow, her co-operation was much more 
than desirable; it was absolutely essential. 

** Eleanor," he said one night when they were alone, *'sit 
here beside me. We want to have a most serious meeting of 
our steering committee — ^you and I." 

'*0h, dear,'' Eleanor exclaimed, * 'you're going to tell me 
my account's overdrawn again, and why can't I act like a 
rational creature — " 

**No, I'm not," he interrupted; ''well just consider the 
minutes of every past session as read and adopted and pass 
on to a point where you're really going to take seriously what 
I tell you." 

**I'll take anything seriously except advice," she said, set- 
tling herself, however, in an attitude of attention. 

'*Tou know almost as much about this little election of 
last Tuesday as I do," he began slowly, and as though feel- 
ing his way. ** Just what it means Cowper, himself, can't tell. 
How or why the reform crowd happened to concentrate on 
Cairns and defeat him for Judge, when they couldn't beat 
other men still more obnoxious to them is too big a problem 
for any of us. Maybe Dawson had a greater element of per- 
sonal popularity among the people. Perhaps there was 
treachery in our own ranks. There are reasons enough why 
«some people on the inside should hate Cairns! If it was 
Dawson's strength or Cairns' weakness, it's something that 
might happen again — ^next year on a larger scale. If it was 
sheer accident, it will make no change in anybody's plans!" 

'* Maybe," suggested Eleanor, her keen mind stimulated by 
being called into this flattering consultation, ** maybe it was 
because a Judgeship caught the imagination of the Reformers 
while a mere sheriff or clerk of a court was beneath their 
grave dignity." 

He honoured her with a look of genuine appreciation. 
You're quick at these things, Eleanor," was his admiring 
comment. **Your surmise may be the right one. For our 
purposes, this is how the ^tuation appears to me. If the 
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Party had succeeded in doing what it expected it could have 
afforded to nominate next year any one Cowper and Pratt 
agreed upon, because they would have been sure to win, 
anyhow. That person wouldn't have been myself. In the 
ordinary course of events, there are two men entitled to their 
terms before I am." 

She nodded her understanding and assent. 

''If the election had been a complete defeat, on the other 
hand," Richard went on, ** they'd have turned to me as the 
one i>ossibility who might avert what they would have had 
every reason to expect, and it would have been policy for me 
to avoid the risk if I could have done so without alienating 
the men in power completely. The chances against me would 
have been too heavy. ' ' 

That, also, seemed to her to be well-reasoned. 

*'But now," he continued, ''there is nothing to make one 
believe the next election can't be won if our nominee is a 
man who can make a powerful appeal to the voters. At the 
same time, when they remember Cairns, they must certainly 
realize the danger of going to the polls with a candidate who 
had nothing to recommend him except the Organization's sup- 
port." 

"By which," Eleanor interjected, skipping a few steps in 
the orderly presentation of the case, "you mean your game 
would be to convince the Organization that the danger is 
great enough to demand your heading the ticket while you, 
yourself, gamble on the probability of it not being so critical 
as to keep you from winning out ! " 

"That's about it," he agreed, "I think I can bring our 
own crowd to see things my way, if I try. The question is 
'shall I try!' How great is the danger of a collapse? If 
I could know what's actually in Cowper 's mind, I'd be able 
to judge better. He knows more of what's under the surface 
than any one else on earth. But he never tells what he really 
thinks. Pratt's opinion's worth nothing. He lets his rage 
get the better of his judgment. So I have to make up my 
mind alone." 

Once more she gave a little nod. 
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IVe about made up my mind to risk it!*' he announced. 

If I wait, it may take years before my chance comes — ^whether 
there's a crash or not. And then after IVe served my term 
at Annapolis, I may be too old for the Senate. Of course, the 
risk is there. Allan's sure the collapse is just ahead, and IVe 
a great respect for his judgment. On the other hand, after 
all, he's an outsider. He's only lived here a little while. 
He's forced to judge without the background of a man bom 
and bred in the State. Tradition, you know! The horrors 
of black Republicanism — ^misrule in the sixties, and all that!" 

Yes, she knew — that motif had almost taken the place of a 
nursery song in the childhood of John Clausen's little grand- 
daughter. **We may not own slaves any more," she had 
once exasperated her husband by remarking, *'but just the 
same, our negroes are our most valuable property — our only 
property as a Party if it comes to that." 

However, she did not repeat this taunt tonight. This game 
of chance and skill was as much her game as his and there 
was no need to remind her of that fact. 

**I think I can manage it," he reiterated, '*but it oughtn't 
be done along the old stereotjrped lines. First of all, my 
nomination should seem to be forced on the Organization by 
a demand from the outside. And the same reasons which 
create that demand ought to make me a promient figure in 
the State with an appeal to the intellectuals — ^not a mere 
party man with a good record. Anybody can get the Or- 
ganization vote, and the fear is, it isn't enough! Do you 
understand what I'm trying to get at?" 

''Yes," she said promptly, '*I think so. You mean you 
want, on a small scale, to be thought a national figure, or 
something like that." 

He didn't find her phrasing particularly palatable, but she 
was tonight much more old Clausen's granddaughter than 
Richard Gwynn's wife, and she had no thought to waste on 
pretty speeches. 

'*Yes," he said, rather tartly, ''that's one way of putting 
it and it's where you come in, Eleanor. I was thinking we'd 
begin without delay to make a play for social recognition in 
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the Washington set. The Federal administration is Demo- 
cratic, and that will be a help. We must decide who are the 
important men there, and entertain them — ^their wives, too. 
Invite them over here and get them to speaking of ns — ^to 
thinking and talking of me as the Party's spokesman in this 
State. Then, perhaps, I can make a speech or two which we 
can bring to the notice of somebody in the Senate who might 
use it as a quotation. We can arrange for the publicity. 
Nobody could do all that better than you, my dear, and it's 
a field nobody else has attempted to work. What do you 
think!'' 

What she thought was indicated before she spoke, by the 
confident little toss she gave to her head. 

"Until this new-fangled idea about women taking office 
comes to pass, I'll undertake to manage the whole Senate and 
the Cabinet besides," she assured him gaily. But her next 
comment was anything but gay. 

''It will take a lot of money, Richard; not just a little 
more, but a lot. It means gowns and jewellery and flowers 
and wine and — oh! what's the use of telling you — ^you know 
aa well as I, what it costs not merely to entertain but to make 
an impression by your hospitality on men and women who 
are bored to distraction by all that ! ' ' 

Eleanor told herself afterwards with a smile that this was 
the first time since their wedding day that Richard had lis- 
tened without protest to her pleas for extravagance. 

**Yes, I hadn't forgotten," Richard admitted, knitting his 
brows, ''and it comes at a bad time for us, too, with this 
financial panic, and all the other things. Still, one can't sit 
down to cards without being prepared to stake something. 
How much would you suppose such a season would cost?" 

"How should I know?" Eleanor asked with a touch of 
malice. "You've explained to me so often how worthless my 
budgets are — I wouldn't dream of making an estimate for 
this. All I can say is, I can do it in a way that will dazzle 
even you, who thought of it first. But there's no use doing 
it if you're going to skimp, and you mustn't let what you're 
going to do be too apparent either, so you can't stop enter- 
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taining the people here in town. You've got to draw the 
new people into your present circle. That means doubling 
the cost. No," she concluded, decidedly, *'I couldn't guess 
how much it will take, but you'd have to give me a reasonably 
free hand." 

Her husband gazed moodily at the fire without speaking. 
Eleanor began to think perhaps she had somewhat overdone 
her little exhibition of retaliation. At any rate, she rose 
suddenly and sat on the arm of his chair, putting a hand on 
his shoulder. 

**Poor old Richard," she crooned, ''it's hateful the way you 
always have to be pestered about money. I wish this chance 
had waited just a year and a half so I really could help !" 

His response was entirely orthodox. 

''You are to do more than help," was his generous ad- 
mission after they were once more seated, sedately, in separate 
chairs, "the whole responsibility of the scheme will be yours. 
That's why I'm sanguine about it. And as for the money, '^' 
he sighed, half in unhappiness, half in resignation, "I sup- 
pose we'll have to put a mortgage on the old house. I despise 
doing it. It takes away somehow from its fine old flavour, 
but when the Devil drives — " 

"Now I wonder why I never made you do that before," 
laughed Eleanor, ' ' I guess it 's just as well I never thought of 
it. My, but I'm going to have a good time. I never re- 
alized how much fun it would be to be thoroughly useful!" 

But before the evening ended she had an idea all her own. 
"Mr. Governor Elect," she exclaimed, "I've been thinking!" 

"Does it cost more money?" he countered, but with un- 
shaken good humour. 

"No," she answered, "this time it's free, but it's a good 
idea, anyhow. All this love feasting with party big-wigs 
would be more effective if it were a trifle more spontaneous, 
don't you think t" 

He had no objection to interpose, so she went on to par- 
ticularize. 

"If you were to deliver a speech now or write an article 
with some slant toward — ^not exactly politics, but — ^what's 
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politics when it's grown up and doesn't squabble t" she de- 
manded impatiently. 

"Statecraft," he gave her the word with a freedom from 
hesitancy which indicated that his own thoughts had been 
straying in the same direction. 

"Well, statecraft, then — ^it sounds starched up, but you 
know what I mean — ^why, then, these people could take us up 
because the speech was so strong and clever and original." 

He looked at her thoughtfully, again considering what a 
politician she would have made if she'd been bom male and 
how much more of an asset she could be made because she 
was a woman instead, and such a woman; yet perhaps, just 
because she was so delightful as a woman and his own, he 
hated, all the more, to make the confession which had to be 
made if they were to play this difScult game as partners. 

"It's the only logical point of beginning," he admitted, 
slowly, "and I didn't overlook it. But — well, we might as 
well face facts, Eleanor — a fight like this is no time for preen- 
ing and pretences. My speeches are well enough in their way 
— graceful, sometimes, and well put together, but I've got 
nothing to say on any big question that would make the really 
important men sit up and take notice." 

It was the crowning proof of her intelligence that she 
neither attempted to delude her husband by specious flattery 
nor to express vexation, disappointment or incredulity. 

She knew as well as Richard himself what were his limita- 
tions and would never have made her suggestion had her 
scheme stopped there. 

"I did think," he continued, "of an article demonstrating 
that the Democratic tariff has no connection with the panic. 
It would be a party service on a big scale and I'm sure it 
could be done, but mere assertion won't do. It's a job for a 
scholar. I tried it and it was just a platform speech. ' ' 

"Allan could do it," Eleanor murmured, so quietly that 
Richard for a second was not sure whether it was she who 
spoke or his own thoughts. 

"Yes, Allan could do it," he repeated, "but whut good 
would that do me T " 
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*'Well," she answered, reverting to her usual habit of say- 
ing a disagreeable thing as attractively as she knew how, *'in 
a way, you are partners, so if Allan wrote it and you signed 
it, that would be a fair firm division of labour." 

Richard felt definitely the propriety of being shocked, not 
merely at the idea, which if the truth must be told, had 
fiitted through his own mind, but at its having been given 
voice by a young and delightful woman, and his own wife at 
that. 

**Such things have a very ugly name, Eleanor," he said 
lamely. 

It was patent to her how eagerly he hoped she would man- 
age to convince him of the propriety of the thing he was, 
after all, only too anxious to do. 

** Everything has an ugly name," she retorted, imperturb- 
ably; ''gentlefolk use synonyms. Now be sensible, Richard; 
half the men at Washington have their speeches prepared for 
them by their secretaries. That would be plagiarism if the 
man whose work they used objected, but when he's more than 
satisfied, it's an ordinary transaction of business. If you're 
going to strain at gnats — " her gesture implied an hyper- 
sensitive delicacy upon his part, utterly hopeless for this 
work-a-day world, and he decided enough had been done to 
satisfy the appearances of household honour. 

**Do you think Allan would do itt" He put the question 
with an anxiety strangely at variance with his righteous 
speech of only a moment before, but she had better sense 
than to smile. 

**He's such a curious chap," he added, ''such a mixture 
of the practical man and the innocent child— I don't know 
how to ask him." 

The question he put with his eyes instead of his lips, she 
answered without a second's hesitation. 

''You needn't bother," she said confidently, ''I know how 
to ask him." 



CHAPTER VI 

YES^ Eleanor was right. She knew how to ask Allan. 
She knew with mathematical certainty how surely he 
must yield to any demand she chose to make upon him, 
whether his submission was willing or reluctant. In this case, 
his conduct was particularly characteristic; or, at least, it 
seemed so to her. He told her without the slightest circum- 
locution he would do whatever she asked, but that this was a 
thing he hated to do, and hated still more to have her want 
him to do. For she, also, had put her request in what seemed 
to her a characteristic form. She disdained any pretence 
about the authorship of the plan; in her insistence upon it 
being altogether her own, she even gave an impression beyond 
the bounds of truth. She led Allan to suppose she had wrung 
from her husband an assent as hesitant as the one she now 
sought, nor did she affect any illusions about the morality of 
what i^e proposed. 

It was vicious, yes, to be sure, but after all, wasn't Allan 
giving the whole thing a ridiculous importance, taking the 
entire affair with a seriousness verging on the mock heroic? 
And she did want so very much to make Richard Governor, 
and this was their only chance; besides, he'd make a better 
Gtovemor than any other possible candidate, so the final re- 
sult of the subterfuge would be for good rather than ill, and 
th^e was nobody who could do such an article half so well 
as Allan and — 

"After all," she ended with her most intoxicating smile, 
**a man can't be really fond of a woman if he's only willing 
to do for her the things he ought to do, anyhow!" 

'*I said I'd do it," Allan had replied, almost sullenly, **but 
I don 't want you to suppose I 'm ignorant of its meaning. It 's 
false pretences of a kind. It's no better because there doesn't 
happen to be a law against it. It's making your public im- 
a^e Mr. Gwynn is a certain kind of man, when he isn't. 
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No doubt, he's better in some ways, but he's not what they 
suppose. And I'm the principal party to a fraud." 

* * You and I together, ' ' she corrected, * * I 'm playing Delilah 
tonight, you cross old Samson!" 

**But I'm not blind, Nell," he retorted, **I see perfectly 
what I'm about, and I don't like it. I'm going to do it, but 
in the same spirit as I'd probably rob a bank or kill a man 
if I thought your happiness really depended on it. And it 
annoys me all the more to discover how far you can drag 
me, and how well you know it. ' ' 

'*It doesn't annoy me," she responded, happily. **I like 
it ! Allan, you nice, funny, old Allan, why should you mind 
my being able to tell how fond you are of me — how you just 
can't help spoiling me now and thent But after all, isn't it 
more important to have the people you love know you'd do 
most anything to make them happy, than to go around wear- 
ing a ball and chain of stupid, dull scruples, tickling your self- 
righteousness for your only amusement in lifet" 

**No," he answered, dourly, '*my first and biggest job ia 
to keep on good terms with myself." 

She clapped her hands gleefully. ** That's it!" she cried, 
**you know you can't keep on good terms with yourself or 
any one else when you're on bad terms with me!" 

Which explains why Allan, after some weeks of concentrated 
thought and reading, during which Eleanor did not see him 
at all, finally appeared at the Little House between the Trees 
one night in early December with an article on ** Tariff Re- 
form and its Financial Reactions" so striking in its force and 
originality, and so irresistible in its logic as to inspire the 
most sincere astonishment in both Richard and Eleanor, al- 
though they had expected from him something decidedly un- 
usual. After <K>nquering his initial repugnance for attempt- 
ing the task under these peculiar conditions, he had found 
genuine enjoyment in the work. He was ardently convinced 
of his thesis under the spell of composition and had lost all 
sense of the personal in the consideration of an abstract eco- 
nomic problem. For the time, it mattered as little who was to 
sponsor his argument as whether Newton or some other person 
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should be known as the discoverer of the Law of Gravitation. 
Here was a proposition to be demonstrated ; and this was the 
manner of showing it was unanswerably true I 

**It's — ^it's beyond all praise/' was Richard's ultimate de- 
cision, after having read and re-read it with an ever-growing 
enthusiasm. ''There simply is no flaw in it from beginning 
to end. There isn't any reply to it. The man who attacks 
it will just have to rely on sophistry and prejudice." 

*'And it's so amazingly clear!" Eleanor had echoed. '*It 
must be, if I can understand it ! I expected it to be dull and 
heavy like the fat books you try to make me read, but it's 
I>08itively fascinating. Allan, you're a wonder-child!^' 

''There's only one thing against it," Richard said, after 
their enthusiasm had talked itself into a more critical atti- 
tude. "It doesn't sound anything like my stuff. And to re- 
cast it would ruin it, I'kn afraid." 

"Nonsense!" Eleanor struck in, emphatically, "I wouldn't 
dream of changing one comma ! Who knows what your style 
is, Richard t Or the style of anybody in politics — particularly 
in Maryland, where only twenty people know there is such 
a thing, and three of the twenty are in the secret. Publish 
it! — and be quick about it. Congress is going to assemble 
next week." 

Where it shoiQd be published was the next subject of de- 
bate. The North American Review or The Nation were 
clearly the most advisable agencies of publicity, but such 
a choice involved too long a delay to serve Richard's can- 
didacy. Richard's idea was for its issuance in one of the 
New York dailies favourable to the administration, any one 
of which would be eager to print it; it would then be cir- 
culated immediately. But Eleanor, with her instinctive sensi- 
tiveneia to impressions, public or personal, protested imperi- 
ously against the project. 

"No! No! No!" she exclaimed, "if there were time for a 
magazine, it would be different. But sending an article to 
a New York paper looks like just what it really is — ^a play for 
notoriety. It belcmgs in a newspaper published right here in 
your own town! €^et the outside papers to copy it, if you 
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can — as many as possible. But let it seem spontaneous above 
all things. Don't you agree with me, Allan!" 

**I suppose you're right," he answered, listlessly. He had 
taken almost no part in the evening's conversation. He had 
brought them the typed copy of his article, allowed them to 
exclaim over its merits, consider its possibilities, discuss plans 
for its publication, and all the while had maintained a reserve 
which might have been embarrassment, or a smothered resent- 
ment, or both. 

**Then I'm in the majority," Eleanor had proclaimed, ex- 
ultantly. ''Take it to The Sun this very night. Get them to 
arrange with their correspondents everywhere for its circular 
tion. Maybe there will still be time for tomorrow's issue. 
Or if not — ^then the day after. Don't let's waste a min- 
ute." 

As Richard rose to obey orders, he put his hand on the 
shoulder of his young associate. 

*'I want to say something to you, Allan, before I go, but 
maybe you can imagine it better than I can say it. I haven't 
tried to thank you for what you've done — " 

** Don't, please!" Allan interrupted, almost as though he 
had suffered a twinge of physical pain. 

'*No," commanded Eleanor, ''let me say it for you." And 
before either of them had guessed what was in her mind, she 
put one arm about his shoulders and kissed him daintily on the 
brow. 

** That's for Richard," she laughed, her cheeks glowing. 
"And this," she added, placing her own soft lips upon his, 
*'is for Nell!" And she was back again on her side of the 
hearth-stone before he had caught his breath. 

Richard joined his laugh to hers, but Allan did not lai:^h. 
He did not even succeed in forcing a smile, though he made a 
vigorous effort to accomplish one. If anything, his reserve 
seemed somewhat intensified, though he mustered together 
suflScient gallantry to murmur, **I'm being overpaid, you 
know — really outrageously overpaid." 

**Then where 's my change!" Eleanor tossed back, as she 
took refuge behind the barrier of her departing husband. 
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But Allan made no pretence of pursuit. 

" I '11 be afraid to leave the two of you together, ' ' Richard 
complained, smilingly. 

"You needn't!" Eleanor assured him with a sigh of resig- 
nation. ^ ' He doesn 't look like a Lothario now, does he f " 

Nor did he, even when she retumfe^ from the doorway after 
Richard had gone on his way. He appeared moody and un- 
happy, and to be unwilling or unable to conceal his feelings. 

She looked down on him with a pleasant solicitude she had 
not shown before. 

** What's the matter, Allan!" she asked. '*Does it make 
you wretched to have the pretty bit of work you did snatched 
away like thist It would me, but I could never do another, 
while you — ^why, you'll do a hundred before you're forty, and 
nobody will spoil them for you either!" 

He shook his head impatiently. *'You know well enough 
now that it 's done, I don 't care a rap what you do with it. ' ' 

**Then tell me what is troubling you," she urged, sooth- 
ingly, "and let me kiss the place, and make it well." 

By way of reply, he looked at her with an expression wholly 
unmistakable in its import — so free from the aflfected fervour 
she encountered daily, and at the same time, so surcharged with 
a whole-souled intensity that she forgot her years of coquetry 
and blushed under his scrutiny like a girl of sixteen. 

For a full minute they stood looking at each other. 

Then he said abruptly, "I suppose you can guess what's 
troubling me, and I reckon I'd better go home." 

Neither of them spoke a word until he stood at the door- 
way. Then she asked tensely: 

"Do you think you really must go, Allan! Couldn't you 
learn to stay — anyhow!" 

He continued to stare at her with that same look of suffer- 
ing wistfulness she found so disconcerting. 

Then he repeated mechanically: 

"No, I reckon I'd better go home." 



CHAPTER VII 

DAY after day went by at the Little House between 
the Trees and still Allan's absence remained un- 
broken. It surprised Eleanor more than a little to 
note how much she missed seeing him. She was not ac- 
customed to allowing her thoughts to dwell with any degree 
of insistence upon such vacancies as occurred from time to 
time in her little court. Also, just at this time she was ab- 
normally occupied by the most exciting events. The article 
on the Tariff duly performed every duty the conspirators had 
anticipated and more besides. It was quoted and copied in 
every part of the country, receiving in all quarters the most 
fulsome praise from Democrats and the most violent abuse 
from Republicans accorded to any speech or article published 
since the preceding Congressional elections. 

The name of the distinguished Treasurer of Maryland was 
tossed to and fro in the Senate chamber with gratifying fre- 
quency, and the highest hopes of the Gwynns were surpassed 
when there arrived one morning at their home a cordial letter 
(promptly reproduced next day in the local papers) couched 
in terms of the heartiest admiration from the Arch-Apostle 
of Tariff Reform, then occupying the post of President of the 
United States. It was all working out in a manner which 
realized Richard's most extravagant dreams, but it was none 
the less intoxicating because each move in the game had been 
so ciarefully planned. Unconsciously, he assumed many of 
the amusing little vanities of the political celebrity. He de- 
livered oracular homilies now and then on public questions 
even when no one was present but his wife, and more than 
once she bit her lip in the midst of a suppressed smile to eheck 
herself from reminding her husband that he had not really 
had a thing to do with the composition of the little master- 
piece which showed symptoms of affecting his self-esteem as 
much as it had his reputation. It would have been foolish 
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and harmful for Eleanor to prick the bubble he was so de- 
lightedly blowing. Yet it did seem to her delieiously funny 
that he should have forgotten completely the ownership of 
the fine feathers he flaunted with such gusto. At such times, 
there would come to her thoughts of Allan, left all alone to 
get what poor solace he could out of a bad conscience, and his 
own secret knowledge of having furthered brilliantly and 
unscrupulously, the plans of the man of all men he could not 
think of without corroding envy. At such moments, Eleanor 
would become possessed by a poignant wave of commiseration 
and concern for the man who was unhappy because of her 
and her necessities. Concern, yes, and pity, but not regret; 
at least, not to the extent of wishing undone what had been 
accomplished. Things had to be done in. this highly prac- 
tical world, and in the doing of them, men and women were 
often enough made sadly unhappy. For this Eleanor was 
honestly, profoundly sorry, as she was now for Allan. But 
what else could one do unless one chose to remain utterly pas- 
sive, and to become the victim instead of the guiding spirit 
of events. Of course, Allan would come back sooner or later, 
and she would be very **nice" to him. She would try to 
make up to him in quiet, innocent comradeship the hours of 
turbulent unhappiness he must be suffering, not because it 
was her duty, but because she really wanted to do this for 
him — for herself, too, she candidly admitted. Meanwhile, 
however, the days slipped by and Allan did not come back. 

Christmas came and went in the midst of festivities such 
as the House between the Trees had never known before — ^not 
even in the days when Richard's great-grandfather had re- 
turned from his successful ministry to the Court of St. James. 

There was a dinner graced by the presence of the Secretary 
of the Treasury at which a vivacious young Senator from 
Alabama paid such unconcealed homage to his lovely hostess 
that Eleanor had need of every atom of her skill and tact to 
hold his interest without incurring the hostility of his wife, 
or the wounded vanity of the Cabinet oflScer who was old 
but, perhaps, all the more avid of feminine admiration. 
There was a continuous round of informal receptions in the 
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afternoons at which Eleanor poured tea daintily and con- 
trived to impress her fellow-townsmen and townswomen with 
the respect her remarkable husband inspired among the dis- 
criminating statesmen who were steering the National Ship of 
State. And by way of climax, there was a brilliant dance on 
Christmas night, at which Eleanor Gwynn, irresistible with 
her sparkling new jewels and a wonderful gown (of whose 
exact shade no one to this day is really certain, so delicately 
did it hover between the palest of rose and the soft splendour 
of silver) was here and there and everywhere, dancing with 
her inimitable grace with one personage, flirting a minute 
thereafter no less daintily with another — ^forcing every one, 
whether reluctant or eager, to add something to the gaiety 
and charm of a night not yet faded from the memory of* 
those whose good fortune it was to be there and to experience 
the spell of her triumphant fascination. And all this time 
Allan steadfastly refused each invitation, formal or informal. 
On Christmas morning, Eleanor received from him in a quaint 
old silver vase a huge cluster of orchids and hidden among 
them was a note without prelude or greeting which read : 

'^I should like to think you are wearing a flower of mine tonight, 
although I shall not be there to see. 

"Allan.'' 

And that night, or rather early in the morning, after the 
dance was over and the last guest had departed, Eleanor be- 
fore undressing, had seated herself at her desk and written ^ 
by way of reply : 

^ Allan dear: 

"1 did wear your flowers, and the wonderful old vase is now 
filled with them on my dressing table, but it would have made a 
happy day still happier, if you had been here, too. 

"Aren't you coming back to us, Allan t I miss you. I want 
more than you believe, to see you and talk with you. 

"Nell." 

He must have sent his reply without waiting an hour, for 
it reach^ her on the afternoon of the same day. 
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^'Dear Nell/' it said, ''it is because I want so much to see you 
thttt I have not allowed myself to come. When my want becomes 
less insistent — ^if that should ever happen — ^I shall feel I have a 
right to yield to it. But will it matter to you thent 

"Allan." 

Eleanor read the note and gave vent to a miniature sigh. 
Men were so silly — even strong men like Allan who could try 
cases and write articles on the Tariff. Why couldn't he be 
sensible f Such pleasant evenings they had enjoyed together ! 
And now he had to spoil everything just because he wouldn't 
use the remarkable brain he put to such excellent service in 
every other field. He had at last discovered that he loved 
her. She knew what was happening to him long before. 
There was nothing, after all, unique in his emotion. Many 
gentlemen, from time to time, became afflicted with the same 
disease. She happened to be the wife of his friend and col- 
league. Well, that implied definite limitations on their con- 
duct, to be sure, but those restraints would have been ap- 
plicable to her, in any event. He must have realized that 
from the beginning. Then why couldn't he go on as before, 
serving her, ministering to her happiness, finding a happiness 
of his own in her presence and interest in him — loving her if 
he would, in all openness and good fellowship f That, so far 
as she could tell, was her feeling for him. Her fondness for 
Allan, her happiness in his presence and devotion, were strong 
enough to be dignified, she decided, by the word **love," if 
the terminology made any difference, but she entertained feel- 
ings of about the same kind, differing only in degree, for 
many men and a few women. 

AUan, then, would have been welcome to bask in her smiles, 
to speak of his affection without hesitancy and to receive every 
verbal assurance of its appreciation and due requital. Rich- 
ard would never have found the slightest ground for objec- 
tion or irritation in that. He would, on the contrary, have 
been tolerantly amused and, perhaps, not wholly free from 
complacency at this innocent covetousness of his rare pos- 
session. 

As for more — ^well, there was a trite proverb e^bout the 
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nutritive value of half a loaf. Why would Allan persist in 
making every one uncomfortable by indulging his absurdi* 
ties ! 

Such thoughts went coursing through Eleanor's mind as 
she sat at her dressing table on the night she received Allan's 
second note. The silver vase was still in the place of honour 
she had given it, although his orchids — ^now faded — ^had been 
replaced by fragrant Killamey roses. Richard, unceremoni- 
ously entering the room, bent down first to inhale a deep 
draught of their sweetness and immediately thereafter to pay 
a tribute of a highly discriminating affection to the rival of 
the roses. 

'*It seems to me," laughed Eleanor, *'it would have been 
more courtly if you'd have reversed the order of your caresses, 
Richard!" 

*' Climax, my dear, climax," Richard rejoined easily, sink- 
ing into a chair. ''That's a fine old bit of silver, by the way, 
isn't it?" 

She lifted it from the table — roses and all — and placed it 
in his hands. 

''It's either a genuine specimen of the Restoration period 
or a wonderfully good reproduction," she explained, "I'm 
not sure which." 

He examined it carefully. He knew more about objects 
of vertu than she, having been thoroughly educated in such 
matters, as she often reminded him, at the expense of his 
great-grandfather, and she awaited his verdict with real in- 
terest. 

"It's genuine," he concluded, finally; "you see this tiny 
bevel at the bottom. An imitator wouldn't get that result. 
It must have been a hideous extravagance* Allan sent it, 
didn't het" 

She nodded. 

"Wonder where he ever picked it up," Richard said. 
"Never in Baltimore! I suppose he commissioned some one 
to get his London correspondent to look for something like 
that! Restoration—" he continued, "why Restoration, par- 
ticularly ! ' ' 
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"Nell Gwynn," she reminded him, '* don't you remember?" 

His gesture was one of indulgent disapproval. 

**0h yes," he smiled, **so I do. Are you sure all that's 
exactly in good taste?" 

**I hope not," she answered, smiling back at him. **Now 
and then I need a vacation. My grandfather was named 
Clausen. ' ' 

**A11 the more luck for my grandfather's grandson." He 
paused to taste the flavour of the retort he rather fancied, 
before he asked as casually as he could: **I've been meaning 
to talk to you about Allan. Is there anything wrong between 
you?" 

**What makes you suppose so?" Eleanor sparred for an 
instant's time, not because she had any hesitancy on her own 
account in telling Richard everything she knew about Allan's 
desertion, but she was by no means sure whether Allan would 
not regard such a disclosure as a breach of faith. 

She knew that her husband would be annoyed at an affecta- 
tion of ignorance of anything so obvious as the change in her 
relations to his young colleague. She also knew he would en- 
deavour to hide his annoyance, and she found the accuracy 
of her forecast mildly amusing. 

**He hasn't been here for weeks," was Richard's method of 
explanation. ** We've been busy, of course, but you must 
have noticed it, and at the oflSce ! he's been altogether changed 
— ^keeps absurd hours, sometimes till midnight and after, talks 
about nothing but work, and treats himself like a galley slave. 
Has there been any unpleasantness here, or is it still that 
Tariff article?" 

**Not altogether!" Eleanor answered promptly. She had 
by this time decided upon a course of complete frankness in 
outline without any wealth of detail. *'0f course, it began 
with that. I made him write it against his will. He had 
scruples — ^he has scruples about lots of things. The essay 
helped him to discover suddenly that he was exceedingly de- 
voted to me ; otherwise, he Vould never have been persuaded 
to do something of which he disapproved. And, since I was 
the wife of his friend and patron, he seems to have thought 
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being fond of me is a sin for which he most punish himself 
by exile. ' ' 

*'I see," Richard mused. **I guessed it was something like 
that. Still, you usually manage to discipline your admirers 
better. They learn to pine in your presence, rather than in 
solitude." 

** Allan isn't usual," was her reply and it seemed to both of 
them a sufScient one. 

**Can't you bring him to reason!" 

**Yes, I can," Eleanor assented, **but I'm not altogether 
sure whether it's wise." 

** Why, my dear," Richi^d protested, ** surely nobody knows 
better than you how to take care of herself, and Allan of all 
people — " 

**0h, it's not that!" she interrupted, impatiently, **but — " 

'*Well, if it's not that," he went on, brushing aside her 
interjection, '*I can't see why you shouldn't try to bring 
things back to their former footing. He's surely doing him- 
self harm now — ^he's seedy, and he's unhappy. You certainly 
ought to be able to let him understand there 's no earthly harm 
in his liking you — liking you as much as he chooses, so long 
as it stops there. You 've done it with a score of others. And 
Allan can be made tremendously useful to us, Eleanor," he 
added significantly. * ' He 's proved that already ! ' ' 

''Of course!" she assented, musingly, and with an unac- 
customed freedom from her habitual selfishness no less start- 
ling to herself than to her husband. ''I was thinking though 
— suppose Allan is the thousandth man, and he really will be 
more miserable dangling around me than off by himself — 
ought I—" . ' 

*'My dear — " Richard expostulated, raising his eyebrows, 
* * you surprise me ! " 

*' Me too I" she said, mentally shaking herself. ''Well, III 
bring him back then if they're your orders. 'I shall obey 
thee in all things, my Lord.' " 

He laughed, as he rose to leave the room. 

"It's mainly because I want him to be comfortable," he 
insisted, attempting to convince himself as well as Eleanor. 
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She glanced up at him with searching shrewdness, but her 
only comment was to repeat once more, **0f course!" 

*'Wait!" she called as he was about to close the door. 
**I'm coming down town tomorrow and I'll stop in at your 
office and chance across him there. It will seem less calculated 
that way. I intended having you lock up all this new jew- 
elry. It isn't safe letting it lie around here, but now that I 
think of it, you can be busy and I'll ask Allan to do it in- 
stead. He has a key to the vault, hasn't het" 

He nodded affirmatively. "I suppose it's all right," he 
agreed doubtfully. **It really isn't the proper thing putting 
our own valuables in with the State's securities, and allowing 
any one person to have access to the lock box. It's absurdly 
lax — in States where modern methods are in vogue — " 

** Nonsense," she exclaimed, **in States where modem meth- 
ods are in vogue, you wouldn't be Treasurer, at all. A box 
of our own would cost us the price of a dinner party for four. 
You preach thrift better than you practise it!^' 

* * Oh, well, ' ' he assented, * * it 's only for a few months ! Qo 
ahead then. But one of us will be putting those pearls of 
yours in and taking them out every few days. It will be a 
nuisance." 

**Your great-grandfather would have bowed very low and 
said it was a pleasure to serve a fair lady," she said, reprov- 
ingly. * ' These be degenerate days for my unhappy sex. And 
now I'm insulted. Give me a power, and let them make me 
a pass key, and I'll go and come like an independent woman 
without your help ! ' ' 

**It isn't just the thing," he reiterated once more. 

'^Well, if you're lazy you must be lax, too," was her crisp 
way of closing the discussion. **And if you're lax, you might 
as well be lax enough for comfort. I suppose the State is as 
safe with me as with you. I've no designs on it — it's so im- 
personal and aged and sexless." And she turned away to 
her dressing table. 

Next morning, a trim and entrancing figure, crowned with 
a boyish round cap of ermine fur, Eleanor invaded the dusty 
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ofSces of East Lexington Street, ostensibly in search of her 
husband. The December frost had brought a glowing colour 
to her cheeks and her big grey eyes were brighter than ever 
after her invigourating walk down town. Her vivid per- 
sonality seemed highly incongruous in the dingy outer ofSce to 
the clerks and to the typist in her little walled-off room on 
the side. (A typist was the last cry of modernity in that 
year of grace and a concession to Allan's impatienoe with 
older methods.) 

Eleanor, herself, felt no sense of the inappropriate in her 
presence among the dry leaves of tedious litigation. These 
rooms, as she well knew, had long ago, in happier days, been 
the home of a man of distinction and a woman of charm like 
herself. She had often allowed her fancy to people them 
again with the gay and courtly revels of the era of clipper 
ships and East Indian fortunes. Poor old house! she often 
thought — its youth and gay spirits all snatched away, de- 
serted by its brave sons and pretty daughters and left to drag 
out a dismal and unbeautif ul old age earning a miserable pit- 
tance sheltering quarrels and schemes of sordid profit, in- 
stead of boundless hospitality and delightful gallantry. She 
was sorry for the sad old building fallen from its high estate 
as the price of a city's vulgar growth. It must comfort its 
brooding old soul when some one young and vivacious like 
herself came to awaken its memories, and bring assurances 
that its glorious past was not wholly forgotten I 

She sat in the outer office dreaming such fugitive dreams, 
her eyes fixed on a beautifully modeled white mantel which 
framed a cheerless empty fire-place, when the admiring office 
boy brought her sharply back to the present and to the pur- 
pose of her visit. Mr. Gwynn was engaged on a matter of 
much importance. Would it matter if Mr. Conway saw her 
instead? The boy wondered secretly what business could be 
so important as entertaining such an apparition, and still 
more, what Conway had ever done to deserve such good 
fortune. 

Eleanor replied absently, consenting to the substitution, 
meanwhile considering the possibility of tran9planting that 
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fine old mantel into her own home. It really was wasted 
here. She smiled whimsically as she remembered how sin- 
cerely she had been pitying, only an instant before, the forlorn 
old house she was now planning to rob of its last remaining 
jewel, and the office boy's mind lost itself in surmises as to 
what delightful thought had called into being an expression 
of such sweetness and nobility. Perhaps it was because she 
had deigned to look upon his small self not altogether without 
favour ! 

She found Allan sitting at his desk, buried among formida- 
ble papers. Evidently, her name had not been announced 
to him, for he uttered a little inarticulate exclamation of sur- 
prise as he sprang to his feet. Richard was right. He was 
pale and care-worn. She looked down into his tired face and 
for an instant was oppressed by a sense of something almost 
like guilt. 

*'Nell — " he exclaimed, when the door had closed upon 
them. 

She seated herself, although uninvited. '*I had an errand 
for Richard and when I was here, I felt I just had to see 
you, and here I am. You aren't going to put me out, are you, 
Allan?" 

She asked it as though she really had dreaded such an end- 
ing to their interview, but he made no reply at all in words. 
He sat there looking at her with the same expression of pain 
and wistfulness in his eyes which she had found so discon- 
certing before. 

If they were to talk at all she saw she must begin the dis- 
cussion. 

** Allan," she said seriously, not attempting this time to 
avoid his gaze, ''has it honestly made you any happier to stay 
away from me all these days!" 

He hesitated, searching his soul before replying : 

''No, it hasn't, but in the end it may— or it may make you 
happier. At any rate — it's right." 

"It has not made me happier." Unconsciously her speech 
assumed something of the simplicity and directness of his, 
"it has made me unhappy — ^very unhappy," 
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A sudden light leaped up in his eyes and as swiftly died 
down again. 

'*I don't know just what you mean," he said, '*but what- 
ever you mean, that's all the more reason why I should keep 
out of your way." 

** Allan," she began again, '*we mustn't play at cross pur- 
poses — ^you and I. I know perfectly well what you mean. 
I could pretend I didn't and I might, too, if you weren't as 
much to me as you are. But I intend you shall understand 
exactly what I mean. You think you 're in love with me ! " 

**I am," he affirmed, once more with the same intense sim- 
plicity. 

'*Yes," she responded, eagerly, *'I never doubted it. I 
knew it before you did. Perhaps I tried to make you love 
me. If it has made you unhappy, I'm sorry — ^truly, truly, 
Allan! but I wanted you to love me. I still want it very 
much. ' ' 

*'You have your wish," he murmured, in the same mono- 
tone. 

**But perhaps we don't mean just the same thing when we 
use the word," she went on. **I didn't intend something 
which should make you wretched and keep you away from me. 
I meant you to find joy in it and comradeship and a wish to 
give me the same things." 

** Maybe you don't know as much about men as you think !" 
he broke forth, for the first time giving a hint of the fire be- 
neath his weariness, ''two men might form such a companion- 
ship well enough — ^with you, it's different. We don't mean 
the same, or anything like it. And your husband is my 
friend!" 

She reached out an eloquent hand as though to place it 
upon his arm in token of an overwhelming sympathy, but sud- 
denly withdrew it as though determined to do nothing which 
might add to his turmoil and effort at self-mastery. 

**You must forgive me," Ishe urged, *'if I've brought you 
pain. You know I never intended it. I wanted so much to 
give you happiness, but you're different, Allan! You're odd 
— even now you won't let me. 
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**Ah, but you can 't, Nell. How can you!" he demanded, 
and the tones of his sincerity and hopelessness caused Eleanor 
to wish as earnestly as she was capable of wishing anything 
that she could be really useful to this dear tortured boy with 
his childlike nature and his marvellous mind. And the most 
useful thing, perhaps, she could do was to let him alone ! But 
Richard wanted him! This she might have ignored, carried 
away as she was by her wholly unfeigned solicitude for him, 
had it not been that she wanted him herself, wanted him so 
much as to find it impossible to reconcile herself to letting 
him drift away completely, and this want she might not ig- 
nore! 

* ' I can give you happiness, ' ' she insisted, with an emphasis 
none the less vigorous because of its tenderness ^d soft en- 
treaty. '*It mayn't be the happiness you crave, but that you 
can't have anyhow. So what will you dot Go without any, 
or accept what I'm aching to give you! Say I made a mis- 
take; granted I should, from the beginning, have behaved to 
you as coldly and as formally as that typist girl! I didn't! 
And I firtirred up feelings in you I never dreamed of. That 
can't be undone now. Let's deal with the present as it is; 
you say yourself it makes you no happier to stay away, so—" 

She paused, waiting to read in his face some response to 
her plea. The play of conflicting emotions reflected there 
told her nothing except how deeply stirred he was by a 
situation every other man she knew would have accepted as 
too trivial for anything but banter. 

He forced himself to take up the thread of the argument 
although he spoke of his feelings with evident embarrass- 
ment: 

**What it comes to is this; I love you and you're fond 
of me. You want to be kind to me, just as though you were 
a man — " 

'*No," Eleanor broke in, **not a bit as though I were a 
man. Do I look or talk or think like a man? But can't a 
man and a girl be comrades unless she's his wife or his 
mistress, or unless he expects to make her so sooner or later?" 

Her freedom from self -consciousness in thus dragging their 
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discussion into the clear light of plain words forced him to 
deal with her in the same way. 

'*I used to think so/' he answered, **now I only know if you 
weren 't married, I 'd move Heaven and Earth to marry you. 
If you were any one else's wife, I'd never rest till I'd taken 
you away from your husband; being what you are, whenever 
I see you I'm thinking how much I want you, and how surely 
I can't get you!" 

**And when you don't see me — " she prompted gently. 

**It's just the same when I don't," he admitted, savagely. 

**So you see," she summed up, with a triumphant air in 
which, however, there was no sting, '*even on your own show- 
ing, the slightest comfort I can bring to you is just so much 
sheer gain. I can't marry you and I won't be your mis- 
tress, but just the same, I do love you, Allan, in my own way. 
And if you're going to be miserable under any circumstances 
— ^if you really care about me, you must be willing to do some- 
thing for my happiness, even if it hurts!" 

**Your happiness!" he repeated, sceptically. 

*'Yes, mine," she persisted. *'You think it doesn't matter 
to me because I don't mope. You'll never know how I missed 
you. It makes me wretched to think in a month — or two— or 
three — ^youll have lost all interest in me, and be glad of it!" 

'*You needn't worry about that." 

**0h, I know," she said sapiently, '*you can't imagine it 
now, but you'll see! You remember how you talked to me 
that first night about opening a window into a new world. 
You did open it — and you taught me to peep through it hap- 
pily, an<^ now you've slammed it in my face. You don't care 
whether I stand in the dark or not ! That isn 't love, Allan ! 
It's a crude, selfish appetite — nothing more!" 

He flinched as though she had actually struck him a blow. 
She hastened to apply a balm to the anguish she had inflicted, 
at the same time continuing to press her advantage. 

**I'm certain you never thought of it that way, but you 
forgot about me altogether in your disappointment at finding 
there was something you wanted and couldn't have. I didn't 
forget about you. That's why I'm here. If you really love 
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me — ^in any way at all — ^you'll try to give me what does lie 
in. your power, just as I'm trying to give you all I can! 
Can't you do that for me, Allan? Can't you?" 

She finished, breathless, resistlessly swept along by the 
wholly genuine wish she was expressing — eyes, lips, voice all 
pleading her cause with a force far more compelling than 
words. 

Allan was shaken beyond coherent speech and he attempted 
no effort at concealment. 

**Nell!" he murmured brokenly. 

**Nell — " but she would not let him say what was in his 
thoughts; perhaps, after all, she did know more about men 
than Allan had been willing to admit. 

'^You are going to open the window again for me, Allan. 
Her words were an affirmation rather than a question, and 
more than either, they were a caress. 

What man looking into those great grey eyes, now sus- 
piciously moist, could have turned away with a brutal ''No?" 

''And I," she declared, with a humility almost indistin- 
guishable from pride, ''I ^all try to grow in the sun and the 
wind you let in. Won't you be glad — ^just a little glad— of 
that?" 

This time she let him take the hand she had withdrawn 
before, and perhaps it was she, rather than he, whose impulse 
carried it to his lips. 

'*My dear," he said, more touched than she, herself, could 
have believed possible, *4t is you who have brought the light 
and the wind to me, this day. For I do love you, and had 
let myself forget what love really means. But now — " 

**Now," she interrupted, without a moment's doubt as to 
beauty of deed being as simple as beauty of thought, *'now 
I shall give to you, and be to you, everything in the world 
you deserve except the one thing you want most, and you 
shall love me all the more because of that!" 

Once more he raised her hand to his lips, but his eyes 
could not repress the doubt that love could thrive, forever 
condemned to go in fetters. 

"Because," she told him, **if it could be otherwise, I 
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wouldn't be myself. It would be another woman you won, 
whether she stole my name and wore my face, or not. And I 
should hate her and you too!" 

She stopped in the midst of her outburst, laughing softly 
at her own vehemence. 

** Don't let me hate you, Allan!" she urged. *'Not ever! 
and don't hate me even when I deserve it ! Is it a promise t" 
she demanded, using the phrase she had adopted as the ritual- 
istic ending to every important decision she inspired. 

**It's more than a promise," he replied, solemnly; **no 
matter what you did, I could never hate you." 

^^I do outrageous things sometimes," she confessed, with a 
delightful implication that the manner of her crimes much 
more than atoned for their morals." 

**You do," was his cheerful concurrence, **and it never 
seems to make any difiference to me!" 

**You won't ever forget, and begin to despise me for them, 
like the funny old preacher you really aret" 

**I'm not good at forgetting, Nell." 

**Then — " she announced, swiftly crossing the room and 
suddenly letting in a great gust of crisp winter air, **look, 
Allan — ^the window is open again ! ' ' 



CHAPTEB VIII 

IT was on New Year 's morning that Allan made his return 
to the House between the Trees, to be welcomed first by 
Bichard in his well-bred, unconstrained manner, which 
completely ignored any breach in the continuity of his mem- 
bership in the little family group. 

While the two men were chatting pleasantly at the foot of 
the staircase, down swept Eleanor. 

'* Happy New Tear, Allan!" she called, giving him both 
hands as she^ stood upon the last step looking down at him, 
her face promising every imaginable boon. 

'* Happy New Tear!" she repeated, **it's going to be a 
wonderful year, for me, for Richard, and for you too, Al- 
lan!" 

''It is already for you, my dear," her husband retorted, 
gallantly, ''look in the glass!" 

"I did look, silly, before I came down," she rejoined, 
promptly. "Much you know about women for all your ad- 
vantages! Well, AUan, come prophesy! Richard shall be- 
come a (Governor, I shall be a Queen, and you a Saviour of 
the People, and all within the year! Say Amen!" 

He shook his head smilingly. Even in jest he could not 
be persuaded to do or say anything which might modify his 
stubbornly-maintained belief in impending disaster to the 
Party and the unwisdom of Richard becoming its standard 
bearer. 

"I'm no soothsayer," he protested; "I'm only your dis- 
ciple, Nell. I'm here to pray, not to prophesy. Whatever 
happens, it must be a happy year for you!" 

' ' It begins well, ' ' she admitted, giving Allan a glance with 
its own meaning. 

It did indeed begin well for all of them. To Richard, it 
brought an invitation to dine during the following week as the 
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gaest of the President of the United States, and the glow 
of satisfied vanity and renewed hope kindled by this recogni- 
tion of his national importance was warm enough to endure 
unquenched the wretched avalanche of unpaid bills which 
descended upon the house that morning. To Eleanor and 
Allan, it brought the first long and intimate talk they had 
enjoyed since their separation — ^the first of a series extend- 
ing over all the winter and early spring months and which 
appeared destined never to lose their interest and charm. 
They thought there had been few reticences in their intimacy 
before, but then it was almost altogether Allan's confidences 
which caused this impression in their minds. Now he asked, 
as a matter of right, the most searching questions and she 
answered every one with never a thought of invaded privacy. 
He loved her. He had a right to all of her mind and her 
play of emotion and she found a happiness in yielding them 
to him. 

There was a quality in these long, disjointed and amaz- 
ingly frank conversations which defied the analysis of either 
of them. He loved her and had made her know it; instead 
of awakening indignation, he had found a welcome for his 
love ; and a definite boundary line had been fixed beyond which 
they were never to pass. Therefore, they seemed to find an 
added incitement to the unconstrained unveiling of a thousand 
reserves which are usually preserved even between husband 
and wife; in this stripping away of reticences, Allan un- 
doubtedly led the way, but Eleanor, far from protesting, fol- 
lowed him eagerly and encouraged his explorations even when 
they went far beyond the frontier of what she felt to be 
good taste. It was almost as though their affection, denied 
its normal outlet of an unhampered intimacy of the flesh, 
sought an equivalent in deliberate wanderings together in 
the forbidden places of speech. To remember the existence 
of a subject not* commonly deemed suitable for discussion be- 
tween a girl and a man was a signal to them bidding them 
enter. 

Yet for all that, there were reticences between them, par- 
ticularly on his part. Every now and then he would lapse 
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into restless silences and when she would urge him to tell 
his thoughts, he would answer almost roughly, **You wouldn't 
like it if I did!" 

*'What does your husband think of all this!" was one 
of the first of his demands. *■ Didn't you tell him I love yout 
Because if you didn't, I must.'' 

She had laughed at his rigidity. "Of course, I told him, 
it didn't impress him. He isn't blind. How do you imagine 
he accounted for your desertion t He's used to men falling 
in love with me!" 

*'And doesn't he mindt" Allan asked, really at a loss to 
comprehend such a state of indifference. 

'*I think he likes it," she answered with entire honesty. 
''It helps him to think well of his quality as a discriminating 
collector. And why not? How does it injure himt He 
knows you're to be trusted, and if you weren't, that I'm not 
that sort." 

''It's a ridiculous situation," he concluded, but she was 
wholly unable to understand why he should think so. 

"What I think and feel is no affair of his," she urged, 
"and he's fair enough to acknowledge it. That's one of the 
things I like so much about Richard. It's only what I might 
do, that concerns him, and there I respect his rights." 

He shook his head in flat negation and remained uncon- 
vinced. 

"Nell," he insisted another time, "I don't believe you 
ever loved your husband, or he you. Not as I understand 
the word. Not the way I do you. Not as much as you do 
me — " he added aggressively. 

"Tell me!" she exclaimed, actually surprised. 

"You'll see some day," he warned. "Why, if he had ever 
felt about you as I do, he couldn't abide watching the way 
you behave with Chase and Clarke and a dozen others — ^to 
say nothing of something real, like you and me. It wouldn't 
help him a bit that you manage to stop short of actual phy- 
sical infidelity!" 

"You stand it," she retorted, saucily. 

"I stand it because I have no choice, but just the same, 
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I hate it. I hate it even when it's you and your own hus- 
band.'' 

''He has no more choice than you," she announced, tossing 
her head confidently. 

** That's what I'm saying," he asserted, **it's because you 
don't love him." 

''And you — " she questioned, not by way of argument, but 
in sincere inquiry. **I do the things you hate, too. Don't 
I love yout" 

"Not really," he answered. "You care more for me than 
for Richard." (He had at last arrived at the stage where 
he sometimes, in speaking of her husband, used his first 
name.) "But you don't really love either of us." 

"I thought I loved you both," she said — and sincerely. 

"And the others, toot" 

"A little," she admitted. 

"Well, you don't!" he informed her, almost brutally. 
"Each of us serves your ends in his own way and the only 
love you really have is for yourself." 

"Do you think that's a pretty thing to say to a ladyt" 
she answered, somewhat nettled by his word and tone. 

"It's true," he persisted. "I'm sorry enough. The odd 
part is it seems to make so little diflference to me. I love you 
just the same." 

She rewarded him with her smile, but returned before 
long to his thought. 

"You believe I don't love Richard because I won't give 
him all my mind and my feelings. Yet I give him what I 
withhold from you ; still, you won't call that love. I give you 
all the other things — ^the very things you speak of as showing 
I don't love Richard because he doesn't get them. Yet you 
say I don't love you, either, because you lack what I give 
him. Isn't there a contradiction t" 

"No," he responded, eagerly, "you've proved my point. 
You give to every one exactly what pleases you. There's 
always a reservation in your gift. It's never full, complete 
surrender — Richard hasn't all of you, I haven't all of you, the 
others have still less. That's not love!" 
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They recurred to the subject again and again in these 
talks, not acrimoniously, although it soon became apparent 
that the relationship they had formed failed to minister com- 
pletely to Allan's longing — ^but more in the spirit of en- 
deavour to lay bare every idea which either might find re- 
motely interesting to the other. And the most exciting of all 
themes proved to be themselves. 

**You know — *' she said suddenly, one late afternoon, as 
they were walking briskly through the dusk in the Park, 
*'I've been thinking over some of the things you've been say- 
ing. There's a certain arrogance in your insisting that what 
you caU Uove' is actually the only thing which any one has 
the right to call by that name. Now isn't there?" 

*'I suppose there is," he admitted, after giving her question 
consideration, ** perhaps there is — ^but I know what I want!" 
he rapped out, sharply. 

*'I wonder if you do!" she reflected; **of course, you think 
so, but do you really t" 

**Yes," he insisted. '*I wish you had been so made that 
you could centre all your wishes, all your thoughts, all your 
impulses around one person, and I were that person!" 

**Then I'd be an imbecile," she retorted, not flippantly, 
but in the conscious effort to reason out human relations. 
"And in a month, you'd have nothing but contempt for me, 
unless," she groped on further, **your feeling for me is 
purely physical, is it f " 

'*No— " he protested, vehemently, **I kfibw it isn^'t, be- 
cause I wouldn't change places with Richard. Not for all 
the world!" 

She stopped abruptly in her swift pace and looked at him 
searchingly in the deepening twilight. 

"I — I believe, maybe I'm lying," he admitted. 

But a day or two later he reminded her of this (not that 
she had forgotten it !) 

"When I said I wouldn't change with him and then said 
I would, it was impulse fighting with reason. I know better. 
I know he holds almost nothing of you. My mind tells me ! 
But if I had his chance, I wouldn't stop to hear what my 
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brain had to say. I'd always be hoping I could make you 
feel all the things he can't/' 

*'Then I'd suppose you could just as easily hope you may 
one day make me do all the things you can't/' she responded. 
*'You're only trying to add his advantage to yours!" 

*'I do hope it," he said simply. 

The colour flooded her face, but her big grey eyes re- 
mained fixed on his. 

**Well, you mustn't," she admonished; **it only troubles 
you, and it's an element of discord between us." 

He smiled at her queerly and would say no more about it 
that day. 

Another evening, after they had been reading together 
beside the wood fire in the little room behind the staircase, he 
broke forth unexpectedly: 

''It puzzles me about Richard. On every preconceived 
theory, I ought to envy him to the point of actual hatred. 
But I can't help being fond of him — unusually fond of him !" 

** Yes, "she smiled comfortably, making use of the formula 
she used so often: '* Richard is really nice!" 

''Oh, that isn't why," he exclaimed, impatiently. "Of 
course, he's likable. If he were still more so, I could feel 
a greater bitterness toward him. I believe it must be that 
I'm sorry for him!" 

"Sorry," she repeated, at first in complete mystification, 
then mockingly, "sorry — for Richard f" 

"Yes, sorry! He had his chance with you and he missed 
it." 

She made a little gesture of impatience. "You've said 
something like that half a dozen times and I don't know just 
what you mean and I don't believe you do. A man can't 
show a woman a part of himself which doesn't exist! He. 
may have a million chances and he can't transform himself 
into something other than he is! And a man like Richard 
gets cared for by a woman like me just about the way I care 
for him. There!" 

She looked up at him with the air of a school child who has 
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triumpliantly demonstrated its geometry theorem; but Allan 
was totally unimpressed. 

''Every time you talk like that," he said with the groping 
hesitation of a man trying to phrase a thought too elusive 
to be crystallized into words, ''you make me realize how 
much of you he has missed. Tou talk about love-making like 
a convent girl. He never taught' you anything about it. 
You've never really been married!" 

She stared at him in total incomprehension. 
' ' Look here ! " he elaborated. ' * You say a man can 't trans- 
form himself. He doesn't have to. If a man — any kind of 
man — ^really felt as I mean toward a girl and they were alone 
together for a week, though they couldn't speak one word 
of the same language, he could make her feel and know a 
thousand shadings of emotion she had never dreamed of be- 
fore. It wouldn't make any diflference whether they had a 
single opinion in common or whether it was his ambition to 
be Governor or street sweeper. Just because he happened to 
be a man and she a woman and he was intoxicated by her 
nearness to him, each of them would emerge from the experi- 
ence changed beings. They'd owe that to one another and 
never completely forget the debt. But you and Kichard! 
You never felt any emotions ! You had a few languid curiosi- 
ties and, having satisfied them, you think that's all there is to 
this business, so much exaggerated by novelists and poets!" 

She laughed at the warmth of his exposition, but she was 
ready for him with a reply which gave him pause. 

**Does every man feel so at some time or another f Because 
if some never do — ^if Richard never did, you bear out what I 
was saying!" 

He was not inclined to answer for the mere sake of a re- 
tort. During these days, each of them was breathlessly anx- 
ious to arrive at really satisfying explanations — satisfying 
at least to the one who advanced them, for often enough, the 
other remained wholly unconverted. 

**I think every man feels such impulses in his life," he 
decided at last, "but some men repress them. Expediency, 
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self -consciousness, 'good taste,' *' (inadvertently, he imitated 
her own pronunciation of the words and she laughed) ^'aU 
these things tend to force a man into hiding this part of him. 
Bichard would be just the sort to hide his real self. I sup- 
pose you wouldn't have helped him to disclose it, if you had 
guessed. Neither of you would risk being ridiculous!" 

The discussion had gone no further that evening, but a day 
or two later, she forced him to submit to a re-examination of 
his theory. 

*'I've been turning it over in my mind," she told him, 
*'and if you are right, the mere attraction between man and 
woman is all there is to it. 'Though they couldn't speak a 
word of the same language,' you said. You make the whole 
of loving nothing more than a mere physical mechanism. No 
matter how exciting that may become if all restraint is thrown 
away, it seems to me worse than worthless if it's got nothing 
to do with the mind or the spirit — ^it's almost disgusting." 

"Of course, you're simply trying to justify our own be- 
haviour, to yourself," he answered, irritated perhaps because 
there was in her reflections an implied attack upon his own 
avowed emotions. "I didn't say it remained a mere matter 
of the physical. On the contrary, it pervades every phase 
of the mental and spiritual, but it begins there and without 
that as a foundation, you can't build. Seeing is a physical 
function, but without it, there's no art of painting or sculp- 
ture. By the same token, if a man and a woman never get 
a real thrill out of a caress, it won't help them much to agree 
about religion or ethics. They have no right to remain side 
by side! Each belongs to somebody else." 

"I don't like you to think that," she told him, "I ought 
to prove something else to you. Bichard and I do belong to 
each other. We work together, we like each other, we are 
good partners, yet what you say soimds as though there were 
something almost improper in our living together!" 

"Improper!" he repeated, "to me there's something shame- 
less about it — ^it's gross!" 

"Allan ! ' ' she exclaimed — 
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** Well, you asked me," he muttered, boyishly; '* that's what 
I think and I can't pretend I don't!" 

**And you," she continued in her questioning, a trace of 
antagonism creeping into her voice, **as you see it, your 
fondness for me is just because I happen to appeal to you as 
an attractive specimen of the female Caucasian human. Is 
that itf " 

**You are saying it in a way purposely designed to put me 
in the wrong," he answered, refusing to be drawn into a 
quarrel. **But stop and think. I love you. I'm sure of it, 
so are you. Yet we agree about nothing. You think me 
absurd, pleasantly so, but still absurd — * funny old Allan' you 
say. I hate your philosophy, your mode of Hving, your atti- 
tude toward yourself and to me. Yet I do love you. I love 
you enough not to care what you think or what you do. 
What makes met" 

''I did it," she asserted, with entire soberness and freedom 
from coquetry. **It was an intellectual effort on my part, 
utilizing the eyes and hair and mouth and body you wouldn't 
have remembered two days if I hadn't chosen to use them to 
keep you from drifting away from me." 

He smiled a provoking incredulity. ''The same effort 
wouldn't have been worth two pence if you hadn't had the 
beauty of body to work with." 

This time she was distinctly and deliciously sure of her- 
self. 

*'If I were actually ugly," she laughed, **I'd manage, 
somehow, but I'm glad I'm not." 

''So am I," he echoed, fervently. 

"And if I were," she said, with laughing reproachfulness, 
"if like the girl in the song 'my loveliness faded as it will' 
you'd be off and away, leaving me to sit around the rest of my 
life remembering that sometime in the early nineties, you 
gave me a thrill. A grand world for ladies ! It only needs 
a week or two of fever or an upset carriage to wreck this fine 
rapture you prate about." 

"Oh, no," he exclaimed, as vehemently as if she had been 
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talking blasphemy, **it wouldn't matter now! Nothing could 
change what has once happened. That's what I've been tell- 
ing you.' ' 

^'Oh, well," she said, dismissing the subject for the time, 
^ ' I '11 take good care, just the same, to avoid smallpox. Your 
brittle theory might break." 

He could never feel at ease in the contemplation of his 
relation toward Richard though there was no perceptible 
change in their actual attitude toward each other. They 
worked together no less successfully than before. They talked 
cordially upon subjects unconnected with their legal activi- 
ties. Again and again, however, Allan would question El- 
eanor regarding Richard's reaction toward their sentimental 
companionship. It seemed beyond his comprehension that 
Bichard should continue to view it without resentment. 

**Did you tell Richard there was nothing Platonic about 
the way I feel toward you!" he asked one night. 

'*! never needed to," she replied, ** Richard's not altogether 
a fool, you know, ' ' 

He looked at her inquiringly. ** Why need he be altogether 
a fool for that f It seems to have been about what you thought 
could happen ! " 

**NoI" she explained, under the stress of their passion for 
endeavouring to be absolutely frank, **I never expected that 
and, to be honest, I didn't want it either. I don't now. I 
intended you should care for me in every possible way. It 
was horrid of me, wasn't itf But I can't help being made 
so; and truly, Allan, it never occurred to me you'd get so 
miserable about it ; none of the others did. ' ' 

**Nonef" he repeated. **How can you know what they 
felt after you'd flicked them aside!" He rarely talked about 
his predecessors. He was abnormally jealous of their ex- 
istence and the recollection that he was merely treading a 
well-worn path was one of the few things which stung him 
to downright anger at her. At such times, she dealt with 
his petulance so patiently, so tolerantly, that she never failed, 
in the end, to win from him some expression of regret for his 
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heated reproaches, although he could never withdraw his con- 
demnation. 

**It isn't fair," she would plead, **for you to say it's just 
a vicious game. There never was any one before who really 
became my friend. Up to the time you came, I was hunting 
for some one like you and each time I was disappointed." 

**You always will be," he growled; **the genial, placid 
friend of a young and exquisitely pretty woman must be an- 
other woman!" 

"And one not so pretty! But you're wrong. I'm not 
disappointed now. At last you came along and gave me what 
I'd been seeking." 

'* That's more than you do for me," he retorted. 

"Yes, I know," she conceded, with a winsome gratitude 
which silenced him. "I know it's a bad bargain for you, 
but that makes me all the more fond of you, Allan." 

The impulse which led her to crave, at all times, a score 
of masculine admirers, almost regardless of what their mental 
or moral worth might be, was another thing which they often 
attempted to analyse. 

"On my word, I don't know myself," she said; "most of 
them aren't exactly interesting — still, it's fun! I suppose 
it's a love of power. Every woman can't do it. You'll say 
it's a cheap power; anyhow, it's the best within my reach!" 

* * I say it isn 't the best, ' ' was his dogged denial. 

"I like it best, anyhow," she responded, "so that seems to 
settle it." 

"It's because your life's abnormal, Nell," he announced 
glibly; "if you were leading the life of a normal woman, 
you'd have a simple, absorbing interest in your husband and 
your children, and that would be enough." 

"I'm glad I'm not simple!" she rejoiced. "I hate Mother 
Hubbard wrappers and women who are so interested in their 
husbands that their husbands lose interest in them." 

"Didn't you ever want to have a child?" he inquired, as 
unaffectedly as if her reasoning on the subject were a matter 
of public record. 

She accepted his question in the same spirit. 
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**Not seriously; sometimes I thought of it, because I want 
every experience there is, but practically, it would interfere 
with so many other things I want to do— you can't have every 
experience. Some make others impossible." 

**You see," he insisted, *'at every turn you prove my point. 
You never loved Richard. If you did, you'd want his child, 
whether it was in the way or not. Just because it was his ! 
And if he'd loved you, he'd have made you want it!" 

She smiled at him with an unmeasurable superiority. 

*'You're my child," she said, laughingly. *'Not Richard's, 
of course, but mine. If you weren't so long-legged and deep- 
voiced, I'd never be sure you weren't a school girl stepping 
out the pages of a Jane Austen novel. How can you be so 
romantic!" 

*'I never read the Jane Austen stuflf," he replied, **but 
I suspect from what you say, she had more sense than your 
Cotillion crowd!" 

**Well, suppose I ought to want children," she argued, *'I 
don't. That's flat. And you think I'm not a very helpful 
influence for grown-ups, so it's not probable I'd do the in- 
nocent infant much good. Then if I don't want them and 
they oughtn't want me, why should I waste my time and 
myself playing at nursery romance!" 

**If you had a child, you'd want it, and having it would 
change you so you wouldn't be the influence you are now," 
such was the doctrine he thundered at her austerely. 

**If your prediction went astray," she reminded him, **and 
I continued to be naughty and inhospitable, the baby would 
still be here, you know." 

'*You have no perception of reality, you people," he ex- 
claimed, *'none at all!" 

She looked up at him suddenly. * * Do you want me to bear 
Richard a child!" She spoke as though there could be no 
appeal from whatever decision he might pronounce. 

''No!" he blurted out explosively, without stopping to 
think. 

**Well, then — !" she concluded, with an odd little smile. 
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leaving him with a confused 'sense of having illogicall^ been 
put in the wrong. 

They read together almost as often as they talked and 
walked and their choice of books never seemed to be a matter 
of chance or literary inclination. He was always trying to 
prove something to her and bringing up some literary re- 
inforcement — ^not, as he invariably explained, that it was any 
more true because somebody happened to say it in print, but 
because he believed she would recognise authority in letters 
as she did in manners, and matters of taste. Unfortunately 
for his theory, she always managed to find some author of 
equal fame to oppose to his. Both read aloud unusually 
well ; he with his rich resonant tones, she in her soft musical 
voice which seemed to invest each sentence with a trace of 
daintiness and rarity. 

He would thunder Carlyle at her and she would oftenest 
respond with poetry, the burden of whose refrain was the 
praise of beauty, utterly detached from all considerations of 
utility or morals. It amused, although, at the same time, 
vexed him that for all her prating about beauty of form and 
beauty of living, she was essentially the most practical of 
persons and saw nothing beautiful in anything which failed 
to serve her purpose. 

One night she read all of *'The Doll's House," to Allan, 
putting into its lines so much vigour and pathos that when 
she reached its end, he broke into enthusiastic praise of the 
intelligence of her conception, and the strength and grace of 
her interpretation. 

^' Silly!" she said, none the less gratified by his commenda- 
tion, **I didn't read it to hear you say pretty things to me. 
I wanted you to think about the play, because if there was 
ever a man who needed it, you're the one." 

'*Why?" he asked. 

*' Because you have the same outworn ideas about women. 
You blame me because I can't give all of myself to Richard 
or to you, or to any one, as though a woman was created simply 
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to make a gift of herself to some man — to supplement another 
person's life! I thought Ibsen might teach you she has a 
life all her own — ^just as important as yours!*' 

** Nobody has a life all his own!" was his dogmatic manner 
of picking up her gauge. 

'* Well, you won't allow women as much individuality as you 
do men. Why is thatt" 

**If you asked that in Court," he replied, **I'd have your 
question thrown out because it assumes untruths as facts. 
I'd allow every one — ^man or woman — ^as much individual 
freedom as he or she could use without injuring some one 
else. I've noticed the only women who really feel intensely 
how cruelly they're enslaved are the ones who are, themselves, 
the most arbitrary of tyrants. Your delightful self — for ex- 
ample ! ' ' 

** Sometimes," she said, thinking aloud, ** that's what seems 
to me to be our worst grievance. Women of my group must 
be tyrants or servants. There's no middle ground. You 
can say what you like, but there isn't; The second I stop 
ordering you around, you'd begin giving commands to me. 
And I should obey them !" 

'*If you women had a real job, you'd have something better 
to do than to play with all these petty ideas of personal in- 
fluence and precedence," he urged. 

**What jobt" she asked, promptly, attempting to reduce 
his abstract to her concrete. 

'*I don't know," he admitted, honestly, after a few min- 
utes' thought, **but there must be plenty." 

**Well, there aren't. If a man's* home needs his wife's 
actual labour, there's son^ething so wrong with him as to in- 
dicate she made a bad choice when she married. She chooses 
wisely by being decorative in one way or another, and once 
having begun she must keep on. Being decorative isn't a 
job — ^it's an instinct!" 

''It's a predatory instinct!" he complained. **You cost 
us too much — ^you women of the leisure class, and you're not 
worth it!" 

'*How much is a Rembrandt worth t Anyhow, it doesn't 
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matter. If you offer all the prizes of life for being decora- 
tive, and all the drabness for those who aren't, and go on to 
arrange that everything you call a 'job' shall take away 
some of a woman's gift for being decorative, you have your 
answer all ready for you. You're really asbng women to 
stop using their brains!" 

Beyond this point, strive as he would, he could make no 
progress. 

From questions of usefulness in the world it was an easy 
step to Religion and they had many exchanges of views re- 
garding their beliefs or unbeliefs. It was easy for Allan to 
state his position. He was saturated with the writings of 
Huxley, Darwin and Spencer, and he coupled an uncom- 
promising Agnosticism with a scientific respect for what his 
Masters called the Unknowable. But Eleanor's religion was 
a puzzle even to herself. Nearly every Sunday morning, with 
the mien of a fair young Saint Elizabeth, she wandered down 
Park Avenue to lovely old Grace Church, where in the dim 
interior she surrendered herself to the stately ritual and the 
superb music, experiencing an exalted rapture, all the more 
delicious because it was wholly unrelated to intellectual con- 
victions. It had nothing to do with the acceptance of dogma, 
nor was it remotely connected with ethics. She never listened 
to the Rector's sermons, with their subtle and elaborately 
faulty logic. It was to her as definitely an SBsthetic experi- 
ence as the opera or the art gallery, but far more satisfying 
because, at worship, she was at once spectator and accomplished 
actress. Yet Allan's inflexible cross-examinations failed to 
disclose in her beliefs much more tangible than his own. 
None the less, she would always end by saying, ** anyhow, 
I love it I" 

**You're like a Roman Pagan of the late Empire," he told 
her; ** you've outgrown all faith, but you preserve the same 
reverence for the ceremonials as if they had substance." 

**Well, why nott" she answered, **it's a beautiful cere- 
monial and it gives one thrills! I couldn't get along with 
your cold mathematical hypotheses about First Causes, and 
Cosmic Force — ^ugh!" and she shivered gracefully. 
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'*No/' he responded, brutally, **you need a handsome young 
Qod who will accord special indulgence to you when you 
make eyes at him prettily ! ' ' 

** Allan/!'' she cried, with what would have been a fair imi- 
tation of outraged piety — ^had she not added, **if Cosmic 
Force is responsible for my eyes, you'd suppose It would want 
to see a demonstration now and then ! Or do you think you 
are demonstration enough t" 

Amid all this conscious assumption of absolute merit in 
unabashed frankness, it would have been strange had there 
been no consideration of the validity of conventional laws of 
sex-morality, particularly as applied to themselves. Indeed, 
it formed a staple of their conversational diet, to be sampled, 
tasted and discussed with unabated relish. 

**It's nothing but a superstition, this glorification of what 
we call chastity," Allan would argue. **In itself, such an 
abstinence is neither good nor bad any more than an absti- 
nence from food or drink or amusement. It becomes praise- 
worthy if it's coupled with some desirable end; it's an ab- 
surdity when it's made an end in itself." 

** Isn't its relation to marriage such an endt" Eleanor 
would suggest, not perhaps with whole-souled conviction, but 
from an evident wish to explore the field of inquiry from 
every avenue of approach. ** Isn't marriage a binding con- 
tract, and the man or woman who breaks the bond as blame- 
worthy as the man who can't be trusted to keep any other 
bargain ? ' ' 

*'Yes," he acquiesced, **but that's the whole point. Mar- 
riage has no business to imply that as part of its bargain. 
There are simple ways to dissolve other bargains — ^to substi- 
tute new ones in their place; but marriage — " 

** Still," she interrupted, **if you do make a contract on 
these terms — " 

In his turn he was unwilling to give her the opportunity to 
complete her sentence. 

**You break some contract or other every week of your 
life," he reminded her. ** Nobody seems to mind. It's only 
here an artificial stress is placed." 
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**What contracts do I break?'* she inquired. 

'*Look at those bills!'' he ordered, pointing to her desk. 
**When you bought the goods you promised to pay for them 
promptly. ' ' 

She laughed. **No shopkeeper ever expected that of me," 
she proclaimed jauntily. ** Anyhow, there's a difference. 
The bill gets paid sooner or later. The contract gets per- 
formed; it's merely delayed. Here, we agree not to do some- 
thing. When you break that there's no mending it." 

"Then don't agree to such senseless things — " he said. ' 

*'But I did,"— she retorted. 

** Aren't you sorry t" he asked and the question from his 
lips took on a quality of the most intimate personal appeal. 

She would not shirk it. 

* * No, ' ' she affirmed, * * I 'm not sorry. It gives me more than 
I could get in any other way. Besides," she went on, after 
a brief hesitation, *'with me these things aren't matters of 
morals. There's something ugly, something hideously dis- 
tasteful about being promiscuous. Men, somehow, don't 
seem to be conscious of it, but — " she stopped short and seemed 
to be visualizing scenes too vivid and disturbing to be en- 
dured; she shuddered as though something foul and con- 
taminating were about to touch her. **It's disgusting I" she 
ended abruptly. 

** Promiscuity," he repeated, *'of course, that would be bad 
enough, but nobody means promiscuity, exactly. Do you call 
it promiscuity when a man or a woman passes from a mar- 
riage, which has lost its meaning, to another relation which 
does mean something?" 

''It's only a question of degree," she answered. "When 
that begins to fade, you go on to another and on and on. 
It's successive instead of simultaneous. There's not much 
difference. It's nauseating! Like using another person's 
toothbrush!" 

"Is that all your morality mounts up to?" he stormed 
angrily, "a bit of artificial fastidiousness!" 

"That's all," she admitted, without a qualm. "I said it 
wasn't morals. If I got a revelation tonight telling me it 
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was divinely right to take unto myself a trio of husbands, one 
after another, or all together, I 'd feel just the same as before. ' ' 

"Then if you were left a widow,'' he said, triumphantly, 
"you couldn't marry agamt You know that's nonsense!" 

She shook her head. "There is a distinction," she ven- 
tured, " there 'd be no other man alive with whom my new 
husband would be sharing his experiences and memories. And 
even at that," she added, "there would be something about 
it I wouldn 't like. I might bring myself to it if I felt it was 
inevitable, but I'd do it knowing I was making a compromise 
with the part of myself I most approve of. If I were a man," 
she concluded, with whimsical vehemence, "I'd never marry a 
widow. ' ' 

"It all sounds to me," he sighed, "like a description of 
colours must seem to a blind man. Do you mean to say 
you'd feel it was repulsive if you and I — " he stopped, leav- 
ing her to finish the thought herself. 

"Yes," she persisted, "I'd always be confusing images of 
you and Eichard — and you'd know I was doing it. It would 
be degrading ! ' ' 

"If I couldn't make you forget Richard, I'd deserve what 
I got," he said passionately. 

"You're always talking insipid talk about your precious 
repugnances," he tossed at her one day, "yet you've let a 
dozen men kiss you ! ' ' 

"You have a genius for understatement," she had laughed. 

"Well," he went on in that manner of catching her in a 
verbal trap which formed so large a part of their debates. 
"What, in principle, is the difference between one form of 
caress and another t" 

"There's nothing particularly intimate about a kiss — " she 
protested, "you might as well get excited about shaking 
hands!" 

"They must have a peculiar method of kissing in your 
set," he had muttered. 

' * Look here ! " she challenged peremptorily, one night after 
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much unsatisfactory discussion of this eternal theme. ''If I 
were to say to you here and now, * Very well, I bdong to you. 
Take me!' for all your flouting of scruples you wouldn't do it. 
So why all this tearing words to tatters f" 

He stood directly opposite her and looked at her with such 
suppressed emotion in his eyes and tightly closed mouth that 
she watched him, fascinated. 

*'What would you dot" she repeated, less confidently. 

''I'd say give me a sheet of paper for a line to Richard and 
get your cloak," he declared hotly. 

"Honestly!" she demanded, still under the spell of his 
intent and humourless determination. 

"Try me, Nell!" he whispered, and his voice displayed so 
sudden a contrast from vibrant declaration to the tenderness 
of entreaty that she started back. 

"Allan!" she admonished, as though the episode had been 
altogether his fault. "Then you don't take seriously any- 
thing I 've said to you about how I feel t ' ' 

"I don't think you know anything about feeling," he an- 
swered, ' ' I could teach you I ' ' 

"Don't you feel any sense of responsibility to your friend 
—to Richard, at all!" 

' ' Not so long as we tell him the truth, ' ' he replied. ' ' That 's 
all he's entitled to. He's a grown man and either mighty 
blind or indifferent. He's had his chance and he's missed 
it." 

She sank down into a chair by the side of the fire and 
looked into his face. 

"Allan," she said at last, "I suppose you haven't believed 
a single thing I've ever said to you. Have you been waiting 
all along for the time to come when I 'd really let you take me 
away from Richard! Have you, really!" 

"I never looked at it so squarely before, but I suppose I 
have," he admitted, candidly. 

"I want to be very honest with you," she continued, "I 
shan't go with you — ^now or ever. It may not be for the 
reasons I imagine are the ones ; maybe I 'm too big a coward, 
or maybe I want things you can't get for me, or maybe I 
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couldn't love you that way. Anyhow, I'm never going. 
Never 1 Never! Do you understand! " 

**I hear," he retorted. 

"You must believe it!" she insisted. **Now, what I meant 
to say is this: Your friendship means a lot to me. When 
you tried tp take it away, I came pleading for it. If you 
went now, it would be still worse. But if it's only that hope 
which keeps you from finding me a misery to you instead of 
a happiness, you'd better go. You'll never have any more of 
me than you have tonight." 

**I must take my own chances," he replied, gruffly, ** don't 
worry about me." 

**I do worry about you sometimes, Allan, and that ought 
to make you believe I do care for you in some kind of a way. 
I never worried about any one else." 

**I must take my chances," he repeated, but this time with 
ominous warning, "and so must you! Some day you'll find 
out, to your surprise, you're something more than a bisque 
doll!" 

"A Watteau painting, perhaps," she laughed. "(Good- 
night, Allan dear. I'm different — maybe no better, maybe 
worse, but I'm not your kind of crude flesh and blood, and 
I don 't want to be. ' ' 

"There's flesh and blood under your silks and laces in spite 
of yourself," was his parting shot. "Just wait!" 

"A ridiculous situation!" — ^that was his summary of it all, 
constantly reiterated. 

"It doesn't seem so unusual to me," Eleanor always ob- 
jected. "Are we the only man and woman who have ever 
been friends — real friends — ^without feeling they had to shat- 
ter the Seventh Commandment t" 

"I didn't say it was unusual, I say it's ridiculous," he an- 
swered, "and it is. There isn't a soul — except maybe Rich- 
ard — ^who could listen to us talk who would believe us if we 
told them you are not my mistress. We behave like it in 
every respect except the vital one. And that's not all. I like 
your husband and so do you. He likes both of us and makes 
plans to throw us together. The one man who ought to be 
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insanely jealous is the person who probably feels sure our re- 
lations are what he would term * innocent'! Of course, it's 
ridiculous. And our relations aren't innocent! I'm really 
abusing Richard's hospitality. I've robbed him already of 
the biggest part of you — ^your mind belongs to me. It 's only a 
thin partition of conventionality that keeps us apart!" 

**You're the one who's conventional, if you only knew it," 
was her counter attack. **If you truly have so much of me as 
all that, it's only a formal sense of the fitness of things which 
makes you imagine I ought to add to it something, after all, 
purely negligible." 

''Negligible!" he repeated, and laughed derisively. 

'*Yes, negligible," she insisted, ** except in its ability to 
make us — me, anyhow, uncomfortable. You may feel as 
guilty as you find morbid pleasure in imagining yourself; my 
relations with you are innocent enough for me!" 

**I guess there's something in what you say, from your 
viewpoint," he agreed, after digesting her words. **If you 
find no immorality in your life with Eichard, you'll always 
manfige to feel innocent!" 

In this way they talked on and on through weeks of dis- 
jointed communion of thought, never bringing conviction to 
each other, constantly struggling for ascendancy, and yet de- 
riving a real joy in the closeness of their bond. Eleanor 
seemed to find in it a source of unalloyed stimulation and 
personal happiness. She was glowing during these days with 
vitality, interest and charm. Allan, finding no less stimula- 
tion in their contacts than she, was, however, restless, un- 
satisfied but desperately determined to cling to the measure 
of troubled delight he was vouchsafed rather than accept the 
blank negation of complete severance. 

It must not be imagined they spoke only of subjects related 
directly or indirectly to their own love. They exchanged 
views and impressions on every subject under the sun, pol- 
itics, economics, literature, art and the subtle questions re- 
lating to Man's place in Nature and whither he came and 
what might be his purpose in living. They felt subconsciously 
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a sense of increased importance because they were able to 
bring to all these topics so lively an attention and such intel- 
ligent consideration — contrasting their intellectual life with 
the usual tittle-tattle of small talk they loftily assumed to be 
generally in vogue among their young contemporaries — for it 
must be remembered that in the remote nineties the a£Eeeta- 
tions of a scientific attitude toward the world and its in- 
habitants were not so generally diffused among pretty young 
women, (or even ambitious young men) as in our own en- 
lightened era of magazine Sunday-supplements and educa- 
tional films. 

But always and ever their mental journeys, thus pursued 
hand in hand, brought them back to their own more absorbing 
problem— what is love! How shall we face itt What does 
it mean to ust 

Often, Allan at the end of such fruitless probings would 
throw himself back into his chair with a rudeness she would 
not resent because so large a part of it was patently dejection 
and defeat. 

'*0h, for God's sake, Nell,*' he would command, forgetting 
all about his prized Agnosticism, ''let's talk about something 
else! We never get anywhere! We talk and talk and I 
harrow mjnself to shreds, and at the end, we're «actly where 
we started!" 

*'A11 right, Allan dear," she would agree, ** let's not bother 
about it any more. Let's just drift!" 

And so they drifted. 
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CHAPTER IX 

EVENTS generally believed to be of far greater im- 
port to the great Commonwealth of Maryland, and its 
dominant party, drifted no less than did the affairs 
of Allan Conway and the charming young wife of the State 
Treasurer. 

Richard found little reason to be sure his new-found 
prominence as a National figure was advancing his candidacy. 
He was mentioned and quoted in the public prints at home 
and abroad with gratifying frequency and respect, but omin- 
ous mutterings in the party ranks grew louder and more 
disturbing and no sign or omen was forthcoming from the 
sacred room of mysteries on Saint Paul Street from whence 
emanated holy revelations pertaining to parity management. 
The *'will of the people" had not as yet crystallized in the 
voices of their self-appointed spokesmen. For all the per- 
ceptible advance he could trace, Richard might as well have 
called a halt in his campaign of extravagant entertaining and 
proceeded to rest on his laurels. But naturally, he had begun 
to feel a keen enjoyment in finding himself transformed, in 
one season, from a mere politician into a statesman with the 
whole Country as an audience. There was a delicious fra- 
grance for him in the odour of incense, perhaps all the more 
because he knew so well how to inhale it without vulgar ex- 
clamations which might have betrayed too coarsely his intense 
gratification. When a veteran interviewer who had journeyed 
all the way from New York or Chicago appeared at his office 
to discover his opinions, Richard cherished a well-controlled 
elation for a fortnight. The observations upon public ques- 
tions thus disseminated among the long-suffering populace 
were really uniformly worth the attention they attracted. 
Richard had adopted the mannerism of never entering into 
verbal discussions with his questioners. Their queries were 

promptly reduced to writing in his presence, and next mom- 
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ing, the newspaper man's pilgrimage would be rewarded by 
a neatly-typed article, setting forth Mr. Gwynn's views with 
force, precision and a certain picturesque originality of ex- 
pression which insured for his thoughts the attention of a 
widely-diversified group of readers. The frivolous phrase- 
hunter devoured his words almost as eagerly as the student. 
And^ each and every one of these productions which carried 
the name of Richard Gwynn of Maryland into remote homes 
in sparsely settled sections of the country, was written by Al- 
lan Conway. Just how or why he lost or laid to sleep those 
scruples which had caused him to look upon Eleanor's demand 
for the first essay with a distaste not far removed from disgust 
was something not altogether clear to himself. He had drifted 
almost as a matter of course into the habit of preparing these 
newspaper articles, and as if by tacit agreement, he continued 
to perform this duty with almost no interchange among any 
of the trio of request, acknowledgment or consultation. El- 
eanor knew, of course, whose trenchant phrases were embodied 
in the interviews which were destined to serve her own ambi- 
tions, and both Richard and Allan were perfectly aware of 
her knowledge. Yet neither ever mentioned to her the awk- 
ward circumstance of their spurious paternity; Richard, per- 
haps, because he disliked dwelling on the subject even to 
himself. It was not difficult for him, by a mere refusal to 
direct his attention to the actuality to imagine himself the 
true author of these much-admired little dialectic gems, awi> 
to bask serenely in the reputation resting on such a flimsy 
foundation. Eleanor said nothing to Richard about it be- 
cause she was too accomplished in her art to do any un- 
studied act which would bring discomfort to a man she was 
desirous of keeping in a good humour ; and in these days, she 
was more than usually studious to amuse, flatter and minister 
to the purposes and pleasures of her sovereign lord whose 
reigning consort she was to be. 

Just why Allan and Eleanor thus treated one angle of a 
complicated situation — *' ridiculous," or ''not so unusual," as 
the arguments of one or the other chanced for the moment 
to prevail — ^was a matter more obscure. There were times 
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when Allan — working in solitude — ^had confused flashes of 
perception, warning him of a certain degeneration in moral 
stamina, and a lapse from ethical standards,^in his behaviour 
since the morning when Nell had prophesied for him * * A Happy 
New Year." He was laying ardent siege to the wife of his 
friend. True, it was clearly understood that the beleagured 
fortress was never to capitulate — none the less, it did not 
seem to him the conduct he would have expected of himself. 
He was aiding Richard in the perpetration of nothing less 
than a reprehensible fraud, and doing it blithely and en- 
thusiastically. Was it because he felt he owed some debt to 
a husband whose rights — ^in imagination, at least — ^he had in- 
vaded, a debt which could be paid only in coin as dubious as 
the manner whereby it had been contracted t Or was he do- 
ing something almost criminal to please Nellt What sort of 
love was it which lured an honest man into such a morass t 
Last of all, there were his own ambitions. They could wait, 
of course, but he was anything but blind to the realization 
that the reputation he was busily creating for Richard could 
just as easily have been acquired for himself, and used by 
him ultimately for schemes of public regeneration, to his mind 
infinitely more important than the selfish wish of any man 
(and his delightful young wife) to preside over Government 
House at Annapolis. 

At such times, Allan felt toward Eleanor (vaguely but with 
a dim, conscious apprehension) not unlike a man in the grip 
of a delicious but fatally dangerous addiction to a narcotic 
drug. It might be working his ruin, but how could he live, 
deprived of its balmt 

Maybe Eleanor had some inkling of this intermittent mood 
of Allan's; or, perhaps, she followed her oft-proclaimed creed 
that every one in this life must do many disagreeable things 
but is under no compulsion to talk about them. At any rate, 
there was never any reference made to the forbidden topic. 
Even when Allan had written something remarkably clever 
and was hungry for her praise, or she, for her part, was en- 
thusiastically anxious to display her intelligent appreciation, 
each repressed the impulse and maintained a decorous silence. 
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Nor was this the only subject upon which there seemed to 
be an unspoken agreement of avoidance. It early became an 
accepted fact that Allan was not to be induced to accept in- 
vitations to any of the gatherings — large or small— designed 
to advance the Gubernatorial aspirations of his law associate. 
At the beginning he had opposed the entire plan of attempting 
to gain political ends through lavish social entertainment. 
It never achieved the desired results, he insisted. Hospitality 
dispensed with ostensible carelessness was accepted in the 
same care-free spirit, and the guest of yestere'en will dine 
with a rival today and vote next November for neither of 
his hosts. The mortgaging of the House between the Trees 
and the reckless purchase of jewels, gowns and all the para- 
phernalia of the art of converting a home into a select restau- 
rant, dance hall and salon, he had denounced in language of 
such vehemence as to call to his own notice the degree to 
which he was intruding into a problem of family finance. 
To Eleanor he had appeared to be actuated, partially at least, 
by another motive. He made no secret of his antipathy to 
watching her play her favourite game of coquettish dalliance 
with the men of all shades of discretion and culture who were 
now made welcome to her house. He told her she ought to 
feel herself degraded by thus making capital of her beauty 
and charm, and when she laughed, he was much more than 
annoyed. He complained, too, that the difference in her treat- 
ment of himself and these others was wholly one of degree, 
rather than of kind. She did not laugh at this and spent 
much serious effort in the endeavour to convince him of his 
injustice. None the less, he remained obdurate. The whole 
series of entertainments, in his eyes, was useless, extravagant 
and disgusting, and he would have no part in it^ as collabora- 
tor or as guest. 

In this decision Bichard and Eleanor speedily acquiesced, 
and, so illogical a creature is Man, that Allan foimd a source 
of secret and jealously guarded grievance in their prompt ac- 
ceptance of his reluctance to meet their guests. 

He could never divest himself of the suspicion that Bichard 
feared some quick-witted Congressman or journalist might 
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identify Allan's conversational idios3merasies with the modes 
of expression of the author of the newspaper articles. Surely 
this must be at the bottom of Richard's mind, and Nell had 
learned of his alarm and was only too prompt to placate her 
husband, not altogether because of self-interest, either ; partly, 
no doubt, so she might have wider scope to devote her time and 
her thoughts to himself, Allan Conway ! It was all petty, and 
corroding to his dignity! His conjecture itself was not too 
creditable. One couldn't discuss it openly without feeling 
ashamed. Why had it happened to him, of all men, to have 
the most intense emotion he had thus far known all soiled 
and disfigured! 

Nor was this all, nor quite the worst, of the catalogue of 
rapidly-growing danger spots which must be recognized but 
not discussed. The wholesale entertaining — ^the reckless ex- 
travagance in the adornment of the home and its hostess — 
went on at an ever accelerated pace. Soon it passed the 
bounds of political expediency, and became a handicap rather 
than a doubtful factor of advantage. It would subject Rich- 
ard Gwynn to a plausible charge of being identified with 
moneyed interests, and an alien to that simple life so highly 
praised during the months immediately preceding election 
days by the frugal, industrious and spirituelle * ' Common Peo- 
ple." 

Still, no one gave the command to halt. Richard's habitual 
prudence was dormant now because he was hopelessly in- 
toxicated by his overweening sense of a growing national im- 
portance. To fraternize daily with greatness — genuine or so 
well imitated as to make no vital difference — ^this was happi- 
ness, and worth paying for. Besides, at the end of next 
January, his wife would be so richly endowed that the prodi- 
gality of the present would be nothing more than a conserva- 
tive liberality. Why throw away boundless opportunity when 
the golden future was secured beyond a doubt t As for El- 
eanor, she was then as always temperamentally incapable of 
resisting any temptation — however slight — ^to buy whatever 
lier fancy chanced to light. upon; and this temptation was 
not slight. Richard's guests did not always attract her, but 
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pretty clothes and a necklace and pendant, and rings for her- 
self, Oriental rugs and hangings and beautiful old mahogany 
for her home — ^these were the predestined frame for that glori- 
ous picture known as Eleanor Gwynn, and if Richard's guests 
were a means to that end — ^why, then the dullest of them was 
not without his divinely ordained purpose in the scheme of 
things. 

Allan, however, had access to the books of account at the 
ofSce. Indeed, it was part of his duties to supervise their ac- 
curacy. It was he who had negotiated the much-debated 
mortgage which sullied the ancestral House between the Trees. 
He knew what it had yielded to the last penny. He also had 
shaken his head gloomily when he became aware of sundry 
transactions in bank discount as the result of which his senior 
had laid hands on more money to be frittered away. All that 
would have been well enough, if interest payments were not 
becoming, every quarter, a heavier and more perplexing prob- 
lem. Allan also had noted the feverish impatience with which 
the payment of fees was politely demanded. Often, the anx- 
iety to receive immediate remuneration for servics was dis- 
played with a tactlessness foreign to Eichard's usual suavity, 
and definitely to the injury of their practice. 

With all this information at his command, still Allan was 
puzzled. He was too inexperienced in household budgets to 
estimate with accuracy the cost of living on the scale liEected 
by the Gwynns, but he knew Eleanor; and he was sure it 
must require considerably more for the maintenance of any 
enterprise under her control than if another person aimed at 
securing precisely the same results. His methods of arriving 
at the approximate cost of the Gwynn household he knew to 
be crude and inaccurate, but his errors, he decided, should 
logically be those of underestimate rather than exaggeration. 
He had no idea of the exact price of an imported rug or a 
string of pearls, but it required no magician to be sure they 
were worth a pretty penny. Whence that penny came was 
the problem in arithmetic Allan could not solve. The two 
sides of the imaginary ledger he pored over so frequently ob- 
stinately refused to balance. Yet Richard continued to voice 
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no protest, or if he did, no echoes of it reached his junior at- 
sociate, and Eleanor went on blithely purchasing whatever 
she thought she required. Often, Allan noticed, she paid for 
the things she bought in actual currency of the Republic, re- 
versing her usual habit of considering her obligation as com- 
plete when she had exercised her exquisite skill of discriminat- 
ing selection, and leaving to her husband and the tradesman 
the vulgar details of price and collection. 

What was the source of all this unexplained plenty! Allan 
could neither guess, nor push the baffling enigma from his 
thoughts. The most fantastic and unjust explanations coursed 
through his brain, only to demonstrate their impossibility and 
give place to others not a whit more reasonable. Of course, 
it must be Eleanor who had discovered this mysterious hiding- 
place of treasure. Richard would have found difficulty in 
concealing from him any transaction of such magnitude. 
And while Allan prided himself upon his emancipation from 
the shackles of conventionality, none the less, was he repelled 
by the possibilities under which large sums of money could be 
obtained by a young and beautiful woman. 

What sort of a bargain would she be forced to maket To 
what outrageous abuses of such an obligation, however 
thoughtlessly contracted, might she not be subjected! / 

Had he not loved Eleanor with an intensity all the greater 
because of the repressions and concealments which hedged his 
emotion about, perhaps he might have trusted her more fully. 
The trouble, although he never confessed it frankly to himself, 
was that he hardly trusted her at all. He doubted everything 
about her — ^her faith, her goodness, her aflPection for him, her 
relations with her husband, her zealousness in safeguarding 
from others the favours she withheld from him, the depth of 
her knowledge, the thoroughness of her education— every- 
thing, in short, except her bewitching beauty of face and body 
and the nimbleness'of her wit. It was part of his creed that 
there could be no love without perfect faith, and here was a 
fallacy, worked out in his own person before his very eyes. 
For he could not escape observing how each activity of his 
life revolved about her. So he was driven sometimes to pre- 
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tend to himself that he trusted her, and sometimes that he 
did not really love her, with resultant confusion and irrita- 
tion to his soul. He certainly never succeeded in persuading 
himself of any belief in her integrity where money was in- 
volved. Her method of spending was, to his mind, grossly 
vicious. Why should he suppose her manner of gaining it 
would be more scrupulous! 

At the end of the mental fatigue he suffered in the con- 
sideration of the riddle, he came not greatly to care how these 
perplexing sums were acquired, provided they indicated no 
tie linking her to any other man. Of this, as the year length- 
ened toward spring, he became more and more assured — ^not 
that dark misgivings did not sometimes assail him! There 
was such a horde of men fluttering about her, the rumour of 
whose behaviour (for he avoided becoming a witness of the 
scenes he hated) filled him with a rage of jealousy and ap- 
prehension. But he reminded himself again and again how 
delicately she had refused his own money, even though she 
had been certain he would never use the debt as a claim upon 
her. If she did not care more for him than for these others, 
whom he had reason to believe she saw only now and then, 
there was no faith in women and no possibility of gauging 
their sentiments by their deeds or words. For she gave every 
evidence of a real regard ; she was divinely sweet and patient 
when he, seething with doubt and longing, was rude and im- 
portunate. She was kind and thoughtful to him in action 
and speech, although it was her wont, as he very well knew, to 
find never-failing amusement in a retort or gesture which 
brought discomforture to her acquaintances. If she would 
not grant to him his supreme demand, was there not all the 
more reason to assume she would be still more guarded in her 
dealings with other, and less favoured, companions t 

Still, the misgiving would persist. He resolved sternly, 
from time to time, to question Nell frankly about this matter 
— ^to explain how unhappy it made him, and beg the comfort 
of some definite explanation. But whenever he thought he 
had nerved himself to the effort, the impulse died before it 
attained articulate expression. It meant the voicing of 
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thoughts which would leave wounds, and unclean wounds, to 
fester. He could not do it. 

Of course, Allan concluded, Richard must have some inkling 
of the meaning of- all this. Nobody was less blind than Rich- 
ard to significant details of personal conduct, but nobody 
oeuld give such a convincing imitation of blindness when it 
appeared expedient to him to ignore happenings he could 
hardly pass over in silence, if his attention had been un- 
equivocally drawn to them. It was this quality in his senior 
which the younger man found most trying, particularly be- 
cause of his own attitude to Eleanor. It would be just like 
Richard to pretend ignorance as to the household budget be- 
cause he imagined all this magnificence was advancing his 
ambitions, precisely as he appeared not to notice how much 
time and thought his wife wtas devoting to the promising 
young man who wrote his newspaper articles. 

While the months went by and he was still pondering this 
question, a happening — apparently trivial enough in itself — 
gave to his surmises, still imperfect and shadowy, a wholly 
different aspect, just as a quick flash of lightning in inky 
blackness sometimes, without revealing to us the appearance 
of surrounding objects, serves at least to show how unlike 
they are to our imaginings. 

It was a morning in early spring, and Allan had found it 
necessary, as the result of a detail of the routine duties of 
the Treasurer's office, to deposit some documents in the vault 
where the State's securities and valuables were guarded. It 
was a matter of only a few minutes to enter the vault, open 
the steel case, and insert the bundle of papers, but as he did 
all this, almost mechanically, his eye chanced to fall upon a 
little thread of gold lying at the bottom of the huge metal box. 
He picked it up and examined it with a minuteness altogether 
disproportionate to its seeming significance. It was evidently 
a broken fragment of one of the little cuff pins in vogue among 
women at that time. The rough edge where the break in the 
metal had occurred could easily be noticed on careful inspec- 
tion. The pin could hardly have dropped out of Eleanor's 
jewel casket. That was in the opposite comer of the steel 
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case and was, he observed, carefully locked. Nor was she 
likely to consider a set of tiny cuff pins of sufficient worth 
to be safeguarded with her more precious jewels, at the ex- 
pense of the State. She must have broken the pin as she 
withdrew her arm from the steel case, after placing her own 
casket in its accustomed comer, and gone away without having 
noticed the slight mishap. But the broken bit of pin had not 
been there two days before, when he had made his last visit 
to the vault. It was a mere splinter of metal, to be sure, but 
its smooth, shining gold, contrasted with the sides and bottom 
of the black lacquered case would have attracted his eye, just 
as it did today. She must have been there yesterday or to- 
day. He turned the key, and walking past the watchman, 
asked casually, **Has Mrs. Gwynn been in this morning, or 
hasn't she come this early!" 

**0h, yes, sir," the man answered, **she was here over an 
hour ago!" 

Allan nodded, and passed out into the crowded tra£Sc of 
South Street, where he collided clumsily with several pedes- 
trians and narrowly escaped the hoofs of a pair of dray 
horses, as he tried to imagine what had brought Eleanor to 
the vault that morning. 

She hadn't been wearing her jewels for several weeks, for 
it was Lent, and in her aesthetic. Pagan manner, she con- 
sidered the observance of Lent a most becoming touch for a 
fair young penitent. 

Perhaps she was adding to her collection, having discovered 
some alluring bit of craftsmanship too tempting to be resisted. 
That was possible, undoubtedly, but the conclusion he finally 
reached, while fantastic, was, to his mind, more plausible 
because it tended to throw some light upon the riddle of the 
jumbled budget. Nell, he decided, had been buying jewelry 
at the exclusive shops she usually patronized and while the 
bills for her purchases continued unpaid, had been selling 
some of them from time to time to merchants of a somewhat 
lower social standard. When her stock became depleted, she 
had only to order something new. This supposition, by elimi- 
nating a heavy item of payment and inserting another and 
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substantial source of revenue, might account for no small part 
of the haunting discrepancy. It wasn't altogether an honour- 
able course of dealing, but it was so much less reprehensible 
than many other possibilities as to be welcomed by Allan with 
a sense of positive relief. 

Besides, it was something one could talk about, and he pro- 
ceeded to talk about it that very evening. 

**Nell," he remarked, **when you were at the vault this 
morning, you broke your cuff pin and left one end in the 
box. Is it of any use to yout" 

He placed the fragment in her hand as he spoke, meanwhile 
watching her face narrowly for some expression which might 
furnish corroboration of his theory, or a clue to any other; 
in this expectation, however, he was completely disappointed. 
Her serene self-possession remained unrufSed. 

** Thanks!" she exclaimed, **I noticed it after I got home, 
but I hadn't an idea where it happened. No, it isn't worth 
mending. It would cost as much as a new one." 

And she calmly dropped the little sliver of gold into the 
ash tray. 

He picked it out again and fingered it nervously as he 
spoke: 

**What were you doing at the vault today, Nellt" he in- 
quired. 

He was a young cross-examiner, but some report of his 
success had not failed to drift up town to Eleanor, and she 
smiled at his unconscious assumption of the voice and manner 
of the man who asks questions for a living. 

But if she smiled, she showed no hesitation in answering. 

"The family jewels! the tools of my profession as a paid 
entertainer working for wages payable at the November elec- 
tion — ^the rosary of a politician's wife!" 

**It's Lent!" he stated, bluntly, taking no pains to hide 
his incredulity. **You told me you don't wear jewelry in 
Lent!" 

**No, silly!" she laughed softly, wondering a little why 
men had so much bother managing other men, when she found 
it such a simple matter. ** That's when you have pieces reset 
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80 that next season lynx-eyed women will suspect tliey aren't 
new, but can't be altogether sure!" 

Allan was silenced, but he was by no means convineed. 
This explanation sent his carefully deduced budget-theory 
awry and he had the healthy human antipathy to abandoning 
an hypothesis after taking the trouble to construct it. Be- 
sides, he was rapidly developing that sixth s^ise which is at 
once the lawyer's inspiration and despair. He could per- 
ceive almost by infallible intuition when he was being lied to, 
while he remained maddeningly unable to discover the actual 
truth. 

She had only to look at him to realize his scepticism, but 
instead of being angry, she laughed again. Her statement 
had served her purpose. He might believe it or not, but his 
projected cross-examination was nipped in the bud. There 
was nothing more to be said. 

She crossed over to his chair and, standing behind it, put 
one soft hand over each of his eyes. 

**Do you want a bit of advice," she asked, ''Allan dear!" 

**No," he responded promptly, attempting to remove her 
fingers. 

'*I know you meant to give it, not to take it," she an- 
nounced, still blindfolding him, ''but you shall have it just 
the same. When a pretty lady closes your eyes, don't be in 
too much haste to open them. While they're shut," she went 
on, daintily suiting the action to the words, "she may give you 
a chaste kiss on the brow. K you pry, you may discover, 
she's not as pretty as you thought. How much consolation is 
there in that, Mr. Find-Out-Everything!" 

Before he had ceased blinking absurdly at the light, she 
was sitting once more demurely in her chair. 

"Nell — " he began, with an attempt to put some determi- 
nation into his tones. 

"No," she interrupted, "it's not my evenitkg for going to 
sermons even if it is Lent; and I'm not through giving yon 
advice. You shall now receive the most precious jewel of 
all. I've just had it reset," she interjected wickedly. 
"Never marry, Allan, never! — are you paying strict atten- 
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tiont Because you'll actually have curiosities about your own 
wife for years and years after you've married her. Women 
aren't accustomed to flattery like that from their own hus- 
bands. It simply ruins them. They go hunting about for 
something mysterious to do, to justify the man's suspicions. 
They never find any, but you won't be able to tell the dif- 
ference. Andy meanwhile, she'll rule you with a rod of 
iron." 



CHAPTER X 

IN after years, when Allan tried to recall the events of 
this winter, so memorable in his life, the thing which 
surprised him most — ^the part which seemed to him most 
unreal, most difficult to identify with himself — ^was the in- 
credible amoimt of work he succeeded in accomplishing dur- 
ing a tiine of such intense emotional stress. It was good work, 
too, bringing him reputation for present ability and growing 
promise many a man fifteen years his senior might well have 
coveted. His individual bai^ account, upon which he drew 
sparingly — not because he was particularly frugal, but because 
he seldom thought of any expenditure which greatly appealed 
to him — was assuming proportions altogether gratifying to a 
practitioner of his youth. For Richard, no matter how hard 
pressed he may have been regarding finance, scrupulously ob- 
served his compact with his useful young associate; perhaps, 
it was because he was clearly aware of the opportunities for 
other professional connections which would be submitted to 
Allan and scrutinized more thoughtfully by an ill-paid man 
than one who was well-satisfied with his compensation, or it 
may have been a recognition that the author of his newspaper 
sketches must, at all costs, be kept more than satisfied, or he 
may have been actuated by that spirit of pleasant good faith 
which was characteristic of Richard Gwynn whenever circum- 
stances did not constrain him too ungently to choose between 
another's welfare and his own. 

At any rate, Richard played fair with Allan about money. 
His most frequent command when remittances were received 
was: 

''Take your share of this now, before it gets poured into 
the mess we're cooking!" 

In spite of his promise to Eleanor, Allan, while obeying its 
letter, broke its spirit by giving his senior every opportunity 
to overdraw his account at the expense of the younger man, 
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but Richard rarely took advantage of Allan's insistence, and 
when he did, made good the over-drafts at the earliest op- 
portunity. This extreme precision in his case, manifested by 
a man who seemed anything but pimctilious in his relations 
with tradesmen and bank-cashiers, was no great source of 
satisfaction to Allan ; on the contrary, he found in it a quality 
of ill-defined irritation. He was in no need of money ; there- 
fore, this behaviour indicated to him the fantastic possibility 
of a proud unwillingness on Richard's part to rest under a 
financial obligation to one whom he might suspect of cherish- 
ing guilty hopes toward his wife. This was absurd, and in 
his saner hours, Allan knew it. Richard had shown no great 
hesitancy in accepting, and continuing to accept, the more 
embarrassing debt of the falsely-signed newspaper articles! 
Still, Allan was disturbed. It was one more factor in the 
total which made him realize his own conduct and wishes 
were hardly creditable in a man of honour, and a friend. 

By way of salving this soreness, he worked all the harder 
and more skilfully. If much of his achievement had not been 
attested in the form of judicial records, it would be as diffi- 
cult for us as it afterwards became for him to recognize him- 
self in the stripling who had written these briefs and news- 
paper sketches, planned these incorporations and tried these 
cases, while all the time, the best of his imagination and spirit 
was playing truant in the Ldttle House between the Trees. 

It was, therefore, that when memory in its slow but certain 
chemistry separated the essentials of this season's existence 
from the externals and accessories, his only abiding recollec- 
tions w«pe of his wonderful hours of communion with El- 
eanor; not that he ever lost his impression of their tumul- 
tuousness, their feverish unrest and their quality of incom- 
pleteness; serenity in their comradeship was something 
always to be attained, never actually achieved, even for a 
few days, but though these two never achieved the complete 
soul-mingling they had planned, their walks and talks and 
readings together remained the most precious treasures of 
his remembered life. 

As he recalled them to mind, they grouped themselves into 
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a sequence far more orderly and progressive than the actual- 
ity, and leading by measured steps to a climax. In truth, 
there was no recognition by either of them, at the time, of 
any change or acceleration in the attraction which continued 
to cause t}iem, with never-failing ingenuity, to arrange for 
spending together every available minute of leisure— and in 
the first hour or two of that night in May which Allan fixed 
in his memory as the climax of the fli^ episode of their 
drama, there had been nothing done or said which the casual 
observer would have deemed inconsistent, had its date been 
arbitrarily retarded to the preceding New Tear's Day. 

They had dined alone, for Richard was to deliver that night 
an after-dinner speech in Washington and would not return 
until next morning. He would wish to do ample justice to 
the luscious dish of flattery which was sure to be served to 
him. For the address he had memorized, and would deliver 
with a restrained emphasis, was rather remarkable in its 
balanced but colourful strength. It stands the test of ex- 
amination after all these years, when the subject of bimetal- 
lism has lost most of its thrill. Allan was modestly aware of 
having surpassed himself in its composition. Richard was of 
the same opinion, and so was Eleanor who had listened to 
Richard's rehearsal of it, although no one of them had men- 
tioned its excellence to either of the others. 

Dinner tete-^-tete with Eleanor was as delightful as always 
— seasoned with witty comments on themselves, on Richard, 
on the Great Democratic Party (now facing serious disaster 
in Washington, as well as at home) — on every one of the 
myriad topics which danced through her brain; for it was 
part of her creed that dinner, whether two or ninety-two were 
present, was a time for dealing lightly and cleverly with im- 
portant subjects. 

''To talk only about serious matters and never to talk about 
them seriously — " as she phrased it — ^that was her ideal of 
what table talk should be. 

After the coflfee had been served, they wandered from the 
porch into the garden. It had been a reluctant spring. 
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drenched with chilling rains, and now almost without warn- 
ing, summer seemed apon them in all its first ardour. Along 
the paths the lilac bushes were laden with blooms, filling the 
air with a fragrance so delicious that again and again Eleanor 
would gather great clusters of them in her arms and bury 
her face in them, as though she meant to concentrate enough 
of lilac-time into one night to scatter its scent over the whole 
year. They sat for awhile in the little arbour at the bottom 
of the garden, and talked in a desultory manner about the 
happenings of the day, about a novel law point Allan had 
successfully chanced to think of, about a fascinating new 
French book which had fallen into Eleanor's hands, written 
by an author of whom she knew little — ^Prance, he called 
himself, Anatole Prance — ^but such a book — a tale to make 
one hug oneself as one read it ! with little laughs all to one- 
self because it was all so droll and clever and calculated to 
make silly prudes like the Chase family turn pale with horror, 
if they could read Prench well enough to know what it was 
about. 

^^And what was it about?" Allan had asked, less because 
he was interested in the book than in its interpreter. 

^^ About a girl named Jael," she told him, ''such a girl as 
makes me sigh because I wasn't a man when she was alive — 
young and beautiful and clever and bad — ^bad as I'd like to 
be, if I could do it without losing social prestige!" 

He scoffed at her pretence to wickedness which he termed 
a sheer affectation. ^ 

**Tou won't break bounds even to express a genuine emo- 
tion; how can you talk of doing such things just for their 
own saket" 

**0h," she complained, '*you don't know much about being 
bad, Allan! you couldn't help me any. An intrigue with 
you would be more of a sacrament than m6st marriages. I 
mean really bad — ! Why have I such a curiosity about women 
like that, Allan, with so much stronger an appetite for the 
loaves and fishes served only at respectable tables?" 

"Tou haven't!" he denied, vigorously. '*You think such 
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talk is cleveFy that's all. Ton read too many of those books 
from Paris. Tou ought to take up something solid now and 
then. This stuff's not good for you." 

**0h, Allan, Allan," she sighed, reaching over again to the 
lilac bush just behind her. ''Such a night! and you waste 
it telling me what's good for me! I taught you to call me 
Nell Qwynn! and you make it sound like a dirge. Look, 
there's a moon!" she cried, suddenly, as the edge of it peeped 
over the tree tops. **How can you sit still! Let's walk! — 
Let's walk and walk!" 

** Let's!" he agreed, and off they started at the brisk pace 
Eleanor always chose when she was less interested in conver- 
sation than in the exhilaration of swinging along through the 
countryside. 

On they strode, passing through the great iron gates 
at the entrance of Druid Hill Park, and up and down its 
miniature heights and valleys which on this first balmy night 
of summer lay like an enchanted land in the moonlight. 
They spoke but little; she, too much engrossed in the beauty 
so prodigally strewn all about them ; he, because the moonlight 
and the wooded background against which she moved, to- 
gether with her own vivid response to all this loveliness, 
seemed to him to invest her with a new-found radiance, to be 
reverently worshipped in silence. Down the glade into the 
deep shadows clustering about Silver Spring they wandered, 
their pace somewhat slackened now, and out again into the 
moonbeams playing on the hillside beyond. At last on the 
crest of the ascent she paused. Amid the trees there was 
a little open space like a tiny amphitheatre, where the light 
shining through the leaves made brilliant little patches on the 
cool, sweet-smelling grass. 

** Isn't it heavenly!" she murmured, sinking down, and 
plucking a handful of mingled grass-blades and wood violets. 

But she could not sit tamely there for more than an in- 
stant. She sprang up suddenly, exclaiming, ''Oh, Allan, if 
you could only dance! If you could only do something to 
show you feel it, too.'* 
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**I do feel it — " he said, and his voice sounded to her 
strange and almost hoarse, ''only it makes me—" 

** Don't say it makes you solemn!" she interrupted, **or 
anything, but wild with sheer joy. If you try to spoil it for 
me I'll hate you. But you couldn't spoil it. Let's go on! 
Let's cross the brook." 

There was a bridge just a little beyond, spanning the noisy 
little stream which went splashing and tumbling irresponsibly 
through the woods, but Nell, in tonight's mood, would have 
none of it. 

**I can leap it," she boasted arrogantly. **It's because I'm 
so young. If you're too old, go up to the bridge by your 
doddering self." 

But for all her pride, her leap in the uncertain light carried 
her only to a great flat stone in the middle of the current, 
and there she stood laughing joyously at her own discom- 
fiture. The opposite shore was in the blackest darkness 
and it was impossible to be sure just where the stream and 
the land met. 

** Don't jump!" Allan cautioned. **Let me go first. I 
don't mind getting wet!" 

* 'You're only trying to pretend you're young, like me!" 
she retorted, but she let him have his way, and he crossed 
quickly to the boulder where she stood and leaped from there 
into the shadow. 

* ' You 've gone out like a candle ! ' ' she called gaily. ' ' Maybe 
there isn't any more Allan Conway for all I know!" 

"Can't you see me at allt" he called back. **I can see 
you perfectly. 

"You lucky man!" she retorted. 

"It isn't far," he directed, "turn just a little to the right 
so you'll be facing the smoothest place. That's it! Now 
jump, and I'll catch you!" 

"All right! Now!" she warned, and a second later, she 
had flown swiftly into his oustretched arms. 

He held her thus for the briefest fraction of time till she 
bad regained her poise, and then made as though to release 
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her, when suddenly, caught irresistibly in the onrush of an 
impulse stronger than himself, he clasped her in an embrace 
so close and unrestrained as to be almost brutal, while he 
kissed again and again, her lips, her eyes, her hair, her throat. 

**Nell," he murmured, brokenly, **Nell," repeating her 
name as though that somehow explained everything he felt. 

He kissed her with the unquenchable thirst of one who has 
dreamed of water in long marches across desert places — as 
though by the magic of his caress he could draw forth the 
soul of this woman who had so wilfully repelled him, and 
infuse in her a new one moulded to his heart's desire* 

At first she remained perfectly passive, though unresisting, 
in his arms, but soon kindled by the intensity of his own 
flame, she was returning kiss for kiss, linking her soft bare 
arms about his neck and holding him in an ecstatic bondage 
which caused him to forget there would ever be a morrow. 

They never knew how long they stood thus clasped in each 
other's arms, learning those primal and unutterable truths 
which can only be expressed in the language of caresses, but 
when, at last, she slipped from his embrace, there was little 
need or desire for speech between them. 

**Now you know how I love you," he had whispered, and 
she put her hand in his and they walked silently up the path. 
They went on toward the Park gates, their arms about each 
other, and thus enlaced they wandered slowly on without a 
word until their approach to the entrance counselled prudence, 
which they reluctantly heeded. 

In Allan's mind, what he had begun, and she had sanc- 
tioned, could have but one meaning. The happiness which 
sang through all his senses had taught him a new wisdom. He 
did not ask — did not even want to ask: *' Where are all your 
subtle theories, now, Nell!" \ 

He wanted no symbols of surrender; all he wanted, now 
and for ever, was her dear self, and as they left the Park be- 
hind them, this ardour was vibrant in his tense, eager ques- 
tion : 

'*Nell, my Nell, where shall we got'* 
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"Home," she murmured, but there was allurement in the 
syllable as she said it. 

"To my homet" his query was dubious. There passed be- 
fore him a vision of uninviting rooms in a dingy boarding 
house, peopled with inquisitive and censorious fellow-lodgers. 
It was impossible. 

"No! to mine!" she answered — the same undertone of al- 
lurement in her voice. 

"But you were coming with me," he stammered — amazed 
at any other possibility. 

"You're coming, too!" she confided, still in the same en- . 
ticing manner. 

They stopped in the middle of the roadway, facing each 
other. 

"But it's Richard's home, dear," he protested. 

" It 's mine, too, ' ' was her reply. 

They started on again, each lost in thought. He was pic- 
turing to himself a sly and noiseless entrance into the House 
between the Trees, a tiptoed ascent of the stairs, a room stifling 
with the all-pervading sense of Richard, caresses punctuated 
by admonitions to silence lest the servants suspect, and in the 
early dawn, a hurried farewell, and a shamefaced exit while 
he found some circuitous route to his own rooms, there to 
make ready to meet Richard with a hypocritical smile. 

After a few paces he stopped again and catching her hand, 
forced her to stop, too. 

"Nell!" he said, and once more the word was a term of 
tender endearment. "Nell! I love you. I've known it al- 
ways. And you love me. That we've just found out. We 
ought to make this the most wonderful night in our lives — 
in anybody's life!" 

"We shall!" she answered, and her eyes in the moonli^t 
promised unspeakable delights. 

"We can't in Richard's house— in Richard's rooms — " he 
exclaimed passionately. "Well be trying to hide from him 
all the time we're there, and feeling -as though he can see and 
hear everything. We can't allow our beautiful love to be 
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soiled and degraded. Nell, can't you trust me? Won't you 
let me have my wayt Won't you go with met" 

*' Where will you take met" she demanded, and this time 
there was no hidden temptation in her question — only per- 
plexity and fear. 

"Anywhere!" he exclaimed. ''Let's leave tonight — ^now! 
You may have the whole world to choose from. I'll go where 
you want; you shall do the things you crave. I'll find ways 
to get them for you — ^all of them! Only don't ask me to be 
clandestine — ^to go skulking through life as if our love were 
something we're ashamed of!" 

She made no answer, but turned and indicated that they 
begin walking again. 

**Well, Nellt" he said after the silence seemed to him un- 
bearable. 

"I'm trying to think!" she answered, once more torn be- 
tween an overmastering urge — and the same perplexities and 
stark terror. 

"Oh, don't think!" he implored. "Just remember how 
you felt a few minutes ago by the side of the brook. Remem- 
ber all you've been taught 's a lie. You love me! You love 
me ! Remember that and you can trust me. It 's enough ! ' ' 

But again she made no response. He grasped her hand 
and to his surprise, found it was icy cold. He drew her to- 
ward him, there in the roadway where some one might pass 
at any moment, and held her close, as though in his arms she 
would be sheltered from the doubts and fears which possessed 
her. But this time, while she made no effort to elude him, 
his caresses were not returned. 

"What. are you afraid of, my dear onet" he urged, as 
gently as though she were a frightened child, "there's nothing 
to fear. For everything you give up, I'll get you ten times 
as much — money, position, whatever you jcslu think of ! Rich- 
ard will divorce you and we can be married. We'll go where 
nobody will know anything about us. I'll make you a place 
better than the best there is here ! The people you know don't 
matter to you. You'll never see them again, And we love 
each other^ Come!" 
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She gave a little sigh as she drew back from his arms and 
once more they took up their path toward the House between 
the Trees. 

''Allan!" she said at last, startling him by the quiet de- 
spair in her voice, * * all the time you 've been talking, and be- 
fore — I've been Hying to make myself into your kind of 
woman. You 11 never believe how hard I tried, but I can't 
doit!" 

**You are my woman," he insisted, **the only woman — " 

She interrupted him, speaking in the same lifeless tones. 
*'Your woman, maybe — ^but not your kind. I believed for 
one minute there in the Park you had made me over into 
something different. All the things I thought I believed sud- 
denly seemed worthless. Nothing mattered but you and your 
kisses and the nearness of you. Now, I see for that instant, 
I was only making you into my kind of man, and even that 
hasn't lasted an hour! I suppose people can't be made 
over!" 

He was in no mood for psychological subtleties, and his an- 
swer was quick and impetuous. 

"I don't want to make you over! I want you just as you 
are!" 

''Then come home with me," she urged, a real longing in 
her voice and her lips and eyes, ''that's how I am. I wish 
I weren't, but such as I am, you must take me or leave me. 
And I want to be taken, Allan," she concluded, very softly. 

By this time they were standing at the wicket gate leading 
into the garden. Up the foot path the Little House between 
the Trees was outlined vaguely in the moonlight, and there 
they paused, oppressed by the knowledge that as they entered 
the gate or left it behind them, the dim future with aXL its 
possibilities for joy or misery was to be symbolized beyond 
all change. 

The eyes of each pleaded "Come"; the will of each strug- 
gled to grasp the rapture of the moment, without pledging as 
its price a lifetime of slavery to conditions too intolerable to 
be borne. 

It was the man whose desire whispered to him first of 
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compromise — ^he had one uncertain hand upon the latch. 

** Would it be for always, Nell?" he whispered. ** You'd 
come with me soonT As soon as you could bring yourself 
to face it? You wouldn't ask me to keep on like this al- 
ways T" and his whole frame expressed a repugnance too bit- 
ter to be borne. 

Then she knew, no matter what she might feel tomorrow or 
hereafter, at that moment she leally loved him ; that her yearn- 
ing for him was more than the mere cry of the senses, but a 
blending of flesh and spirit, because wanting him with all the 
force of her new-found and long-submerged passion, she still 
found it impossible to look into his face and lie to him — ^to 
purchase the exaltation of tonight with his contempt and 
revulsion in the days to come. All this in Eleanor Qwyna — 
whose blithe creed it was to take what she wanted by any 
means — ^means, which became fair, perforce, because they re- 
flected her delectable self ! 

She laid her hand on his arm as she spoke. 

*' Allan," she told him, **if I only loved you a little less, 
I could deceive you. But I can't. I couldn't go with you 
tonight, or ever! There's something about me — I couldn't 
endure the things people would be saying and thinking — 
whether I heard them or not!" 

He made a motion of his arm as though he were sweeping 
away all such meaningless rubbish. 

**I know," she admitted, **it's petty, but I've a certain 
kind of life here. It belongs to me. I seem to control it. 
I can't tear up my roots! I can't step down into the crowd 
and be jostled about — no, no matter what you could give me 
if I did. I want to keep all I have, and I want you, too — ^I 
do want you, Allan ! I do ! " 

**But you love me," he persisted, as though this were a 
complete answer to all she had urged. 

**I'm begging you to let me prove to you how much I do 
love you," she murmured, swinging the gate wide open. 

But he did not enter. 

* 'You're not!" he exclaimed, violently. ''It isn't love 
you're offering me. It's something too base to talk about. 
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YoQ want me to share you with Richard ! Mine tonight, his 
tomorrow ! — and to make a jest of it, and eat at the table with 
him — you who belong to each of us in turn, sitting between 
us ! I can 't stand it ! I couldn 't live through it ! I won 't ! " 

She grew rigid under his flail-like reproaches. Her arms 
dropped stiffly to her sides. 

*'Is it better to abandon me to him altogether?" she de- 
manded, and he could feel her resentment at his rejection of 
her proffered love. 

**I'm not abandoning you,'' he stormed; **it's you who are 
trying to force me to a choice — ^an abhorrent choice ! How can 
you ask it of me? You won't give up your silly little frip- 
peries and you want me to strip away every rag of decency 
and self-respect ! I couldn't if I wanted to, and I don't want 
to I There's nothing that's worth all that!" 

*'It's what I was willing to do for you," she retorted, re- 
flecting some of his fiery indignation, **but if you're sure it's 
not worth it — " 

She made as if to turn up the path, but he called to her, 
imploringly : 

"Nell! Nell! — Don't go! — Don't go! And we were so 
happy ! ' ' 

She retraced the single step, and waited silently for him to 
reverse his decision, but he stood there looking at her as the 
prophet must have looked ac^ross into the Land of Promise 
into which he might never venture. 

Under the pathos of that long scrutiny, her anger at his 
words melted away. 

**If I could — ^Allan," she said, at last — ^and then interrupt- 
ing herself, she went on in quick, broken sentences: **0h, if 
I could do it for any one — even for myself — I would do it for 
you! — Don't you see I'm making myself as wretched as yout 
— Why won^t you take me as I am T I can make you so 
happy! You can't guess — I can make you forget all these 
feelings you have of — I don't say they're not true, but they 
wouldnH be true for us. Try, Allan, just for a little while — . 
If you're still miserable — " 

Her incoherent sentences trailed off into silence, and when 
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he spoke it was withoat anger, and as simply and sadly as if 
he were stating a mathematical axiom whose unchangeable 
meaning spelt disaster. 

"I ean't share you with Richard!" 

"Then it's good-night, Allan," she replied, monmfull;. 

But as she turned to go, she made one more appeal. 

"Allan," she said, her white arms beckoning invitingly in 
the silver light, "think! think before it's too late! You'll be 
sorry! Think how sorry youll be!" 

"Sorry!" he groaned as be turned away. "I'm crazy with 
■orrow now I" 



CHAPTER XI 

FOB hours that night, Allan wandered through the city 
streets in a dazed aimless fashion, seeing and hearing 
almost nothing of the night life about him, his thoughts 
as confused and incoherent as his footsteps. Every inch of 
his spirit was bruised and aching intolerably. To have been 
so near to happiness — happiness without end, to have actually 
touched it, and to find it as suddenly snatched away from 
him! Irrevocably, too! If there were only something he 
could do— something he might work toward, which promised 
at the end of years to give him what he thought he had already 
grasped, he might find patience; but he was powerless. 
There was nothing to be done except to walk — ^to walk on 
endlessly till his weariness should bring him that numbness 
which was the only solace he could imagine in store for him. 
And why 1 Why should all this have ended in so complete a 
catastrophe T Because 'of a woman's foolish clinging to her 
pretty airs and graces of superiority, and her inability to 
abandon the contemptible knick-knacks which helped her to 
play her mincing role! It was reality he offered, and she 
preferred the artificial! A whim like that to shatter the 
big hope of his life ! Just because of a perverted idea ! Why 
hadn't he been able to change her thought? It was his trade, 
convincing people! He'd argued this out with her often 
enough. Maybe it was part of her, this habit of seeing her- 
self always as an immaculate bit of art among appropriate 
surroundings. Yes, that was her whole theory of life — ^to 
fit herself like a picture in the frame best adapted to set off 
her grace and beauty. Her present frame harmonized. A 
new one might not. A disgusting philosophy, Allan decided 
— and the whole of the woman, too. There was nothing else. 
Her wit, shallow learning, her French, her music, her nimble 
mind — all were part of the picture or the frame! Despicable, 
he called it, to wear human flesh and blood and want — ^want 
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intensely — ^to live out such a parody of life. Yet that was 
what she wanted — ^worst of all — she was the high priestess of 
the abominable cult. 

His unspoken invective brought him squarely up against an 
impassable obstacle. This was the whole woman, he had con- 
cluded, yet he loved her! His craving for her at that very- 
instant was the dominant emotion of his life. What else was 
robbing him of wholesame sleep, scourging him through the 
streets of the city, while other men rested in tranquil serenity t 
What did he love in her if her mind and her spirit seemed to 
him worthless and morbid t Was it only the beauty of her 
body — ^her great grey eyes, her jet black hair, the whiteness of 
her skin and the curve of her cheek and browt There must 
be other women in the world no less fair to look upon, women 
to be discovered and captured if one were resolute and ardent 
enough for the quest ; besides, if it were only a desire of the 
flesh which enthralled him, why was he stumbling through the 
town tonight like the outcast he was 1 She had offered him 
the refuge of her arms and he had turned away. If it were 
only physical impulse which moved him, what could explain 
his refusal of the gift she was eager to lay in his reluctant 
hands? If that were what he wanted, why should he care 
whether he shared her with Richard or any one elset No, 
that couldn't be the solution. He kept turning the problem 
over and over in his excited, jumbled thoughts. He hated 
her ideas, all of them: he wanted her; he didn't want mere 
physical possession of her, even if it were exclusive; he 
wanted much more than that. Maybe, he wanted to convert 
her ; that must be it — ^to have her look as she now looked, but 
think as he bade her ; but that was impossible. She had said 
so herself and she was right, too. She couldn't be made over, 
certainly not. Would she be so enthralling if she were dif- 
ferent 1 But he didn't approve of her this way — and he loved 
her! It was all beyond analysis. Why did he love hert 
Couldn't he stopt Couldn't he forget about her? But did 
he want to forget t Thinking about her hurt — hurt cruelly — 
why shouldn't he want to forget t 

At the end of hours of such undirected roving of mind and 
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body, he found himself, he had no idea how, once more at 
the wicket gate leading into Eleanor's garden. Suppose it 
were an omen, he thought — ^this unpremeditated return to the 
haven where peace and comfort were waiting to welcome hira. 
The moon by this time had long since set, and he noiselessly 
raised the latch and in the darkness stepped silently up the 
path. That glimmering blur above him — ^that would be her 
window. Was she awake, too 1 Did she care as much as he T 
Was she, too, beating impotently against the frail but in- 
flexible barrier which kept them apart? Had it been her wish, 
forbidden to her because she was a woman, to go wandering, 
like him, through the streets seeking a forgetfulness which 
was nowhere to be found T And he might have been with her 
now, behind that vine-clad window — deliriously happy, in- 
stead of utterly miserable ! He might still, for that matter ! 
If he were to toss a fragment of gravel through the open 
sash ! Even if she were asleep she would awaken. He could 
call softly, telling her he had come back to her ; she would not 
send him off again into the night. He would see through the 
window a thin ray of yellow candle light, and then his Nell 
herself, in charming disarray, her eyes shining with love, 
would open the door just far enough for him to enter — and 
throw herself into his arms! 

He played with the fancy, letting his imagination run riot, 
but at length, before it took shape in action, he was lost again 
in his wilderness of doubts and repugnances. There in the 
comer of the porch — ^he could not see it in the blackness, but 
its presence was no less well defined because of that — was the 
arm-chair where it was Richard's habit to lounge as he en- 
joyed, on pleasant evenings, his after-dinner cigar whose 
pungent odour was now almost perceptible to Allan in his 
morbid fantasy. He was conscious of a wave of real physical 
distaste as he gave himself over to the delusion. Richard ! — 
the whole place was permeated with the image of Richard. 
If he were not at this instant present in the body in that room 
overhead which opened into Nell's, he was all the more there 
in spirit! He would always be there, not only in his own 
room but in Nell's, too! and on the porch, in the little room 
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behind the stairs — everywhere! He was in Nell's mind, too, 
and in her memory! For all her boasted independence, she 
belonged to him — ^he had made her his own — ^he had bought 
her with trinkets and the promise of a home at Qovemment 
House. And she liked her serfdom ! She was no unwilling 
slave. She disdained freedom when it beckoned to her ! She 
was as reminiscent of Richard as the house itself — ^no matter 
what she did or said, could he ever believe she was transformed 
into anything but what she now was — what she now remem- 
bered — ^what she made Allan himself remember? 

He turned and slowly retraced his steps, passing through 
the wicket gate ahd out of the garden. Why should he awaken 
her if the sleep denied to him had been granted her ? If she 
stood before him then, with all her loveliness, pleading as 
hers alone knew how to plead, for his unquestioning love, 
they could only take up again the tangled strands of an 
argument which led to bitter words and cruel wounds. He 
didn't want her on those terms. That was final. He could 
find no joy in her unless he could untwine Richard's image 
from hers. The very clothes she wore were his! — ^the faint 
perfume of her gown and hair — he had paid for it! The 
bargain she offered would not make her Allan's — ^she would 
be borrowed, that was alt— she and her accoutrements — bor- 
rowed, and without her owner's consent! For all her fas- 
tidious shrinking from the ugly and repulsive, he decided, her 
taste was less squeamish than his. 

At last, utterly exhausted, he found himself in his own 
room, in the big cheerless house which faced Franklin Square. 
He lit the student lamp on his table and looked about him as 
though he had never been there before. It was an ugly room 
— ^unnecessarily ugly. He could have done many little things 
to make it less bare and uninviting if he had ever felt the 
effort justified. He had never intended to remain there more 
than a few months, and now it was nearly two years since 
he had unpacked his many books and his few garments and 
taken possession. How unsightly the wall paper was — ^why 
hadn't he ever noticed it before? There was a space of time 
this very night when he had supposed he would never sit in 
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this room again, never return again to Baltimore, never live 
in a home without the quickening presence of Nell who made 
everything about her take on something of her own aesthetic 
quality. Well, that was done, now. He belonged in a dingy 
room; he belonged here. There were worse things than the 
absence of pretty surroundings. See what the habit of them 
could bring one to! 

All dressed as he was, he extinguished the lamp and threw 
himself prone upon the bed. It lacked only a few hours to 
dawn. He must snatch some measure of rest for tomorrow's 
duties. There would be plenty of work to occupy him; it 
wouldn't be as bad as it had been tonight — and now he must 
sleep— he was weary as he had never imagined he could be. 

But sleep would not come to him — only a confused series 
of uncontrolled ideas and images coursing through his brain — 
snatches of talk with Nell, all distorted and meaningless, argu- 
ments he should have used against her, weird possibilities of 
a frank and totally absurd conflict with Richard — ^verbal at 
first — ^then degenerating into brutal physical violence, fleeting 
imaginings of the night as it would have sped its course had 
Eleanor consented to come with him. He could hear, beating 
through his exhausted mind, the steady rumble of the train 
as it dashed toward the North; he could see the flickering 
lights of a vast city and hear himself murmuring: *'It's 
Philadelphia, Nell, only a little longer now, and we'll be 
there!" Then he found himself flghting to drive away pic- 
tures of this same night if he had yielded to Nell's entice- 
ments — ^vivid images as intimate and undisguised as those 
which assailed the holy hermits who wandered in vain into the 
desert to escape the shameful thoughts whispered into their 
ears by evil spirits. He could feel again her soft breath on 
his lips, he could feel the warmth and satiny smoothness of 
her bare arms about his neck ! In vain he strove to turn his 
thoughts elsewhere. She had pursued him to his own room, 
she was with him here, locked in his arms, whether she was 
his or Richard's, whether he wished her or not, showering 
upon him a love he was too weak to reject. 

He sprang from the bed and rekindled the lamp. He must 
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resolve to live through this accursed night without sleep. 
There wasn't much more of it. Already the trees in the 
Square and the splashing fountain were visible in the grey 
light of early morning. For awhile he paced the floor, to and 
fro, regardless of the sensibilities of his fellow-lodgers. Then 
following a sudden inspiration, he seated himself at his work 
table and attempted a letter to Nell which should bring con- 
viction to her doubting soul. He would point out what were 
the essentials of life and what were only dross. He wrote a 
page or two, read it critically and tore it to shreds. It said 
nothing he had not urged upon her before. Then he began 
again, and this time wrote steadily for nearly an hour, but 
when he came to examine what he had put on paper, it met 
the same ruthless fate as its predecessor. It was an essay — 
a lifeless dissertation upon human values such as she might 
read in any of those books of his she had refused to wade 
through. Not badly put, he admitted, (for the sad truth is 
that one's complacency is not much diminished by suflfering) 
but wholly useless for the tremendous burden of conviction 
it was designed to carry. No, he must see her again; and 
soon, before the intoxication of that hour in the Park had 
become completely dissipated. The stimulus of her presence, 
the response he would evoke, the urgency of his need — all 
these would give him words and power which were not at his 
command now, jaded and dejected as he was. 

Yes, he would see her again — ^he would go to her home 
immediately after he left the office. There would be time for 
a talk before dinner. Who could tell what the night had done 
for her? The first sunbeams peeping in at his window 
brought him hope. Perhaps the disaster he had faced was 
not irrevocable. Here was a new day — all gold and blue — 
and with it a new opportunity ! 

Clinging to this frail reed of cheer, Allan began his prepara- 
tions for the morning with a resiliency he would have pro- 
nounced impossible only a little while before. The plunge 
into cold water and the grateful sensation of fresh garments 
and a dlean shaven face wiped away for the time all traces 
of his vigil and he found himself able to sit composedly at 
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breakfast, sipping black coffee wbile he read in his copy of 
The Sun, an extravagant rhapsody upon Richard's speech 
in Washington. 

At his oflSce, however, he discovered in himself perceptible 
variations from the Allan Conway of the previous day. The 
routine of attention to the incoming mail and the arranging 
of appointments irritated him almost unbearably. The affairs 
of his clients seemed to him wholly unimportant. Why should 
he care who prevailed in their ludicrous little squabbles about 
money or landT 

When Richard arrived, having come on the early morning 
train from Washington, and hurried directly from Camden 
Station to his ofSce, Allan was conscious of a rigid constraint 
in his feeling toward him and constant fear lest his words 
might betray what was in his mind — not that there was much 
possibility of such a mishap, for Richard was brimful of a 
wish to enlarge upon his triumph of the night before and 
Allan was hardly an appropriate listener. 

About the middle of the forenoon, Allan's restlessness and 
inability to concentrate upon the day's work became intoler- 
able. He did not know what to make of himself — ^he who 
had always brought such energy and precision to his tasks. 
Every few minutes he found himself glimpsing at his watch. 
It simply would not grow later. The time when he would be 
free to rush off to Nell to put his fortune to another test 
seemed destined never to arrive. 

Finally, he began to wonder why he should condemn him- 
self to this long delay. Why shouldn't he go nowt What 
else made any difference, after allT To consider this tempta- 
tion seriously was to yield to it, and his moral stamina crumb- 
ling as he went on, he found himself a minute later in the 
outer room, telling the office boy, for repetition to Richard 
and the clients who had engagements, a deliberate lie as to 
his proposed absence. He had never done such a thing be- 
fore, but he was in no mood for niceties of conscience. Maybe 
he was never coming back! What did it matter T 

He hurried up Lexington Street through the crowded shop- 
ping district to the Park Avenue car line. He rushed along 
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at the most rapid pace which would not attract attention, 
fearing to miss a car, yet after all, he felt obliged to allow the 
first one which approached to pass him because its driver was 
the one who was usually his pilot when he went out in the 
late afternoons, and he was abashed at having him notice this 
morning pilgrimage. It was silly, of course, he told himself 
Aiifiii'ilyy after the car, with its plodding steeds and its jangling 
bells on their harness, had gone on without him. As though 
the driver would have wasted surmises as to his errand ! None 
the less, he was unable to rid himself of this obsession of 
the necessity for unobtrusiveness. He alighted from the 
car which he finally boarded some distance before it reached 
its terminus, walking the remainder of the way and stepping 
behind a tree to escape observation as the car met him on its 
return trip to town. He slunk behind the hedge before open- 
ing the wicket gate, looking up and down the road to make 
certain nobody would mark his entrance. He crept through 
the garden, watching furtively lest old Martha should spy 
him, and as he stepped across the porch and into the doorway, 
for the first time the idea occurred to him to wonder whether 
Nell would be at home ! Why had he taken it for granted she 
would surely be there this morning of all others ? And if he 
saw no sign of her or heard no sound, how was he to make 
sure, without encountering Martha or one of the other serv- 
ants T What solution he would have adopted in this case he 
was not called on to discover, for while he stood there ir- 
resolute, he heard from the room above her light footstep. 
He tiptoed noiselessly up the steps as far as the landing and, 
standing there, called as softly as he could, ' ' Nell ! ' ' 

A door opened quickly and there ^ she stood at the head 
of the staircase, radiant and beautiful as ever, with her 
clear eyes and her buoyant step! And such a night as he 
had endured because of her ! His first emotion as he saw her 
was one of angry reproach because she seemed joyous and un- 
troubled while he had passed through such travail, but the 
ardour of greeting swept such sinister ideas from his mind. 

"Oh, Allan,'' she cried, not making the slightest effort to 
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lower her voice or to conceal her happiness, ''you've come 
back!'* 

She was on the landing beside him before he found breath 
for ref)ly, and her arms were about him and they exchanged 
kisses as fervently as though all their perplexities were for 
ever at an end. If only there had been no need of speech be- 
tween them, if they could have dealt only in such language as 
this, how much of misery they could have escaped ! 

Still words must come sooner or later, terms of endearment 
first, next tender reproaches for the embittered parting of 
last night, then commiseration for his worn appearance and 
utter weariness — ^testifying so eloquently to his anxious vigil. 

''And you might just as well have come last night as to- 
day," she had ended. 

Then he perceived that she had accepted this stolen visit as 
a token of his surrender ; that there was no other thought in 
her mind; that she had never considered, and was not even 
aware of the possibility of her acceptance of his viewpoint. 
She had been abundantly sure of him, he decided grimly, and 
he braced himself sternly to his task. 

Then followed a long session of fruitless argument, some- 
times affectionate, sometimes acrimonious, during which all 
the threadbare contentions of each were again and again 
stated, re-stated, and denied. Around and around, they 
traced the circle of a debate which had no ending, because it 
resolved itself, in its simplest terms, to a refusal of either to 
yield the only thing each prized above the other's love. There 
was no common meeting point in their controversy. He must 
consent to a clandestine love, or she to an open break with 
all her traditions, and both insisted with every possible shade 
of emphasis how willingly they would do what was required 
if it were not an impossible thing, incompatible with the 
whole fabric of their natures. Perhaps it was. 

At any rate, they faced each other at the end wretchedly 
anhappy, but unbroken. Reasoning had proved worse than 
hopeless ; his touching appeal to make for him and for herself 
the supreme sacrifice, whether it seemed to her wise or reck- 
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less, and to trust to him for the rest, had brought a soft 
moisture to her big grey eyes — ^but she still could not force 
herself to submission. Nor were her arts of more avail. 
Though she put her arms about him again, and kissed him with 
the same impetuous passion he had lavished on her the night 
before, and with an added element besides of profound pity 
for the pain she had heaped upon him — ^through it all he 
stood there, white as the gown she wore — even to his lips — 
but still unresponsive and inflexible. Her caresses brought 
no solace to him but only an additional element of torture. 
The temptations she plied him with only accentuated the re- 
moteness of her real self — the Nell he wanted — not the mere 
soft, yielding body with its beauty of line and colour, but the 
whole woman who with every touch of her warm lips, with 
every motion of her lithe figure, was crying out to him stri- 
dently that she was, in truth, neither soft nor yielding, but 
hard, determined, tyrannically resolved upon drasrpring him 
through life ignobly chained to the chariot where she rode in 
graceful triumph with Richard at her side. 

Before they parted they looked into each other's eyes with 
something of the intentness of combatants engaged in a duel 
from which both could not emerge unscathed. Strange ! that 
such fierce affection and such ruthless antagonism should be 
so curiously entangled. In that instant, there was no device, 
no matter how despicable or painful, she would not have em- 
ployed upon him if it were sure to serve her purpose, while he 
could have scourged her without mercy, if it would have bent 
her to his will ! 

For the present, however, they were breathless and without 
spirit for further effort, though neither was willing to admit 
the finality of the other's decision. One gleam of comfort in 
this deep gloom of dejection was vouchsafed to Nell which 
was denied to Allan, for, while there was never a doubt in his 
mind of the unworthiness and immorality of her demands, 
she, deep down in her inner consciousness, in spite of her flam- 
ing anger and surprise at his rejection of her allurements, 
could not repress a secret admiration for his strength and 
cleanness of heart. His was the honest way, for all its quix- 
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otic impracticability ; his love was something finer, more beau- 
tiful than her avid and suddenly-realized craving for his 
kisses — all the more splendid, she thought, because of its im- 
possibility. It hurt her more than a little to know she must 
debase such fine gold with alloy, but of what use was it in its 
present state? Sooner or later, it must be minted into some 
form which could pass current in a world of things as they 
are, and what such a world is, she knew better than he. 

In their farewells, there was a hint of further conflict. She 
had feared during the struggle the possibility of his intention 
to take himself altogether beyond the reach of her, and her 
wiles ; but there seemed no such stuff in his thoughts. 

His parting smile was wan, but it was still an effort at 
conciliation. 

**I'll make you see it before we're through, Nell,*' he 
prophesied stubbornly, **just as you found, in spite of your- 
self, what it really meant to love a man — " x 

She smiled also, but her expression was furtive. 

**And, Nell," he said, hesitatingly, as though it were an 
afterthought, ** don't mention to Richard or any one, that I 
was here today. I had to invent another excuse to get away." 

She nodded — ^the same queer expression on her face, but 
a little leap of concealed exultation in her heart. 

So he had been willing to lie after all, in his impatience to 
see her! For all his scruples, he had already brought him- 
self to lie to Richard — a little lie, but what can grow more 
swiftly than the habit of a lie t A tiny lie today to come to 
plead for the impossible — ^bigger ones tomorrow, to enjoy de- 
lights waiting to be seized whenever one was ready for a 
falsehood not much darker than the one already accomplished. 

**ni get him yet!" she thoucrht to herself, as she watched 
him hasten swiftly down the path. 



CHAPTER XII 

THERE now began for Allan and Eleanor a new phase 
in their relations, the keynote of which was agitation. 
By comparison, their earlier days, when stress had 
been laid upon what Nell insisted was to be a communion 
of minds and nothing more, seemed a record of unbroken seren- 
ity. 

Conversation between them was, for awhile, completely 
stripped of abstractions; there were long silences and when 
these were broken, it was usually either to talk meaningless 
flippances or to degenerate into angry personal controvert^. 
Every subject, no matter how colourless at first appearance, 
seemed ultimately to bring them to a pass where she was able 
to cite his views as another example of his rigid unwillingness 
to accept the world as he found it, or he discovered in her 
opinions one more proof of her willingness to attain an imme- 
diate end at any cost of decency or self-respect. 

They seemed to find a savage delight in slashing at each 
other's sensibilities, yet they planned no less zealously than 
ever for more and ever more uninterrupted meetings. There 
was little satisfaction in these hours for either of them, but 
the morrow always seemed to promise something better. Al- 
lan awaited daily the happening of the miracle, when she 
would lay both hands in his and bid him lead her where he 
would, while she, with far more plausibility, confidently 
looked forward to a time — ^it might be this very night — ^when 
a sudden collapse of self-restraint would deliver him into her 
hands. Indeed, her expectation was anything but fatuous, 
for there were subtle changes at work in Allan in these days, 
changes too delicate in their gradual shadings to attract much 
of his own attention, but which Nell was quick to note, even if 
she did not entirely comprehend their causes and meanings. 

To begin with^ his attitude toward Richard was no longer 
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that of tolerant, good-humoured contempt for the man who 
liad been given his chance with Nell and missed it. 

He definitely resented Richard's relations with Eleanor. 
\7hen the husband came home in the midst of one of their 
conversations, even if it were a turbulent quarrel he inter- 
rupted, Allan, as he listened to Nell's pleasant greetings, ex- 
perienced such burning indignation as to find difficulty in 
maintaining a suitable civility. There would come to him 
nights when in the solitude of his own room he was haunted 
by imaginings of Richard and his life with Nell, images which 
roused his jealousy almost to a frenzy — ^when he could neither 
sleep nor read nor think consecutively because of his abhor- 
rence that such wicked impossibilities should exist. 

He no longer felt any semblance of guilt toward Richard. 
Richard was the guilty one, shamelessly living in what was 
truly adultery with a woman who by every law of honour be- 
longed to Allan. If he persisted in his actual refusal to 
violate Richard's rights, it was out of no consideration for the 
man himself or any of his claims, but from his constantly- 
increasing consciousness of his own prerogatives, too clearly 
vali^ to admit the encroachments of another. 

The inexplicable part of this growing enmity towards Nell's 
husband was its lack of persistence during ofSce hours. 0ft- 
ener than not as they worked together, his animosity was for- 
gotten — ^whenever he became totally absorbed in his work, in 
fact. It proved, however, progressively true that Allan was 
becoming less able to concentrate upon his duties — ^not that 
he failed to do well those duties he assumed, but he began to 
indulge a propensity for eluding more and more of them. He 
had always been a rapid worker and he now slipped into the 
habit of devoting, ostensibly, the same amount of time to 
each task as the average man would have consumed. The re- 
sultant leisure he devoted to aimless musing about the pos- 
sibilities of his love affair, or to stolen visits, stealthily made 
in the daytime, to the House between the Trees. He found 
no great difficulty in justifying this conduct to himself. His 
intention was to leave Baltimore on the very day Nell could 
be brought to perceive the vieiousness of her present situa- 
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tion. Why, then, begin labours he was destined never to fin- 
ish t Eleanor encouraged his purloined glimpses of her and 
if Richard surmised, he made no sign. He appeared to see 
no alteration of any kind in the behaviour of either Allan or 
Eleanor. Allan complained bitterly of this to Nell — clearly 
it was her fault. It must be there was no difference whatever 
in her warmth toward her husband; wasn't she ashamed of 
such whole-souled dishonesty? 

"You, yourself! — Are you at Richard's throat all day 
long in the office f she had asked by way of r^ply. ** After 
all, you know, really we are married!'* 

**I'm not likely to forget it!" he retorted bitterly. 

"Well, I can't ignore it altogether myself," she concluded. 

That she didn't seem to want to ignore it was the burden 
of Allan's indictment, to which she promptly pleaded guilty. 
He could never understand how she could feel as she insisted 
she did. She liked Richard no whit less than she always had. 
"Richard was nice" as she continually maddened Allan by 
saying, and she certainly didn't want to do anything to make 
him unhappy. She had supposed what she felt toward him 
was enough. Allan had showed her it wasn't. She admitted 
now how much mistaken she'd been, but that was no reason 
why she should feel any less amiable to Richard who was 
just what he'd always been, kind and indulgent and a good 
partner; no, she had no reason or inclination to injure him in 
any way, but if Allan weren't such a headstrong visionary, 
they could live their own lives without Richard knowing any- 
thing about it, and if he never knew, he wouldn't be hurt! 

"But all you used to say about promiscuity t" Allan would 
thunder at such times. "What about your delicacies and all 
thatt" 

For this also she had her answer. She had learned to 
know herself better that night in the Park. She knew the 
side of herself she could give to Allan was a totally different 
one from the matter-of-fact affection she accorded to her hus- 
band! Allan wouldn't be sharing her. She would be a to- 
tally different woman to these two men. 

"I knew that when you kissed me!" she explained. *'No- 
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body ever kissed me like that before! I never felt the same 
way I did then! Don't you see I couldn't be the same to 
any one but yout" 

**No, I can't see," he insisted, profoundly shocked at the 
idea. **By the same process you could justify adding a third 
and a fourth and a thousandth to your string. You might 
feel you could show a different self to all of them!" 

After which brutality there could be no more unembittered 
consideration of the subject until another day. 

If their conversations tended inevitably toward the tempest- 
uous, their caresses were, even more, sources of unrest. Allan 
had stoutly resolved that there should be none, and for days 
in succession would keep that pledge. If Nell ever tempted 
him to break it, she did so by such indirect arts that he never 
perceived or blamed her for it. To him, she seemed altogether 
passive, never seeking his kisses, but never resisting them. 
None the less, after each interval of rigorous abstemiousness, 
there would come an hour when he would toss his resolutions 
to the wind and, seizing her roughly in his arms, kiss her with 
hungry and insatiable violence. Then after he had left her, 
he would berate himself bitterly for having done once more 
the thing which would lead her to believe in his final ac- 
ceptance of her terms. Yet for all his self-reproach, his brief 
periods of renunciation would invariably terminate in the 
same fierce craving and the inability to deny himself, any 
longer, this poor solace for his failure to attain that mirage of 
the two blended lives, always mocking him on the distant 
horizon. Sometimes at his office this longing for her lips and 
her arms became too strong to be resisted, and he would hurry 
off to the House between the Trees, leaving the flimsiest of 
excuses behind him. Frequently, the impulse came at the end 
of a heated quarrel, but most often of all, some little word or 
gesture or touch of Nell's, apparently purely accidental, would 
act as the immediate cause of his outbursts. At such times, 
Nell observed him with a fascination, part of which was made 
up of fear — ^but the fear, itself, was rather delicious. To her, 
accustomed as she was to a conventional decorum, even in 
love-making, he then appeared to her altogether primitive. 
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She had no idea what he would do next, and she found the 
uncertainty furnished a vivid thrill of excitement. Of course, 
there could be no serious question in her mind as to how such 
a series of emotional crises must terminate, human nature be- 
ing what it is ; but when, and how, and exactly why this final 
collapse of his fantastic self-restraint would occur, she could 
not guess. After the first few days, she was surprised to per- 
ceive with what an amazing lack of impatience she viewed the 
unfolding of their episode. True, she had, thanks to Allan, 
discovered qualities in herself, possibilities of emotional sensi- 
tiveness, she never suspected; and certainly she intended, 
sooner or later, with his aid, to sound the very depths of this 
unknown phase of her nature. She would know every ex- 
perience she could possibly essay, provided such research 
would not negative her enjoyment of too many other desired 
experiences; and this, properly managed, would preclude 
nothing. But there was no haste! In spite of all its agita- 
tion and tempestuousness — or perhaps because of them — ^it 
was fun ! — ^the stolen interviews, the clash of wills (when hers 
was certain to prevail), the inability of this man of purpose 
and promise, to ignore her irresistible charms in spite of his 
austere resolutions — ^yes, all this, decidedly was fun! Of 
course, it was trying to poor Allan, but it was his own fault, 
and she would recompense him a thousandfold for all his 
storm and stress as soon as he came to his senses. Disregard- 
ing all the rest, there was stimulation and interest in her 
speculations as to Alli^i's psychological reactions to his ordeal, 
and to these she was able to devote a much clearer and more 
thorough scrutiny than he, in his confusion of desire and self- 
control, could hope to bring to his conjectures as to what she 
thought and felt. 

She asked questions, too, though his answers were usually 
anything but illuminating. 

** Allan," she demanded one day, **do you remember talk- 
ing to me long ago, about kisses f I want to turn your own 
question against you. What's the difference in principle be- 
tween what you're doing now and what you say is abhorrent? 
Why should one form of caress matter and another not t I 'm 
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not asking, to try to put you in the wrong — I'm admitting 
how inconsistent IVe been. I really want to know what 
you're thinking!" 

His first recourse was to make use of her own retort of 
those earlier days: **You used to say," he reminded her, 

that there was nothing particularly intimate about kissing." 
Oh, Allan!" she smiled reproachfully, ** don't you want to 
play fair with met I said that, of course, and I believed it 
then. There was no reason why I shouldn't. But our kisses 
— ^yours and mine — are intimate. (She coloured slightly, but 
went on without any other sign of embarrassment. ) ' * They 're 
supremely intimate and you must know they are!" 

He regretted the unworthy subterfuge and said so without 
evasion. * 'You're right," he conceded. **I suppose ab- 
stractly there's no difference. In relation to all the other 
conventions of life, there is. The Law, the customs of society 
— all these have created distinctions. Silly rules, I say, but 
if you're keeping rules at all — " 

**But I thought you didn't believe in being bound by con- 
ventions, ' ' she urged. * * That 's what you 're constantly telling 



me. 



He was obliged to acknowledge this also. 

**I don't want to pretend my position is altogether logical," 
he said; **it isn't. It's a matter of feeling,, not reasoning. I 
see your logic. You know I do — ^because when I stop to think, 
I promise myself there shall be no more love-making till you 
come away with me. Sometimes I just can't think!" 

She nodded. ** That's what I'm trying to work out, Al- 
lan," she went on, **when you can't think you can kiss me in 
a way which, if there is any guilt in such matters, is as guilty 
as anything we could do. But though you can't think, still 
you won't abandon yourself to impulse altogether. Why is 
that?" 

He repeated his formulae with the same dogged fervour. 
**I've told you a million times. That's feeling, too. I can't 
share you with Richard ! ' ' 

**You share my kisses with him!'- she argued. **It doesn't 
seem to matter to you then ! Of course, his kisses are not like 
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yours, but then you said such differences didn't matter." 

He could find no answer which seemed convincing, yet he 
knew he was right in spite of his inability to prove it. He 
could only say she had demonstrated better than he, himself, 
could have done how wrong it was for him ever to kiss her 
again until she could bring herself to follow his plans. There 
would be no more lapses, he assured her, but he bade her 
good-night at the end of the next evening with all his ac- 
customed ardour. 

**Allan," she asked one night, **I wonder if you ever 
thought beyond the first few days of this life with me you 
talk about so often. If I proved a real incumbrance to you — 
if you couldn't get another start — if I tarnished your reputa- 
tion beyond repair, how would you feel toward me thent" 

**I'd get another start!" was his confident assurance. 
"Don't you be afraid of that! I'd have to, with you to look 
after," he added, indicating with an indulgent smile what an 
expensive luxury she was. 

** Suppose you didn't! — Try to imagine it — ^not about 
money, but other things. Ill have more money than I can 
spend after the blessed twenty-fifth of next January." 

His face showed how completely he had foi^otten about 
the coming deluge of gold, and she liked him the more because 
of his forgetfulness of what to her seemed the most important 
thing of all. 

*'0h yes," he reminded himself, **8o you will. I wish you 
could turn it over to Richard. We'd get along better without 
it, but I suppose you wouldn't do that!" 

"For once you're right!" she said emphatically. "Still 
you haven't answered my question. No work which appealed 
to you! People whispering dgly gossip about us! Nothing 
to do but to humour me and to live luxuriously on my grand- 
dad's money! How long would you love met" 

"I'd love you for ever — ^but I wouldn't. live that way two 
days," he replied, "I'd find something." 

"Suppose," she began again, this time with a gravity so 
foreign to her usual mode of speech or thonprht as to cause 
him to listen with real concern — ^" suppose I'd done something 
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outrageous — something — oh, imagine the worst you can think 
of — something that would splatter you, too, with mud, and 
that I came to you then. You'd take me, of course, but would 
you want to? Wouldn't you hate me in your heart, and wish 
you were well rid of met" ^ 

**You know I would want you just the same,*' was his 
solemn response, *'no matter what you'd done, no matter what 
you were, if only I could think you'd do things my way, after 
you came!" 

**I believe you would, too," she concluded, after a silence. 
**I believe you would, and you'd keep on hoping for a long 
time you could make me do things your way. But you 
couldn't, and at last, the hope would fade and you'd decide 
you were just one more fool who'd thrown his life away be- 
cause of a woman." 

His gesture was one of passionate denial, but before he 
could repeat his litany of love and service, she continued: 
"And I'd keep on making you throw it away! Do you sup- 
pose it's because I'm trying to save you that I won't go with 
yout It isn't! I love you, Allan, and I'd eat the flesh off 
your bones merely to. keep myself from growing scrawny ! 
There, that's honesty — for once! Why haven't you sense 
enough to steer clear of met Of course, I'm glad you 
haven't!" 

He took her hand and held it firmly with no attempt at 
fondling. As on the night in the Park, it was icy. 

"Nell," he asked anxiously, "tell me what you're troubled 
about! You've been talking so queerly. Have you done 
something that worries yout Tell me, and I'll straighten it 
out for you." 

She snatched her hand away from him and laughed, but 
this time Allan failed to note the spontaneity whfch he was 
accustomed to find in her soft, delicious laughter. Even the 
greatest of actresses strikes a false note sometimes. 

"Tell me!" he repeated, "no matter what it is. I can fix 
it so it won't trouble you again!" 

She blew him a kiss daintily. 

"Silly Allan!" she smiled, "don't be sentimental. Yes, I 
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began it, I know, with my make-believe about tarnished lives! 
But it's becoming to me, and it isn't to you. There's nothing 
the matter, nothing in the world!" 

''You're lying, dear," he said, as gently as if the expres- 
sion had been the most honeyed phrase in the vocabulary of 
lovers. Then the old riddle of her visits to the vault gave 
him again its uncertain gleam of fitful light. ''It's got some- 
thing to do with your jewels, I know. Why shouldn't you 
tell met" 

"I would, if there were anything to tell," she assured him, 
not a bit vezed but rather pleased at his unconscious use of a 
word which would have caused a duel to be fought under the 
shadow of the Washington monument, had they lived a half 
century before. "Really, you'll drive me to invent something 
if you keep on. You still don't believe me, do yout" 

"No," he answered, in the most matter-of-fact way. 

"You think I'd lie!" she inquired, her gaiety by this time 
wholly restored. 

Surely, if it served your turn ! ' ' 

And steal, and murder?" her cross-examination proceeded 
with a relish which he refused to appreciate. 

"If you needed to, and supposed nobody could make you 
uncomfortable afterwards." 

' ' And, of course, I 'm not to be trusted at all so far as men 
are concerned, am I?" she ventured delightedly. "That's 
elementary, isn't itt" 

"It is," he insisted imperturbably. 

"But you're willing to pull me out of this non-existent 
scrape anyhow, no matter if I've done them all!" she sum- 
marized. 

"Why, of course," he averred soberly, his manner betray- 
ing his belief in some basis of reality beneath all this badinage. 

She added her sins together, counting on her finger-tips. 

"Portrait of a lady by her ardent admirer: 'She lies, 
robs, kills, and has as much virtue as her poor, pretty name- 
sake, Nell Gwynn.' Have you any idea why you love me, 
Allan Conway!" 
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*'I swear I haven't/' he admitted, half amused, half ex- 
asperated, by her raillery. 

**Now, I know why I love you!" she laughed, giving him 
both her hands. 

This time her laugh was genuine and affectionate, and her 
hand was warm again. 



CHAPTER XIII 

IP Allan's summer was one of uncertainty and violent al- 
ternation between hope and despair, Richard for all his 
over-fed vanity was finding his own courtship no more 
serene. Allan's divinity, at least, smiled upon him, listened 
to his complaints and often tried to soothe them, talked with 
him when he was so minded, offered him her companionship 
frankly and wholly, and her love, too, if he would have it 
upon terms to which he could not bring himself to yield ; but 
Richard had chosen for his mistress the Great Democratic 
Party, and the wooing of a sphinx could not have proved more 
baffiiilg and irritating. The schism in the ranks became ever 
more perceptible. With every day arrived well authenticated 
tales of defection of men whose party loyalty up to that time 
had been unquestioned. If there was to be a victory, it must 
be won in the name of a candidate who could command some 
measure of respect from the feared and hated group of re- 
formers, but he must, on the other hand, be no enemy of the 
Organization, which, on the whole, could perhaps survive the 
calamity of a Republican administration with the same phil- 
osophy of resignation required for contemplation of a hostile 
executive calling himself a Democrat. While nobody was 
sure how many men in the State were Reformers, it was not 
hard to calculate how viciously the Organization could injure 
a man who had earned their hatred. 

These considerations, Richard was sure, pointed to his nomi- 
nation at the State Convention. He was obnoxious to no- 
body. If the Reformers sometimes sneered at his pliancy, 
they, nevertheless, frankly conceded his honesty and a reason- 
able measure of ability in the bargain. He was a national 
figure — perhaps on a small scale, but indubitably the man 
who was widely quoted as the sole spokesman of Maryland's 
Democracy. 

If the Organization would only name him, he could make 

154 
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what he was certain would be an effective fight along those 
lines. He was the State's representative Democrat — ^the up- 
holder and staunch ad\'iser of the much harassed Democratic 
President, and the President was then as popular in Mary- 
land as he was execrated in the Silver States. A vote against 
Richard Gwynn was to be made to appear a repudiation of 
Grover Cleveland — lending aid and comfort to the enemies of 
** sound money" and ** tariff reform.'* Nobody was in a posi- 
tion to raise this battle cry with the same force and plausibil- 
ity. He had bought this point of vantage at the expense of 
much energy (his own and Allan's) and much money, too — 
for all this entertaining of celebrities had cost a pretty penny. 
Every one apparently viewed his claims, seriously too, except 
the Organization, and that steadfastly refused, as yet, to give 
any sign of approval or disapproval to any aspirant for the 
Governor's chair. Sooner or later, that mysterious and ill- 
defined entity whose precise membership and manner of selec- 
tion was a matter of conjecture, but which for practical 
purposes became personified in Senator Cowper and Sam 
Pratt, must indicate some one as acceptable, and that some one 
would be named by the Convention. Their choice this time 
could not be altogether arbitrary, but whether a willing or 
unwilling one, it was theirs to make a decision. 

Both the Sun and the News without actually insisting upon 
his selection, frequently mentioned Richard as a suitable 
nominee in terms of the most gratifying good feeling. But 
Pratt, who with all his uncouth hard-fisted habits of arbitrary 
tyranny, had a reputation for keeping his promises, flatly re- 
fused to discuss the subject at all, while Cowper 's words were 
capable of almost any interpretation. Allan who persisted 
in prophesying to his senior the complete rout of the entire 
ticket told Richard grimly he would be a lucky man if he 
were denied his opportunity to enter the race, but he added if 
Richard were infatuated enough to crave this post of danger, 
the way to get it was boldly to announce himself an avowed 
candidate before the Organization made any selection. If it 
was thoroughly understood that he would insist upon the 
presentation of his name to the Convention, whether approved 
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by the supreme masters of the party or not, they would hesi- 
tate under the urgent need for harmony to precipitate an 
internal conflict. Gwynn realized the wisdom of Allan's 
counsel, but he lacked the hardihood to take so daring a step. 
Whether he was named or not, whether if he did become the 
standard bearer he was elected or defeated, he thought he 
knew both Cowper and Pratt well enough to be sure he would 
never be forgiven for an action which was little less than open 
defiance. He could not imagine the party without these two 
men and their lieutenants to control it, and he had no inclina- 
tion for the life of an outlaw from his clan. To see another 
man in Government House next January was a thing to him 
more bitter than most of his acquaintances supposed. He had 
ventured on this throw of the dice a heavier stake than any 
one guessed, unless perchance it was Eleanor. But any single 
disaster can be weathered somehow, and as between a bold 
fight on the one hand with political extinction as the cost of 
defeat, and a docile survival to enjoy the possibilities of a 
future day, on the other, Richard had no difiiculty in choosing 
submission. The suspense, however, kept him in a state of 
restlessness and dissatisfaction. He had during the past 
months found himself in his speech and conduct unconsciously 
living up to the addresses and interviews Allan had prepared 
for him, and this slavish dance of attendance upon overlords, 
who might graciously toss crumbs from the royal table or leave 
their supplicant to starve, was altogether inconsistent with 
the dignified mental costume he had been flaunting. This, in 
itself, together with his real anxiety as to his prospects, was 
enough to account for much of his internal agitation, but 
Allan noticed other peculiarities in his behaviour which he 
could not completely understand. For one thing, Richard, 
whose habit it surely was to avoid every detail of monotonous 
routine work which could possibly be shifted to the care of 
another, had with an attempted unobtrusiveness all the more 
significant, insisted this July upon performing in person all 
the duties pertaining to his office as State Treasurer. It 
seemed as though he proposed by an overplus of zeal at the 
eleventh hour to silence even his own questionings as to 
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whether, after all, his administration of this minor post had 
not been perfunctory. Though Allan (who was, himself, al- 
ways uncomfortably conscious of an obligation to be more 
than normally useful to his senior since his secret wishes par- 
took so largely of disloyalty to him) had several times vol- 
unteered to attend to the semi-annual collections, as usual, 
Richard had genially waved him aside and done the distasteful 
tasks alone, clipping and depositing every coupon and spend- 
ing hours in adding and tabulating columns of figures. The 
Treasurer's duties in this regard in Maryland were rather 
more onerous than in most other states, because revenues were 
acquired not wholly from taxation but partly from holdings 
of coupon bonds of Railroad and Canal Corporations pur- 
chased many years before by the Commonwealth in pursuance 
of a policy, believed at that time to be wise, of lending State 
aid4o projects of public transportation. 

Richard's refusal to accept his young associate's aid this 
July, although he had willingly made use of him the January 
and July before, roused again in Allan his never-discarded 
surmise as to Richard's suspicions about Eleanor and himself. 
Was 6w3mn displaying in this manner his sense of reluctance 
to put himself under obligations to the man he suspected of 
trying to tempt his wife into faithlessness? But if this were 
the explanation, why was there no break in his continued de- 
sire for newspaper articles t Had Nell any inkling of what 
was going on in her husband's mindt It was useless to ask 
h?r, for she would lie, of course. Tet, if she did know and 
remained resolute in her intention to cast her fortunes with 
Richard, why should she not be at some pains to allay these 
suspicions t She certainly continued to encourage Allan's 
visits, open and secret, with no perceptible increase of caution. 
Allan, however, felt sure some constraint had existed between 
the pair during the early part of July and the most surprising 
part of it all was that throughout, Nell appeared desirous of 
placating Richard. In the Gwynn household, conjugal strat- 
egy usually was conducted along lines precisely the reverse 
of those now being practised, and Nell's efforts at conciliation 
did not take the form of any coldness to Allan, which he 
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might have understood, but in a host of subtle ministerings 
to her husband's wishes, articulate and anticipated, together 
with an over-stressed series of elaborate projects for Richard 's 
personal comfort next winter after the fateful day in January 
when she would be magically transformed into a Lady Bounti- 
ful. During those few days, Nell must have done much to 
strengthen in Richard a sense of her present and future in- 
dispensability, Allan decided, wondering why she should take 
so much trouble to emphasize what was already axiomatic. 
After a week of this subtle pervading atmosphere which Allan 
felt, without proof, to be one of strain, it evaporated, as mys- 
teriously as it arrived, and Nell appeared as blithe and Rich- 
ard as suave and courtly as before. Allan wondered whether 
it had ever been more substantial than any other of his own 
restless imaginings, but whether it had been or not, his own 
irritation at what he had observed, or believed he had ob- 
served, persisted long after his host and hostess seemed to 
settle back into their normal orbits of life, because it argued, 
Allan reflected, a permanency in Nell's relation to Richard 
totally at variance with his hopes. If there were any idea 
in her mind of beginning a new existence with Allan, why 
all this truckling to the man she had outgrown? True, she 
had always insisted she was never going to tear up her roots 
(as she put it) but if she really were sure of herself, why did 
she so often induce Allan to unfold his plans before her, 
playing with the idea, entering in the discussion of details, 
all the while assuring him such headlong flights were not for 
hert 

Was it only her ambition to be the wife of a Governor 
which held her fettered in the House between the Trees? 
Because if that were all, she might just as well quiet his fever 
by going with him now. Richard wasn't going to be the next 
Governor. He had no gentle compunctions about shattering 
whatever illusions she might have in that direction. 

**Do you really care so much about being a Governor's 
wife ? " he asked one night as they sat together in the arbour. 

**Yes," she answered, unhesitatingly, **I want it.' 

**More than anything else?" 
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''I think so," she admitted. **Yes!" 

**Why?" he urged, **you Ve watched other administrations. 
Is there, anything particularly exciting about stiff ofiScial re- 
ceptions, and such stuff?" 

"Our administration wouldn't be like any other," she ex- 
plained. **You must remember we wouldn't have to consider 
expense, at all. Annapolis is midway between Baltimore and 
Washington. Government House is a fine old place and I 
could make it almost as brilliant as Mrs. Cleveland did the 
White House. Maybe I could do even better than she has!" 
she added, enthusiastically, as her fancy took wings. 

"Suppose you do! What's the good of it!" 

She flicked his scepticism aside lightly. "What's the good 
of anything! What's the good of winning cases or making 
speeches about the wrongs of labour! I like it. Why 
shouldn't I have what I want as well as you?" 

His response was at least free from dissimulation. "Be- 
cause if you get what you want, I can't have what I want — 
which happens to be you ! " 

"You can be Richard's private secretary," she suggested; 
"of course, at Annapolis one would have to be discreet, 
still—" 

"Must we go all over that again?" he broke in, impatiently. 
"I don't call that having what I want here, or in Annapolis. 
Besides, you're not going to Annapolis — ^not for years, any- 
how. Don't you believe what I've been telling you?" 

"Richard says — " Nell began. 

"I don't care what Richard says — " Allan interrupted, 
confidently. "He's past the point where he says what he 
thinks. He's telling you what he hopes. The nomination 
this time is going to some one who can be relied on to kick 
over the traces if he doesn't get it, and Richard has lost his 
chance to pretend he's that man. They're sure he'll be good 
anyhow, so they're .free to bribe somebody else with their 
pretty toy. It's just as well, too; the lucky devil'is going to 
get his fingers so well burnt — " 

His supreme assurance annoyed Nell, and in her turn, she 
refused to allow him to finish his harangue. 
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**How can you be so sure, Allan! *' she objected. **To hear 
you talk one would suppose you knew exactly how every man 
in the State was going to vote. You're a newcomer and you're 
not twenty-five — older men than you think your forecast's 
absurd!" 

* 'They'll learn better, next November," he persisted, with 
unshaken trust in his wisdom, **and they'll feel older, too. 
The men who feed Richard on this sugar stuff never meet 
anybody but old-line ward workers. I've been wandering 
round among plain, ordinary folk. You '11 see ! " 

His sharp-edged conviction was distinctly impressive. She 
forgot to be vexed, and returned to the oracle for another 
augury. 

**And what will come after that?" she inquired. 

** There '11 be the devil to pay — " was his cheerful prophecy. 
**A sour reformer in every office — State and City — ^prying 
into every nook and cranny hunting for scandals— big and 
little — and finding plenty of them, too— don't you ever doubt 
it!" 

She started ever so slightly but with a determined e^ort 
controlled herself and sat silent, listening. 

** They've got to unearth scandals every few weeks," Allan 
continued, too much absorbed in his own acumen to see how 
little enjojonent Nell was finding in the dismal picture. 
** That's the only way a minority party can expect to stay in 
power. So they'll find them; they'd invent them if they 
weren't there, but they are there!" 

**And afterwards!" Nell prompted, less because she cared 
to endure more of this than because saying nothing might 
have started him on another and still more trying line of 
investigation. 

**0h, afterwards!" he repeated, **of course, it won't last! 
One administration probably, two at the most. Then the 
faithful will return to their own — chastened and, maybe, more 
prudent. Reform never lasts. An organization lives by re- 
^ warding people and reformers by punishing. Every day 
they're in power they make a hundred enemies." 

**Well," she resumed, by this time able to discuss the com* 
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ing disaster without outward perturbation, "everything will 
come right in the end for us, won't itt" 

**I suppose so,'* he agreed, grudgingly, none too pleased at 
exchanging his role as a soothsayer of the wrath to come for 
a more commonplace one. "Richard has nothing to fear from 
investigations." 

She stole a quick, searching scrutiny of his face as he talked 
glibly on, and was reassured. 

"Of course not," she chimed in, quietly. 

"No," he said, "every one knows the worst of Richard al- 
ready. He's allowed himself to be used as a tool. He can 
come back with the tide, but that will take years, Nell — eight 
or twelve, perhaps — four surely." 

' * I guess we '11 just have to wait then, ' ' was the only com- 
fort he got. All this time he had been moving his conversa- 
tional pawns in the expectation of a capture more important. 

"Nell!" he confided, making a new start, "if you're so 
keen on being the wife of a Governor — if that's all that's in 
your mind, I can give it to you in twelve years myself ! Not 
here, of course, but in one of the newer States, out West — " 

She smiled upon such whole-souled devotion, but her smile 
was that of gentle negation. 

"It won't do, Allan," she said, "it must be Annapolis. 
Nothing else would do even if it were better I've been living 
on that hope ever since I was old enough to think. Isn't 
there some one thing which means success to you, whether 
it's sensible or not — something you've promised yourself, and 
just have to get?" 

"Yes!" he replied, without a second's hesitation. "It's 
you!" 

Such a retort, spoken with such spontaneity and complete 
sincerity, would have been received with indifference by no 
woman.. 

"Allan, dear persistent Allan," she said, "I do love you, 
and I'm such a bother to you. But I'm not going West with 
you, Allan, or anywhere else. Not if I were sure you would 
be Governor — or President, for that matter, either. I couldn't 
do it. I will not be a woman trailing apologies behind her — 
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good apologies or bad ones. I'd hate it. I'd hate trailing 
apologies in the White House, just as much as I would 
here!" 

** Governors' wives — ^Presidents' wives — don't have to apol- 
ogize!" he asserted rashly. 

**You simple child!" was her correction, **you mean they 
never get the chance to explain!" 

**Well, then," he inquired, shifting ground, "won't you 
have just as bad a time apologizing to your own self for the 
things other people haven't found out — ^the things you, your- 
self, know and have to keep on hiding?" 

**No!" she returned, **if you want me to be honest, that 
doesn't bother me one bit. As long as I play leading lady, 
I'm having a good time. I don't care if the make-up isn't 
really mine; but you want to take my lines away — and my 
audience!" 

He shook his head dismally. **I don't believe you have 
any morals, Nell," he complained. 

**And I don't believe you've any manners!" she retorted, 
*'so we're even!" 

She did think she had one evidence of morals, though, in 
her relation to Allan ; she prided herself upon it more than a 
little, and reminded him of it now. 

**I've been honest with you, almost from the beginning," 
she pleaded in her defence. **I've always told you what I 
believed about you and myself, even when it wasn't what you 
wanted to hear— even when it put me in a bad light ! Haven't 
I always spoken the truth to you?" 

**Most of the time you have," he conceded, **but that didn^t 
take any morals. You did it because you were so sure of me. 
You never had anything to lose ! ' ' 

**But what had I to gain?" was her feminine counter ques- 
tion, **and what do you mean by *most of the time'?" 

**You never told me the truth about those jewels," he 
rapped out, sharply. 

Her good humour vanished before his words were fully out 
of his mouth. 

**I never lied to you either," she said coldly, **I simply 
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let you understand I might be allowed a reticence or two, 
even from youl" 

If Allan's discussion with Nell regarding the Governorship 
brought him, at the end, nothing but cutting words, it vastly 
increased his credit with Nell as a man of political second- 
sight. For hardly a fortnight went by before the first of his 
predictions came to pass. 

The Convention was to meet in two more days at the Acad- 
emy of Music, but its work would consist merely in the formal 
ratification of decisions made before it was called to order. 
The lobbies of The CarroUton and The Rennert were crowded 
with delegates from the counties in all gradations of mood 
from that of acute anxiety to the stage of wild hilarity which 
owes its inspiration to the Great God Bacchus. There were 
conferences galore — important ones, others merely intended 
to appear important. There were whispers of bargains, and 
pledges and threats; there were loud strident interviews for 
the reporters ridiculing the possibility of defeat in the fall 
campaign, and hushed but persistent reports of conditions of 
the most alarming defections in both City and Counties. In 
the midst of all this hubbub, Richard received a summons to 
present himself at Sam Pratt's office on St. Paul Street and 
he responded to it with all possible speed. Pratt refused to 
follow Senator Cowper's practice of occupying a room at one 
of the hotels during Convention time. That was well enough 
for the Senator, who could talk to hundreds of men a day 
without committing himself to any. It made no difference to 
him whether he was accessible or not to persons whose ques- 
tions would have embarrassed a blunt outspoken man like the 
City Leader. No, Pratt preferred to remain in his own office 
where he was sure there were no eavesdroppers and where he 
need see only those persons for whom he sent. It was not 
as though these invitations were often refused. Only a pesti- 
lent reformer would ignore a message ordering him to present 
himself forthwith in Ihe secret lair of the Chief, and Pratt 
was not in the habit of entering into discussions with re- 
formers. 
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When Richard was admitted to the inner office, he found 
himself face to face with Pratt, a short, stocky, powerfully 
built man with bushy eyebrows and a heavy jaw. The Chief 
was sitting at his desk, puffing quietly at a big black cigar, 
gripped firmly between his teeth. He falsified many of the 
popular traditions relating to organization-leaders in Ameri- 
can cities. He was not Irish, nor did he look as though he 
should have been. He could speak the English language with- 
out mutilating it. If his words sometimes lacked ^race or 
refinement, it was a matter of choice rather than compulsion ; 
and he had a reputation for telling the truth — at least, to his 
own clan. He was well-dressed without being conspicuous in 
his attire, and there wasn't a diamond to dazzle you any- 
where about him. He looked like a prosperous contractor 
accustomed to the autocratic control of large groups of sub- 
ordinates, and to holding his own by force rather than finesse 
among other men of power, and that is exactly what he was, 
too, except that he dealt in votes and offices and officers rather 
than in bricks, mortar and building stones. 

His greeting to Richard was cordial enough. He knew the 
value of birth and breeding without exaggerating their worth. 
They gave one just so many advantages — entailed certain 
handicaps, too. Pratt had weighed both. He wasn't Rich- 
ard's equal. He had no illusions on that score. Qwynn 
could have made him seem ridiculous if he chose with a scrap 
of Latin or carelessly tossed-off bit of repartee. The Reform- 
ers amused themselves daily at such scholastic nursery games. 

None the less, he was in a position to give orders to Gwynn 
and Gwynn was there to receive them — ^to carry them into 
execution, too. He wasn't fit to come to Gwynn 's dances and 
dinners and had sense enough to know he would feel uncom- 
fortable there, but Gwynn had to invite him for all that, and 
allow him to display his good judgment by gruff but gracious 
declinations. He was glad to have some one like Gwynn at 
his beck and call. These aristocrats could be taught their 
place just as well as other men, and had their uses. You 
couldn't pick one up every day, most of such gentry having 
fool notions about the deference due their position. Even 
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inth Gwynn, more caution must be employed than his master 
enjoyed wasting on his underlings, but he was worth it. 
There was no one else among the Organization's numerous re- 
tainers who could combine the qualities of ornamentation with 
a fair measure of real ability and tact. There were other men 
who made acceptable figure heads. There were scores who 
could be trusted to do the necessary work and hold their 
tongues. But Owynn could do both and was tractable, be- 
sides. 

Therefore, Sam Pratt was not inclined to any conduct which 
would completely alienate Richard Owynn. He must not be 
allowed to become so thoroughly discouraged as to abandon 
XX>litics altogether. On the contrary, he must be made to 
understand how certain was the reward of patience and obedi- 
ence, whenever the suitable time arrived to distribute plums 
as rewards instead of using them to hush the voices of clamour- 
ing rebels. That day was not today. He and Cowper had 
canvassed the situation carefully and had decided against 
naming Owynn. From some aspects, it was a pity. He would 
bring much independent strength to the ticket. If elected, he 
would make an executive whose record would please the peo- 
ple without injuring the party leaders. All this reputation 
he had built up outside the State would be useful, too, both 
before and after election. But what was the use of a candi- 
date who could attract the votes of Independents and Reform- 
ers if one's own Regulars could not be held in line, and both 
Cowper and Pratt had concluded they could only count on 
their own full party strength if compromises were arranged 
with several of their own more aggressive lieutenants. These 
compromises included the selection of another man than Rich- 
ard. . 

Pratt's method of imparting disagreeable news was free 
from indirectness and soothing phrases. He was sorry for 
Owynn, and intended to do something for him when he con- 
veniently could, but the best way of telling a man what he 
didn't want to hear was to get it over quickly, and on this 
theory he spoke: 

"Mr. Owynn," he began, in his powerful, thick voice, (he 
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always called Richard ''Mister," and this, in itself, was sig- 
nificant) *'Mr. Gwynn, I sent for you as soon as I knew some- 
thing myself, because I thought you'd rather hear it from 
me than have it sprung on you. We can 't put you across this 
time. I wish we could, but we can't. You'll have to wait. 
Your turn will come. ' ' 

There ! that was all, but it was enough ! No prisoner stand- 
ing at the bar of the Criminal Court across the street listened 
to his sentence with a more anguished sinking of the heart, 
nor was thete any more use to argue with Pratt than with the 
judge who pronounced doom on the luckless culprit. His 
decisions were not lightly made, and from them lay no appeal. 
In this crushing disappointment, however, Richard broke the 
rule — ^not flagrantly, to be sure. Moistening his dry lips, he 
said almost timidly, 

'*Is it too late to talk this over, Mr. Pratt!" 

The Chief's small but piercing eyes looked up sharply under 
the bushy eyebrows. Seeing there was no threat of insur- 
rection in his visitor's demeanour, he replied curtly, but not 
without something like sympathy. 

'*It can't do any good; it's all settled now; but if you've 
anything to say, of course, I'd be glad to listen." 

Richard leaned forward in his chair and spoke as convinc- 
ingly and unexcitedly as he could. 

* * Mr. Pratt, ' ' he began, * * I don 't want you to suppose I 'm 
insinuating this nomination was promised to me — " 

**You know damn well I never promised it to you," Pratt 
interrupted, without excitement, the bit of profanity being 
merely by way of genial emphasis. **I said you should have 
the Governorship some day. I say so now." 

**Yes, sir!" Richard agreed — ** that's what I was going to 
say, but I've spent a good deal of energy and money, too, 
putting myself in a position where I'd be able to make a strong 
campaign. ' ' 

''You never consulted me about that investment," Pratt 
struck in coolly. "If you choose to waste your money" (the 
time and effort, characteristically, he ignored) "you did it on 
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your own account, but it isn't waste. You 11 find it will come 
in handy some day!'' 

''I'm not complaining of that," Gwynn went on, talking 
more rapidly now; '*it hits me pretty hard, but, as you say, 
that was the chance I took — ^took without anybody's advice. 
But the result does interest you. As the result of this money 
and energy, my position is unique, from the standpoint of 
the party. I can make a better run for you than any other 
man." He paused to give his next sentence all the signifi- 
cance it could carry. * ' I 'm the only man you ' ve got who can 
win. 

Pratt's face remained as inscrutable as ever. If he had 
any misgivings as to the dangers of the coming battle, he was 
^ not going to betray them to a disgruntled subordinate. 

''That's a mighty poor spirit to start the campaign with, 
Mr. Gwynn," he remarked drily. 

"I wouldn't say it to any one else," Richard hastened to 
avow, wondering if he had gone too far, "but I know you 
like to face the facts and not delude yourself. I'm not an 
outsider. I can see what's ahead of us and if I see it, you 
do, much better. If this fight has to be made on the old lines, 
we're gone. I can raise the cry of national issues; I can get 
support from Washington. Who else cant" 

* * If you can get it for yourself, you can get it for the man 
you'll vouch for," Pratt informed him, with a hint of menace 
in his tones. Richard was taken aback. This use of his own 
weapon against him struck him with dismay, but he hurriedly 
pulled himself together and once more stood to his defence. 

"Naturally, I'd try," wai^ his prompt assurance, made 
in bitterness and with mental reservations which he strove 
to keep from reflection in his manner, "but I don't have to 
tell you what kind of man the President is. He isn't going 
to interfere in Maryland just to please me or you or Senator 
Cowper, either, Mr. Pratt, to be perfectly frank and open 
about it!" 

"But you're sure he'd do it in your case, not to please you, 
but because he can't get along without yout" If Pratt's 
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question was not exactly a sneer it was because his blunt direct- 
ness precluded anything so finely woven. 

But Richard's answer was ready, and not without its 
weight. He overlooked entirely the brutality of his Chief 's per- 
sonal allusion and treated his thought with deadly seriousness. 

''He can get along without me easily enough, but he can't 
afford to see me beaten, and the reason is simple. I've been 
the spokesman of too many of his own policies. Everybody 
from here to Oregon, who can read, knows it and knows how 
flatly he's endorsed what I said. If I'm defeated, he's ^ 
buked. On the other hand, when it comes to a plain knock- 
down fight between any other Democrat and the Reformers, 
you know better than I, that his best friends in this town are 
on the other side." 

Richard leaned back and took a deep breath. He had made 
his point and he knew it was a good one. Unfortunately 
for him, it did not come in the nature of a novelty to the 
leader of the City Organization. Being clearly apparent, he 
and Cowper had discussed its worth with as much attention 
as Richard himself, and had reluctantly deprived themselves 
of its advantages only because of more pressing considera- 
tions. 

Pratt drummed on the desk a minute before speaking and 
emitted a great cloud of cigar smoke. ' 

*'Mr. Gwynn," he said, finally, ** there's a lot in what you 
say. I'd be the last man to deny it, and I'm going to be as 
frank with you as you've been with me." 

He looked again at Gwynn with his gimlet-like stare, but 
Richard, being no novice, sustained the examination without 
betraying any signs of treason. 

'*You know how to keep your mouth shut, and you under- 
stand a lot about politics in this State. How many votes 
would you say Calvin Bowers can swing!" 

* * Seven or eight thousand, ' ' Richard answered promptly. 

*'And Clyde Matthews!" the Chief continued. 

'*Say about as many — maybe a few more," was Richard's 
estimate. He was becoming less at ease under this examina- 
tion in elementary party arithmetic. 
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**Well, Mr. Gwynn," Pratt concluded, sharply, '' suppose 
you take the nomination, subtract those sixteen thousand votes 
from your total — Independents, Reformers, Cleveland-men 
and all, and add them to the other side. Can you win t Or is 
it only the honour of carrying the banner you want!" 

^^But Matthews promised me his support a hundred times," 
Richard protested, his consternation this time complete, ''why, 
only yesterday—" 

"Oh Hell! — ^his promises!" Pratt interrupted, disgustedly, 
his guttural voice sounding less soothing than ever. ''Do I 
have to teach you all over again! All along he's been using 
you as a stalking-horse. Some men you can trust, and some 
you can't. I'm one of those whose promises mean something. 
You stick to me and I '11 get you what you want next time, if 
I can — if I'm still on this job," he added significantly. 

There was no mistaking the meaning in his master's words. 
Richard would be expected to kiss the rod which smote him 
and to return to his post, serving faithfully and uncomplain- 
ingly. If success was, after all, possible, he must do what he 
could to bring it to pass ; if the party was doomed to disaster, 
he must make no illegitimate capital out of the wreck, but do 
what he could to fit the broken parts together again, to the 
end that Sam Pratt's power, in victory or defeat, might not 
be shattered and his long-deferred reward might ultimately 
be forthcoming. That was politics, and he must play accord- 
ing to the rules. 

He nodded in token of surrender. 

"All right then, Mr. Pratt," he said, trying to put as much 
heartiness into his voice as his lacerated feelings would permit, 
"I guess there's nothing for it, but to take my medicine!" 

'*Now you're talking!" Pratt exclaimed approvingly. "I 
know it tastes rotten ! We 're taking our share of it, too. I 
don't mind admitting to you, you were my choice, but Mat- 
thews and Bowers and a few of the others they got hold of, 
have to be greased, for awhile anjrway. It can't last for ever, 
you know — ^if we win or lose, there H be a settlement day for 
them before we're done. Then you'll see!" 

Richard got up to go. His heart was sore and it still seemed 
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impossible for him to comprehend the full scope of the blow he 
had sustained, but his manner had regained most of its ease 
and suavity. To sulk now would be worse than folly; it 
would be political suicide. 

' * Is it a secret who is to head the ticket t " he inquired. * * Is 
it Houghton or Rogers or Lamsonf " 

* * It 's not a secret from you, ' ' Pratt told him, now bent on 
showing to his submissive serf as much condescension as was 
compatible with the rigours of discipline. **A11 of the men 
you're thinking of are going to be ditched. James Oough is 
the man!" 

*'Gough!" Richard repeated, incredulously. '*Why he 
isn't in politics at all!" 

''That's no great drawback," Pratt announced. ** Solid 
business man — ^no record, good or bad, to bother us. Plenty 
of money ! I picked him myself after we came to a deadlock. 
He's a relative of Matthews' wife, and 'Doc' thinks he can 
manage him and I know he can't. You know himt" 

Yes, Richard knew him. ''He's not a man with too much 
brains," he ventured, even if Pratt had selected him. 

The Chief laughed a loud raucous laugh. "That won't 
hurt either!" he confided. "We'll supply the brains! The 
minor places aren't certain yet. You wouldn't want one 
again, of course; still if you've anybody in particular in 
mind you may want to tie up to you, perhaps I can do some- 
thing." 

This was a cheap concession, and Pratt had no idea Richard 
would give it serious contemplation ; but even the leader of a 
City Organization is sometimes destined to behold the unex- 
pected. 

To his surprise, Richard caught at the offer with something 
faintly resembling enthusiasm. 

"Why, thank you, Mr. Pratt," he responded — and the Chief 
felt sure his eagerness was not feigned. "I would like to 
name one of my friends as my successor in the Treasury — 
just a matter of sentiment, you know. Yes, I'd appreciate it 
very much." 



CHAPTEB XIV 

WHEN Richard, immediately after returning from 
Pratt's oflSce to his own, asked Allan to come into 
his private room for a consultation, there was n6 
need for surmise as to what had happened. One glimpse told 
enough. The prize which for years had been dangling tempt- 
ingly before Richard's eyes had been rudely snatched away, 
and his disappointment and sense of utter loss seemed too 
great to be borne. In his oflSce, shielded from all eyes but 
Allan's, he made no attempt to conceal his misery and chagrin. 
He had all the appearance of a beaten man — one in whom 
hope, if not dead, had become a thing of such distant prospect 
as to bring little comfort in today's despair. 

**You don't have to say it, old chap!" Allan declared, 
thinking to save him the mortification of an announcement. 
* ' They 've knifed you ! " 

Richard nodded in dumb assent. 

**Well," said Allan, *'I suppose it's too early for you to 
get any consolation out of it, but the man who's getting the 
post will be feeling, next November, just about the way you 
do now— only a little worse! Come, buck up, Richard; it 
hurts, of course, but this time x^ext year you 11 be hugging 
your good luck!" 

Allan could afford to view his senior's mishap with resigna- 
tion. His feelings were rather mixed. To be sure, he was 
sorry for Richard who was looking so old and washed-out 
this morning. They had treated him vilely. Still, they were 
his own gang, after all-. He might have known what to ex- 
pect of them; and Allan's own political acumen had been 
justified, which he couldn't help remembering with the same 
pitying satisfaction the physician experiences when his gloomy 
prognosis turns out to have been correct to the last detail. 
More important of all, this would give him a better chance 
with NeU. Richard's endeavour to give her what she de- 
manded had proved abortive — anyhow, for many years. Who 
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) 
could tell, now, how she might learn to look upon the trophies 
Allan could offer her ! 

These thoughts flashed through the young man's mind only 
to be pushed back into their appropriate comer for observa- 
tion and dissection at a more fitting hour. His present duty 
was to put some animation into Richard — to make him un- 
derstand that the bottom hadn't dropped out of the world 
even if he wasn't going to be Oovemor; but he soon found 
that Richard had not sent for him to receive empty con- 
dolences. 

''Allan," he said, shaking off his depression and becoming 
again the man of affairs, although the state of these affairs 
might be hapless enough, ''I wonder if you'd do me a big 
favour — even if it were a distasteful onet" 

''If I can," Allan responded, unhesitatingly, anxious to 
salve his secret feeling of having been none too decent to 
Nell's husband, "if it isn't what I would consider incon- 
sistent with my own self-respect." 

It never occurred to Allan to perceive anything deliciously 
humorous in this self-righteous declaration made by the 
author of the false newspaper articles to the man with whose 
wife he had a minute before concluded he might now have 
a better chance. If Richard saw anything out of the ordinary 
in the remark, it was certainly not humour; anyhow, he gave 
no sign. 

" I 'm afraid you won 't think you ought to do it, but I 'd like 
it if you'd strain a point!" Richard's manner gave to the 
request he was about to make a prelude forecasting its im- 
portance. 

"To save appearances they're throwing me a sop. I can 
choose my successor as Treasurer. I'd like to name you. It's 
a matter of sentiment, something like a vindication, you see ! 
Would you mindt" 

Allan stirred uneasily. "I'm afraid I would," he finally 
succeeded in answering. "I hate to say 'No' if it really mat- 
ters to you, but though you won't believe it, you're asking 
me to give up all the political plans of my future. I can't 
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afford to take anything from this band of cutthroats. It 
would make all I mean to stand for appear grotesque! I 
couldn't accept the (Governorship from them if I could get it 
and be elected! I wouldn't be doing you any good, at that, 
because the whole ticket's going down together!" 

*'It's not!" Eichard insisted, with an energy amazing to 
Allan. ''It's going to pull through — ^we've got to pull it 
through!" 

Allan could make nothing of such infatuation ; blind hope, 
of course, but why should Richard hopet 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

'*Why you give a damn what happens is more than I can 
see," he observed, coolly. ''If they lose without you, they'll 
be all the more anxious to give you a chance later. I took 
it for granted you'd support the ticket, passively anyhow, 
but this asking you to name the Treasurer is tying you to 
their cart. It's going too far. You're vouching to the public 
for the whole slate ! My advice to you is to have nothing to 
do with the mess they're brewing. As for me, of course, I 
can't wear their livery!" 

"You're sure?" Richard pressed him, "that's final? If it 
is, I shall offer it to Sorell." 

Allan's eyebrows formed themselves into interrogation 
marks. Sorell was an intimate friend of Richard's, beyond 
which fact there was no possible strategic advantage either to 
Richard or the ticket's strength to be gained from his in- 
clusion. Sorell, in office or out, would never be able to repay 
any political debts. He was a negligible creature. He would 
continue to be that as long as he lived. 

Still it became patent that Richard had no intention of 
entering into any explanations of this incredible choice, and 
Allan, in the throes of refusing his request, felt further 
questions would be indiscreet. 

"I'm sorry, Richard," he therefore concluded, trjring to 
soften his denial. "I hate to say 'No' to you. But I'm sure 
you wouldn't expect me to do it now that you understand 
how it would break up all the other things I mean to do, 
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any more than you'd give up all idea, once and for all, of be- 
ing Qovemor just because I asked it." 

**No," Richard replied listlessly. '*0f course, I suppose 
you're right." 

He didn't express the wholesome understanding and as- 
surances of continued good fellowship that Allan felt he had 
a right to expect. On the other hand, he exhibited no sign of 
resentment or of withdrawal of his confidence. On the con- 
trary, his next line of thought seemed to Allan nothing short 
of unseemly in the revelations it implied. 

**Are you going up to the house during the evening t" 
• **I wouldn't be surprised," Allan told him. **Why do you 
askt" 

'^I may not come home to dinner," Richard said« hesitat- 
ingly. ''There 11 be a meeting of the State Committee at 
eight. You might tell Eleanor." 

Allan nodded assent. Then, fearing he might not have 
made himself perfectly clear, Richard added, **Tell her, I 
mean, not only about dinner, but about what's going to hap- 
pen. I hate to talk about it." 

Allan nodded again as he left the room. He couldn't help 
feeling, blended with his commiseration, a tinge of contempt 
for the man who could thus indicate his cowardly reluctance 
to tell his wife of this stunning blow to his self-esteem and 
her ambitions. He felt a sense of vicarious shame at becom- 
ing the messenger of such tidings, even though the incident 
with its strong contrasts of personality could be neatly turned 
to his own advantage. Not in this weak manner would he 
deal with this same woman if she could be brought to cast 
her lot with him. She should taste the bitter with the sweet ! 
His defeats — ^and there would be fewer because of it — should 
be hers without any pusillanimous evasions and pretences. 
Ah! that was what she needed — to learn to take adversity 
gallantly, standing up to it without flinching, becoming a 
man's real companion, not a delicately fashioned idol to be 
worshipped and sacrificed to, in fear and the mumbling of 
flattering lies. 

This was what he could do for her, because he, Allan Con- 
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way, was that sort of man, fitted to remould the loveliest 
of women into tl^e most valiant and the best ! He was glori- 
ously able to look down from immeasurable heights to the 
level of the grovelling Richard and pity him even while he 
recognized the inscrutable law which made some men strong 
like himself and others flaccid and spineless like the husband 
of the girl he loved ! Whatever Gods or Forces he sacrificed 
to, however, endowed him with the grace to hint nothing of 
this to Nell. He told the tale of Richard's calamity without 
the semblance of gloating; because the happening appeared 
to her in the light of a real misfortune, he even forbore to 
remind her how sapient had been his predictions. He omitted 
all reference to the true cause of Richard 's absence from din- 
ner, contenting himself with a statement of the bare facts; 
and this, unconscious though it happened to be, was wisdom, 
for Nell did not fail to draw all the inferences she would have 
resented had Allan forced them upon her. 

Still, her thorough concern over the situation was a source 
of rebellious irritation to him. She must care for Richard, 
after all, in her own manner, was Allan's disconcerting re- 
flection as he satisfled her anxious queries about every phase 
of the day's incidents. Otherwise, why all this excitement 
after she had clearly assimilated the cardinal fact relating to 
herself, that another woman would preside during the next 
four years at Government House 1 

Her most searching questions were directed to the tender 
to Allan by her husband of the nomination for Treasurer. 

'*He wanted you to take itf she repeated several times, 
as though she could not bring herself to believe it. 

"Why yes!'' he assured her the second time, slightly im- 
patient at her incredulity. '* What's particularly wonderful 
about thatt If he's going to drag sentiment in, I suppose 
his natural thought would be to keep the Treasurership in 
our oflBce." 

"Yes," she agreed, still using her affirmation as though it 
were half a question, **and now he's going to give it to 
SorelH" 

"So he says," Allan reiterated. 
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She continued to be preoccupied and he irritated, all 
through the evening, at this remoteness of hers. He had 
hoped her thoughts, now that she was not to have the bauble 
she coveted, now when it was clear to what sort of man she 
was married, would turn toward himself and the glowing 
future he could promise. Instead, she sat here mooning over 
another man's well-deserved punishment! 

When Richard came home from the meeting, her manner 
annoyed Allan much more than before. He had now for 
many weeks felt conscious of a sharp resentment whenever 
Richard's inopportune appearances put a sudden end to some 
absorbing exchange of words or to a caress hungrily sought 
after hours or days of painful self-denial; and usually Nell 
seemed to share his impatience at these interruptions. 

Tonight, however, all her solicitude was for Richard. When 
he stood beside her, weary and dejected, she neither did nor 
said anything to indicate what Allan had no doubt it was 
her duty to feel. Richard had played an unworthy game and 
failed because of timidity, weakness and bad judgment to ob- 
tain the success which alone could have jjustified his bad com- 
pany ; after which he had shirked the simple duty of coming 
home to tell what had happened to him. Nell ought to have 
been somewhat disgusted and have shown it, but, on the con- 
trary, she was very sweet to her husband in his hour of 
humiliation, and her gentle ministrations made Allan clench 
his fists, deep down in his pockets, and set his teeth hard, lest 
his pique become too obvious. 

''Poor old Richard," Nell crooned, as though he were a 
little boy (he had behaved like a child, Allan thought), '*poor 
old Richard! It's been a bad day for us, hasn't it?" The 
plural she used was clearly in her mind as well as her words 
and it stung Allan to a hidden flame of jealousy; but Nell 
was devoting no attention to Allan at all. 

** Never mind !" she continued, drawing Richard down to the 
arm of her chair and putting her cheek against his, ** we've 
plenty of time! We'll begin again! We'll get even with 
them yet!" ^ 

Richard should have found this S3rmpathy delightfully 
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soothing. He had encountered little enough of it elsewhere 
during the evening. By those mysterious underground chan- 
nels which are always in use in the neighbourhoods of political 
conventions, it became known to every one skilled in the re- 
finements of the art that whoever was to be the man of the 
hour, his name was not Richard Gwynn; in consequence, he 
had been treated to a series of illustrations of the ancient 
proverb regarding rats and the sinking ship. In spite of all 
of his mortifying experiences, however, the Richard who had 
come home that night was not altogether as negligible and 
resourceless a creature as he seemed to Allan. In his unhap- 
piness, his resolution had grown stronger, not weaker. Pol- 
itics was a nasty game ! They had proved it to him anew to- 
day, though he needed no further evidence. All the more 
reason, then, why he wasn't going to quit a loser. 

"Don't worry!'' he told her, wearily, but with a quiet 
confidence impressive to Allan, as well as Eleanor, **I'm sorry 
it can't be this year, but there never was a time when I felt 
more sure of getting what I want — and when I do," he added 
viciously, ** there are a few gentlemen who will pay a high 
interest rate for the time I've been kept waiting." 

Nell's approval of his unshaken determination to transform 
the defeat of today into the triumph of the morrow was not 
unmixed with vanity. She was usually a keen observer of 
moods and the causes lying behind them, not because she 
spent much thought or attention upon analysis, but by reason 
of her sentient reactions to shades of speech and gesture. 
When she went astray, it was usually by reason of her devoted 
but well- justified admiration of her own cleverness and charm; 
and now she had fallen into such an error — Richard 's forti- 
tude, according to her cheerful theory, was to be attributed 
without qualification to herself. He had acquired it so as to 
present a more impressive figure in her eyes, and she had 
augmented it by showering upon him her delectable mani- 
festations of continued trust and admiration. Therefore, by 
all the rules, Richard ought to be in a state of profound grati- 
tude and superlative affection toward his beautiful minister- 
ing angel. 
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If he was in such a frame of mind, he found a queer way of 
indicating it. 

'*I'm going to bed," he announced curtly, **I've three 
meetings tomorrow before the convention is called to order." 

''I'm going home, myself," Allan said. His evening had 
been ruined. Nothing could redeem it for him now, whether 
Richard were to leave them together or not. 

Eleanor, however, continuing as before to give all her at- 
tention to Bichard, echoed with surprise and interest his last 
remark. 

** Three meetings! Then you are really going to work for 
the ticket!" 

'*I am — " he declared, almost angrily, and with an enig- 
matical tone of menace in his voice. ''I've got to elect Sorell. 
You ought to know that, Eleanor!" 

For a minute the eyes of the husband and wife met and 
clashed. Then each looked away as though wondering how 
they could have approached so closely to the edge of actual 
and outspoken antagonism. 

Richard bit his lip and with a hurried "Good night" slowly 
climbed the steps, leaving Eleanor more abstracted and ill 
at ease than before. If Allan had not by a thousand in- 
cidents been taught better, he would have sworn that Nell 
was really afraid of her husband ! That certainly would be 
too absurd — ^but what on earth did he mean! Why should 
he have to elect Sorell t And why should Nell care whether 
he had to or not? 

Hours later as he fell asleep in the cheerless room facing 
Franklin Square, he was still fruitlessly pondering the 
enigma. 



CHAPTER XV 

THERE never was in the history of Maryland politics 
a campaign more bitter and exhausting than the one 
which was ushered in next day at the sitting of the 
State Convaition. The first evidence of unconcealed rebellion 
occurred then and there in the crowded Academy of Music 
where the party leaders and the nominees were openly hooted 
and defied by partisans of men who felt they had been shame- 
lessly betrayed. It was a scene of wild confusion, threatening 
more than once to degenerate into actual riot, and Richard, 
unobtrusively seated in the rear of one of the lower boxes, 
was thankful he had been able to convince Eleanor of the 
unsuitability of attending a convention where there was no 
honour to be bestowed on her husband. 

Nor did the succeeding days bring more security to the 
perplexed chieftains of the Party who watched with amaze- 
ment each unbelievable happening in the confusion of their 
plans. The minority party should, according to all prece- 
dent, have alienated Independent support by naming for office 
a horde of starved and incompetent place-hunters; but, by 
whose miscalculation no one knew, the Republicans allowed 
the Reformers to choose most of their candidates, and as a 
result, their ticket was composed of men whose names were 
known to stand for cleanness and efficiency in government. 
Day after day the name was announced of some Democrat of 
ability and standing in the community who had concluded 
that his party, like the proverbial woman, dog and birchen 
tree, would be the better for a thorough beating. Every 
newspaper in the City ranged itself upon the side of reform, 
and printed chapter after chapter cataloguing each sin of 
omission and commission attributable to the party since the 
day the Civil War ended, and promising conditions of almost 
millennial bliss after the St^te had been purged of these foul 

vultures who defiled it. Worse still, energetic young report- 
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era were sent into every nook and cranny of the City and 
Counties to trace suspected projects of using fraud on election 
day, in the depositing or counting of ballots. The possession 
of the ballot-machinery became almost as much of a disad- 
vantage as it had hitherto been a boon, because it was easy 
to discover and give publicity to a few such criminal con- 
spiracies, and easier still, with the use of the splendid news- 
paper facilities at hand, to convince the public that these few 
cases were indicative of a wholesale plan to pervert the will 
of the electorate and to transform a crushing defeat at the 
polls into a monstrous triumph in the secret little rooms 
where the tally sheets were to be falsified. Perhaps these ac- 
cusations were not altogether groundless, but whether they 
were or not, there was no possible manner of off-setting their 
wide-spread acceptance. The Organization had done evil 
things in the past; therefore, it must intend doing worse 
things now! If a Regular proclaimed his complete honesty, 
he awakened suspicion, because men of honour are not ac- 
customed to allude to their integrity as a circumstance cal- 
culated to startle their neighbours ; if he maintained silence, 
he was cynical, like his confederates in crime. Groups of 
students from the University and bands of enthusiastic young 
home-missionaries from the Churches were enrolled into an 
army of watchers to serve on election day in detecting and 
circumventing the outrageous deeds which were, beyond per- 
adventure, certain to occur in every polling place in the State. 
They began work long before the summer was over, by scruti- 
nizing the registration books, publishing in leaded type in 
the newspapers the name of every luckless miscreant whose 
name had been falsely enrolled, thus stirring to enforced ac- 
tion a State's Attorney who might have been inclined to 
temper justice with mercy if he had been allowed to follow 
the promptings of his own kindly nature. 

The Reform candidate for the State's Attorney's office ad- 
vertised daily the horrid pains and penalties he proposed 
invoking against every man who should transcend one hair's- 
breadth of the election law, and the constant reiteration of 
this threat had a most disquieting effect, not only on the nerves 
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of ward workers whose habit it was to treat the law with 
tolerant and easy-going light-heartedness, but as well upon 
Regulars who had no thought of breaking it, but feared such a 
Reign of Terror as was promised, would foster no spirit of 
nice discrimination between guilty men and their innocent 
boon companions. 

During these autumn days of anxiety and feverish effort 
to bring about a reversal of the sentiment which threatened 
to engulf them, it must not be supposed that the Organization 
remained supine or in its desperation, wholly abandoned hope 
of riding out the storm. Such gales of popular hysteria had 
been weathered before, although the dangers of the past had 
never assumed such magnitude or violence. A greater peril 
meant a greater effort and the first principle of defence of 
an imperilled Democratic regime was always, in Maryland, to 
heap fuel upon the embers of race antagonism. The memories 
of Reconstruction days could easily be renewed, and the cry 
of Negro Domination uttered in the right key of alarming 
plausibility was always worth many thousands of wavering 
votes. The brains and literary skill of all the loyalists still 
available were called into requisition to deal adroitly with 
this weapon which was recognized as one of tremendous 
power, but with a recoil, often as deadly as its missile. For 
raised, clumsily and without what could be made to seem 
pressing need, this issue was one frowned upon by the best 
element in the community and, worse still, it would be hailed 
by the Reformers as the last despairing wail of a group which 
knew itself to be facing inevitable defeat. 

Richard had dreaded the arrival of this stage in the^m- 
paign. Up to this time, he had worked earnestly and faith- 
fully for the success of the regular ticket. There was nothing 
in his record thus far to impair his party regularity. On 
the other hand, he had done nothing to single himself out for 
vicious attack by the opposition. His labours had been nearly 
altogether performed behind the scenes. True, he had been 
exhibited on the platform at a number of public meetings 
and on two occasions, had introduced the nominee for Gover- 
nor in neat little speeches which, on inspection, proved to 
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contain nothing more substantial than the gentleman's name, 
business experience and general reputation for common 
honesty. To all requests to deliver a long **key note" speech 
he had so far been able to interpose a reasonable refusaL 
Such thorough-going forgetfulness of one's disappointment 
was a height of stoic virtue not frequently demanded of de- 
feated aspirants for places on the ticket. He pleaded suc- 
cessfully that such a public acknowledgment of the complete 
justice and wisdom of the decree which had given to James 
Oough the laurels for which Richard Gwynn had reached 
would be as humiliating as it would be useless, for it would 
convict him of the rankest hypocrisy and negative any serious 
examination of the arguments he might adduce. 

This question of Negro Domination, however, was another 
matter. Richard, with his reputation as a political writer and 
speaker of such ability as to command admiration throughout' 
the whole country, would certainly be forced to write an 
article about that, or flatly to disobey orders. He was equally 
averse to either alternative, but finally, after a day of nervous 
indecision, bethought himself of a happy compromise. Allan 
should prepare such an argument in his most masterly style 
and it should be offered to the Organization upon the condi- 
tion of anonymous publication. It would be so much better 
than anything else they could find that they must accept his 
terms. It would necessarily be universally attributed to Rich- 
ard Gwynn, but proof would always be impossible if the 
proper precautions were observed, as he meant to make sure 
they should be. Thus, he would receive some approbation, 
more or less grudging, perhaps, but better than rebuke from 
his masters without leaving on his public career what would 
hereafter be considered an indelible stain by Reformers re- 
turning to the Democratic fold. 

He reckoned without regard to Allan. He had, time after 
time, placed little slips containing memoranda or questions 
on the desk of his young associate, and a few days later, by 
a species of office magic, without ever a word of further ex- 
planation, an essay or speech or interview would appear among 
Richard's papers in which he was able to read just the words 
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he wished he had thought of, himself. He had come to ac- 
cept this beneficent process with the same quiet certainty with 
which we expect the sun to rise, and the crops to ripen. This 
time, to his consternation, he found his scribbled notes re- 
turned and in the margin, in Allan's handwriting the words: 

**I can't do it— or let you, without a word of protest. It's 
too raw!" 

Richard stared blankly at the unhappy dilemma confront- 
ing him. Disobedience to a direct command involved a di- 
rectness and fearlessness of attitude contrary to all his tradi- 
tion and his projects; and Allan's unexpected display of 
mawkish sentimentality made Richard's compliance with the 
orders he was sure to receive well nigh impossible. How, on 
earth, could Allan's unique, vigorous and picturesque phras- 
ing — ^the very things the Organization wanted — appear in the 
article if Richard had to write it himself? How was he to 
explain the sharp contrast between the absorbing, convincing 
style every one had come to associate with the name of Gwynn 
and such sentences as would flow from his own pen — ^not that 
Richard believed his own literary work to be poor — in some 
aspects, he secretly preferred it to Allan's, but he was highly 
conscious of the fact that hardly anybody else did. Richard's 
composition was bland and not ungraceful, but it was tepid 
and more than a little insipid, and he had an unhappy and 
irresistible affection for platitudes, although he didn't call it 
by such an ugly name. His own opinion was expressed by 
the comforting belief that his were the words of a courtly 
gentleman, in a generation which had lost its gentility, while 
Allan, never a true gentleman at heart, was able to speak his 
thoughts with a virility and shrewd keenness, tremendously 
effective, it must be granted, but smacking strongly of the 
taste of the multitude. 

Imitation of Allan's style was not to be dreamed of! Con- 
fession of his borrowed plumage was still more beyond con- 
sideration ! He must win Allan over, somehow or other, yet 
his revulsion from talking openly about this embarrassing 
and mortifying habit of plagiarism made him shrink from the 
endeavour. It wasn't a simple hatred of a disagreeable half- 
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hour. He had accustomed himself to endure many of these 
with resignation ; but this, though he could not have explained 
it to himself, struck at the roots of his self-esteem. If he 
were to impair ever so slightly his feeling of identity with 
the man who was quoted with applause in Bangor and San 
Francisco — a feeling which had, whether logical or absurd, 
become part of his inner life — ^what was left for him to hug 
to himself while existence dragged along forlornly in Mary- 
land! 

Then he remembered Allan's complicity in this fraud had 
been originally brought to pass through Eleanor. She must 
be made to bring him to reason again, now when it was nec- 
essary to Richard's career — ^hers, too, for that matter. He 
had no more relish for frank discussion of this delicate affair 
with his wife than with his office associate, but that was one 
of the attractions of working with Eleanor. She could be 
made to understand what one wanted without the use of ugly 
direct words. Richard, called upon in his upward climb to 
do so many things he preferred to ignore, found this quality 
in his wife an inexpressible comfort. A spade by any other 
name would smell to him much sweeter, and it was provi- 
dential to have chanced on a helpmate who respected his ol- 
factory nerves. 

He chose the end of a dinner hour when they had no 
guests, for this expression of conjugal confidence, and his 
method was marked by all his customary subtlety and indirec- 
tion : 

''Has Allan talked much to you about the campaign t" he 
inquired with studied lightness. 

'*Not much about details," she informed him; ''he knits 
his brow and fills my ears with lamentations about the wrath 
to come. Most times his nickname is Jeremiah; when he gets 
shrill, I call him Cassandra!" 

Richard smiled politely, but mirthlessly. Eleanor, watch- 
ing him, was not slow in perceiving he was trying to convey 
some idea or suggestion. 

"He's stuck his hands in his pockets, so to speak," was 
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Richard's summary, ''and leans against the wall watching 
our struggles with an indiflferent grin/' 

Eleanor nodded. ''That's it exactly," she agreed. "He 
says as much. It's nothing to him and he sees no good reason 
why it should matter to you. I imagine he thinks you're 
only keeping up appearances anyhow!" 

"But you know better!" Richard paused to allow the full 
force of his gravity to become manifest to his wife. "It's 
vital to me. I've got to elect Sorell!" and once more he 
looked at her meaningly. 

She lowered her eyes and busied herself tracing geometrical 
designs on the tablecloth with the edge of her dessei^ spoon. 
Finally she said with a shade of tenseness in her voice: 

"I take it you want me to make Allan help, and certainly 
I'll try, but you know yourself how he feels about this fight 
and—" 

"I don't want him to take any active part in the cam- 
paign," Richard interrupted, "but there 're many little things 
he's always been willing to do for me, and now he's sud- 
denly developed scruples. ' ' 

Eleanor now raised her eyes from her place at the table. 
She understood, and it was Richard's turn to avoid her 
direct gaze. 

"I'll see what I can do," she promised, but there was a 
lack of confidence in her manner. 

"Good!" he commended, feeling glad no more need be said 
by way of explanation. "Only remember, it isn't a trifling 
matter ! ' ' 

He could watch her stifle the retort she was about to make, 
and when she did speak, it was in the strain of extenuation 
and propitiation. 

"I'll do what I can, but I want in advance to call your 
attention to a change in Allan. You don't seem to have no- 
ticed it!" 

"Noticed what?" As he framed the question, it might 
imply a wholesale indictment, or nothing at all but a well- 
bred request for less vagueness in what she meant to say. 
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She chose to give it the latter meaning and though she was, 
to her annoyance, conscious of a heightened colour in her 
cheeks, she was able to keep her voice as calm and level as 
before. 

**He's diflferent! Maybe I am, too— I don't know! But 
often I can't make him do things for me, no matter how hard 
I try. He's argumentative! He's critical of the way we 
live, and irritable when he can't convince me I ought to think 
the same thoughts he does. Really," she added, afraid of 
the effect of treating their relations with too much serious- 
ness, yet unwilling to minimize the diflSculties of her under- 
taking, ** really we couldn't squabble much oftener if he were 
actually my husband!" 

The actual husband acknowledged her quip with another 
of those smiles accomplished with the lips alone, leaving the 
eyes as sombre as before. 

**You can manage him somehow or other," he insisted, and 
then as though aware of having used a rather heavy touch, 
he hastily tacked on : **you never seemed to have much trouble 
doing it with the only husband you've tried. Why these 
doubts about a make-believe one?" 

**0h!" she exclaimed, reverting to her usual, irresponsible 
manner, ^'a real one's ever so much easier to manage! He 
can never stop making believe, no matter whether it hurts 
or not!" 

Nell's apprehension regarding Allan's reception of the plea 
she had been forced to make proved fuUy justified. 

''Can't you see it?" he stormed, ''I don't know what he 
knows. I don't know what he's guessed from anything you 
said or did; but he's trading on you! He's throwing you 
at my head for what he can get out of it! Are you blind t 
Don't you resent it?" 

She made a helpless little gesture, which wrung his heart, 
and made him forget all proprieties of speech. 

'*You can help it!" he cried, *'he's behaving like a pander! 
and he's trying to treat you like a woman of the streets!" 

She shrank back, more repelled by ,his coarseness of phrase 
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than the thought it clothed^ but this was no time for rebuke 
or punishment. 

*' Allan/' she said, '^you're exaggerating outrageously. 
"What Richard is doing is certainly not exactly chivalrous; 
he knows you're in love with me and he wants to sway you by 
letting you see what he asks is a service to me as much as to 
him. It is, too! He believes your aflFection for me is alto- 
gether a hopeless one, and presumes by this time you know it, 
too. He has no idea of anything else!'' 

*'Nell," Allan declared, '*I don't blame you for feeling 
youVe got to pretend that. Perhaps you've got to pretend 
it to yourself if you're going to keep on living with him. 
But it's a lie for all that. He knows! If anything, he be- 
lieves much more than the truth. All we've only talked about 
he believes we've done! If you honestly think what you say, 
you, or I, or Richard is a fool!" 

"All three, maybe!" she retorted, making another start. 
"Let's drop trying to guess what's in Richard's mind. What 
he's asking you to do — ^what I'm asking you to do, is nothing 
more than to continue what you've been quietly doing all 
year! It didn't seem outrageous to you, then! Yet, not one 
change has happened. If Richard's making capital of me 
now he was all along, and it didn't shock you. What he 
thinks about us tonight I suppose he thought all along. You 
were willing enough. It's only that in those days you hadn't 
come to feel so bitter toward Richard, and I'm afraid then 
you cared more for me." She gave a little sigh of weariness. 
"I guess I've worn you out, Allan!" 

He crossed over to where she sat and took her hand. 

"I love you, Nell," he told her simply, **you know I do; 
why else should it infuriate me to see you used in this 
way!" 

* * Then do what he wants ! ' ' she begged. * * Do it — right or 
wrong — ^because you love me — ^just this one more thing, Al- 
lan!" 

He dropped her hand and looked down at her intently. 

"Just because I love you more than I ever did, I can't 
and I won't," he said. "Love ought to make us more worth- 
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while, and every day I've been doing things I'm ashamed of, 
on account of it! Love can't mean just wanting to humour 
you, or have you humour me! I've been creeping up here in 
the daytime like a thief, cheating clients out of a fair day's 
work, lying about my whereabouts, lying to Sichard about 
everything — swearing to myself I wouldn't kiss you again — 
swearing it to both of us, and doing it next day ! Our love 
hasn't done us much good! Now you're asking me to write 
something which no man ought to write; to distil poison 
and feed it to the public ; to make men and women hate one 
another — to turn them into mobs — mobs let loose, maybe, to 
bum and murder. These things I wouldn't do to get office 
for myself, why should I do them for Richard t" 

**Not for Richard," she corrected softly — ^''for me!" 

''There isn't much I wouldn't do for you," he replied 
fervently, *'but there are some things, Nell. If we have no 
self-respect, what's left to love with t" 

She had made no impression. She could see that. She 
was handicapped by being in secret agreement with much that 
Allan had said. Richard was pressing hard the advantage 
he held over her; it wasn't altogether pleasant conduct for 
a gentleman, and it was hard to see why Allan should do 
something altogether repugnant to him (assuming all these 
niceties of political right or wrong to be worth serious thought) 
to please Richard, or her, either ! For when all was said and 
done, she wasn't going with him, no matter what he mi^t do, 
and as for all other gifts in her power, he had been offered 
them freely, and refused to share them with another man! 
She had no lever to move him, unless he should prove re- 
sponsive to the claims of pity. She hated to beg — she a 
Queen, thus becoming a supplicant! But her position was 
one of cruel necessity. She dared not go back to Richard 
empty-handed ! 

*' Allan," she pleaded, her voice becoming all the more ap- 
pealing now because she need say nothing but truth, *'once, 
do you remember, you said it made no difference what I did, 
you'd love me anyhow, and help me! You do remember! I 
can see you do!" 
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'*Tes!" he assented, sobered by the earnestness and sincer- 
ity of what she was saying. 

* * That 's really what I 'm begging for, now, ' ' she continued. 
*'Tou mustn't ask me about it, not now, anyhow; some day 
I'll be free to tell you, but I've done something outrageous. 
Oh, it hasn't anything to do with any man — ^you needn't 
look at me like that ! And Richard knows about it, and won't 
say he knows, but he has it in his power to punish me — ^to 
punish me, terribly ! So when he asked me to make you write 
this article, how could I say 'No,' Allan t If I go back and 
tell him you wouldn't do it, don't you see, he'll never believe 
I couldn't have found some way — ^any way — ^to make you! 
I'm afraid, Allan, I'm afraid!" 

If her fear of Richard's punishment was not so appalling 
as her artist's instinct led her to aver, it was surely no figment 
of imagination. There was a film of moisture in the big grey 
eyes as she clung to Allan, and he noted again how icy was 
her hand. He held her closely for a long time while he strove 
by soft words of endearment to allay her terrors. 

** Can't you tell me the rest of itt" he implored. **How 
can I work in the darkt Tell me! I'll never whisper it to 
a soul — ^you have my word — and you know you don't need 
it!" 

But she shook her head. * * No ! " she said at last, * * I haven 't 
the right to tell it even to you. Not now ! And I don't want 
to, Allan! Tou'd never speak of it to me afterwards, but 
you'd never forget it, either, any more than Richard will!" 

*'It's got something to do with those jewels, " he announced 
suddenly, with all the excitement of a discoverer, but she laid 
one finger warningly on his lips and thereafter sealed them 
by placing her own where the finger had been. 

**Now you know," she resumed after awhile, **why you 
can't say *no' to me, Allan. May I tell Richard you 11 do 
itr' 

She had played her trump and it seemed as though die had 
won her game, but in the interval before Allan came to a 
conclusion, the habit of years drove him to an analysis of all 
the possibilities it would draw in its train. 
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**Nell, dear," he reasoned aloud, **I*d do worse things for 
you if they'd really save you from danger. But as I see it, 
this won't. If Richard's cad enough to use this hold he's 
got, it will only teach him how valuable it is. Tomorrow it 
will be another exaction, the next day, something still more 
difficult for you to get for him. You'll wear out your life 
paying for whatever you've done! No! I won't stand it! 
There's a choice of two things for you! Tell him once and 
for all he can do what he chooses, and face him down, or 
better still, Nell, the door is swinging open. Now's your 
chance! You know the man you're tied to! You know you 
don't owe him anything! Let's go away, Nell, dear — ^let's go 
— now — tonight ! Nothing you've done — nothing he can do — 
matters. I can give you safety — and love, too!" 

She sank back in her chair, defeated — after she had been 
so near success! And the worst of it was that her failure 
was due to his devotion to her. If his love had been less ab- 
sorbing, less vigilant to shield her from peril, he would have 
yielded to her wish! 

He mistook her dejection for a natural hesitancy to make 
this sudden plunge with him into the unknown, and he at- 
tempted all sorts of reassurance. 

**Say yes!" he urged, **say yes, and well give him his 
price. He can have his article. We needn't go tonight. A 
few days won't matter. Let him print it first, if you want. 
Then he'll be in a rare good humour. Besides, his hands 
will be tied tighter than ever, after he's used my copy. Tell 
me you'll go, and he shall have his damnable stuff tomor- 
row!" 

So here was Nell's chance! She had lied often enough in 
her life; she had not hesitated many times to lie to Allan! 
She had only to say she would go next week, next month, and 
she could bring to Richard the paper he demanded — demanded 
not only as she had led Allan to suppose because he had gained 
the power to force her to work his will, but because it really 
was essential to the furtherance of those ambitions of his 
which were hers as well. She could promise to go and at the 
last minute, her courage could fail. It wouldn't be hard! 
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But tonight, as on that night in the Park when she had first 
discovered how much his caresses meant to her, she found 
herself by some astonishing inhibition, unable to utter this 
crowning deceit. She shook her head. 

** Allan," she said, ** there's no use in my lying to you 
about it! I'm not coming — not next week any more than 
tonight. There's no use in going all over that again. We 
only quarrel when we do and there never was a time I felt 
less like hurting you, Allan, dear ! ' ' 

**But if you're afraid!" he remonstrated. 

**I'm much more afraid of your kind of life — ^you can't 
understand^ that, I know, but it's the way I feel. And one 
more thing I ought to admit. I'm trying to be honest with 
you, Allan — ^as honest as I know how to be — the things Rich- 
ard's trying to get — ^you mustn't forget I want them, too! 
If he's using me, forcing me to do my share whether I'm will- 
ing or not — after all, it's to serve my ends as well as his." 

He was frankly bewildered. It was not like Allan to admit 
his inability to understand a problem — abstract or human. 
From time to time, he framed hypotheses about Nell and 
they were neat, trig bits of precision which answered glibly 
the questions about her then uppermost in his mind. The 
only trouble seemed to be the inability of any one of them 
to survive more than a few weeks. Tonight all of them had 
been shattered. He didn't know what to make of her. This 
passion for truth! at a time, too, when it seemed so incon- 
venient — ^nothing could be less in accord with his theories! 
He had proved to be anything but pliant in her hands ; he had 
talked to her in open denunciation of Richard, which she 
always considered as flagrantly indecorous. He had been 
brutal of speech, and careless of her sensibilities. By all the 
rules, she should have been capriciously bent on making him 
as miserable as she could, without seeming to stoop to cal- 
culated revenge ; instead, she was showing him in every sylla- 
ble and gesture how much she loved him! how passionately 
anxious she was to yield him every joy, except the one great 
sacrifice she could not bring herself to make! And for this 
she attempted apologies rather than extenuation! 
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It was inexplicable! Did any man really understand 
women t 

''That's why I have no right to complain," she went on, 
still rioting in her spasm of truth-telling, *'and why you 
mustn't feel about me as though I were nothing but a victim. 
I really spur Richard on to get what I'm aiming at, only 
sometimes I balk at the means he has to use. If you blame 
him, you ought to blame me, too!" 

The trouble with honesty lies in the unfortunate tendency 
we all have to assume behind each open confession seven hid- 
den and more deadly sins. Allan's rapid assumption was 
harsh payment for Nell's effort to let him know the worst 
about her. 

**Have you, too, been trying to make a profit out of my 
love for you!" he demanded. 

Nell's eyes grew wide with hurt surprise, but she was not 
yet through with her mood of self-flagellation. 

''I suppose I have," she confessed slowly — ^*'but never 
thinking you'd mind, and I always called your attention 
to it, Allan, you know I did! When you wrote that first 
paper for Richard, don't you remember, I asked you to do it 
— ^whether you like or not — because you cared for me ! When 
you ran away from' us and I brought you back again ! Al- 
ways I told you — even when you couldn't see it for yourself! 
Don't you know I've always been honest with you, Allan!" 

*'I suppose you have," he acknowledged gloomily. ''I 
didn't mean to wound you," his manner was more gentle now, 
**but you aren't a safe guide for me, or for yourself, either. 
You must make up your mind to tell me what's wrong, and let 
me straighten it out. I can't go on with conduct I'm ashamed 
of with never an idea why. If I were sure I were really 
helping you, I 'd do it. I really believe I 'm doing you harm ! ' ' 

It was Nell who broke the long silence. *'You can't give 
me the article then." The sentence was a statement far more 
than a question, and there was no shade of reproach in it. 

'*No— " he replied, wretchedly. **It may be the easy way 
put today, but it means more trouble ahead, You must take 
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a firm tone with Richard, don't let him bully you, tell him 
you'll come to me, if he tries to punish you!" 

** You forget," — it was now the calm woman of affairs who 
was talking — ''it's his game I'm playing — ^mine, too. I want 
him to be Governor. I want it more than he does! If you 
can't forgive that in me, there's nothing more to be said. 
Under any circumstances, I must make my peace with Rich- 
ard! And, Allan," she ended with her sweetest smile, as 
she noticed how anxious and distressed he was, ** don't worry 
about me. Somehow or other, I'll manage to take care of 
myself!" 



CHAPTER XVI 

ELEANOR'S intention of making her peace with Rich- 
ard, as she understood the problem, demanded a frank 
conference between them during which ail cobwebs of 
doubt, conjecture and half-knowledge must be swept away. 
Richard's method of pretending to ignore unpleasant circum- 
stances and his habit of imparting information and directions 
in such an equivocal form as to leave him free afterwards to 
express a mild but. complete surprise at the interpretation 
given his words — ^all this was well enough, not without huge 
advantages, in fact, as a daily routine of co-operation. Many 
an awkward scene had been avoided by this gift of his, and 
awkward scenes meant ugly memories. 

None the less, precisely as every business house must, at 
designated intervals, cause inventories to be made and bal- 
ance sheets computed, Eleanor decided there must now be a 
thorough examination by her husband and herself of partner- 
ship ends and means, and an agreement regarding all that 
had been done in the past, and how payment must be made, 
if at all, for any overdrafts of either member of the firm 
upon the other's account. If Richard meant to be a hard 
creditor, the sooner she discovered it the better! There was 
only one diflSculty to be overcome in putting her plan into 
execution, but that obstacle seemed insurmountable. Rich- 
ard eluded her with all the skill and experience he possessed 
for avoiding a crisis he was not yet prepared to face. 

He was eager enough to hear of Allan's decision regarding 
the article on Dangers of Negro Domination, and she had told 
him that same night when he came home late from a public 
meeting. Sitting at her dressing table, she heard him enter 
his room and called to him. 

** Richard," she said, when he stood framed in the door- 
way, ** won't you sit down for a few minutes — I want to talk 

with you." 

194 
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**You want to tell me what Allan said — " he prompted, 
impatiently. 

**Tes, that and a good deal more. He won't write the 
article." She turned in her chair, facing Richard and her 
gesture indicated how genuinely she deplored her failure to 
do what she had been ordered. **He simply won't! I tried 
every way I could think of to make him." 

** Every wayT' Richard repeated, and again Eleanor had 
the uncomfortable lack of certainty as to how much or how 
little was in his mind. 

''Every possible way," she reiterated, deciding to treat him 
to a taste of his own cryptic utterance, her first impulse of 
humility slightly weakened by the exasperating implications 
one could read into his words. 

He did not fail to discover the swift variation of mood 
he had provoked, and having no intention just then of being 
drawn into any kind of controversy with his wife, he 
promptly, but with no apparent design, withdrew all offensive 
meanings from his words. 

'*I'm sure you did your best," he assured her, in a tone 
of patient disappointment. **I was only wondering if your 
failure was final." 

**It is," she stated, not much more pleased because now she 
had nothing definite to justify her irritation. ''Shall I tell 
you exactly what Allan said when he refused!" 

She meant to do it, too, without softening one of his brutali- 
ties, and Richard could see how certainly she had braced her- 
self to the task. Fortunately, he knew a way of preventing 
this recital, unseemly from every point of view. 

"My dear," he requested, "I'd rather you didn't. At 
the best it could do no good ; at the worst, it might lead to an 
open rupture between Allan and myself. That, to say the 
least, would be regrettable. It's sufficient to know he doesn't 
care enough for either of us to help, and that there are, after 
all, some tasks of persuasion beyond the skill of the most 
accomplished of wives ! " 

What a knack he had for short-circuiting currents of speech, 
and concealing a ti^unt in, the guise of a compliment ! El- 
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eanor turned again to her mirror and Biehard rose to go to 
his own room. 

Whether what she saw in the glass encouraged her, or x>os- 
sibly because her momentary irritation passed as she consid- 
ered the more important matters awaiting discussion, she 
asked him not to hasten away. 

**I want to have a talk with you," she announced again, 
**a serious, candid talk." 

*'My dear," he answered in his most courtly manner, ''I 
know you'll pardon me tonight. I'm really so worn out I 
can hardly keep awake. The more important it is, the more 
reason for waiting till I'm in a condition to listen to you 
intelligently." 

Next morning he was late at breakfast and under the urgent 
necessity of hurrying off to the oflSce, and in the evening 
another political meeting interfered, and in this same manner 
day after day slipped by without opportunity for the con- 
fidential discussion upon which Eleanor had resolved. 

Evidently he hoped her purpose would ultimately become 
blunted, but in this he was mistaken. At breakfast, nearly 
a week later, as she smiled at him over the coffee urn, she an- 
nounced, * * Richard, I 've decided I 'm getting old ! " 

**My dear!" he remonstrated, ''you're really disgracefully 
young!" 

'*And ugly!" she continued, '*and stupid to talk with." 

She looked more bewitching than ever as she catalogued 
these infirmities, and she knew it perfectly well. She had 
devoted an additional measure of time to her toilette that 
morning and the extra minutes had not been wasted. 

Her husband rose to the occasion with unfeigned alacrity. 
**If you get one degree prettier," he declared, **I'll build a 
forty foot wall around the house! If you get wittier, I'm 
going back to college! What put such nonsense into your 
head!" 

She patted the aforesaid head affectionately before answer- 
ing. There was a tiny red fiower among the coils of her 
black hair. It would have appeared grotesque if another 
woman had worn it at breakfast. Eleanor had concluded 
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after minute observation that its touch of brilliancy was not 
too bizarre for her. 

**Well," she said, *' there was a time when every man I 
knew thought up pretexts for coming to have a talk with me. 
Now, there's a man I know who invents all sorts of subter- 
fuges to escape one. What else am I to think T' 

Richard rose from his place and stood looking down at 
her. He put one hand on her shoulder and said impressively : 

** Eleanor, if you say what's in your mind, you'll be sorry 
afterwards. So shall I. It may be you never will be forced 
to say it. If you are, we're no worse off for the delay. On 
the contrary, then we can make one bad half-hour serve, in- 
stead of a dozen. If we're never forced to have this talk, 
there 11 be just that many disagreeable things left unsaid." 

And with this she was forced to be content! She wasn't 
wholly sure he was wrong. Since the night of Allan's re- 
calcitrance, he had carefully indicated an intention to be uni- 
formally kind. He might have been disagreeable in a thou- 
sand ways, but beyond a pleasantly-maintained determination 
to confine his conversation to the unsubstantial, he did nothing 
to warrant the fear she had displayed to Allan. 

Part of his forbearance may have been due to the lack of 
any damaging results of Allan's unwillingness to write the 
desired tirade against the Negro. Richard, confronted with 
the necessity of using all his ingenuity, had extricated himself 
from his difficulty with a dexterity nothing short of brilliant. 
He had advised against the printing of any argument on the 
subject but suggested that a friendly police force and the 
State's Attorneys, both in the City and in the Counties, be- 
stir themselves in staging a ''crime wave" among the Negro 
population. It was not a di£5cult undertaking, since accusa- 
tions thus made on a wholesale scale could not be subjected 
to the test of actual verdicts in the Courts until long after 
election day. Meanwhile, the most uncompromising Reform 
newspapers could hardly refuse to give space to lurid stories 
of violence oflScially credited by the police authorities and 
supported by action of the various State's Attorneys. It was 
only necessary to tabulate the number of arrests to cause the 
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voter to do his own reasoning instead of placing his reliance 
upon the arguments of politicians with axes to be ground. 
A pretty scheme, beyond question! and one received by the 
Organization with heartfelt gratitude to its inventor. Yes, 
Bichard had reason to conclude he had slipped out of his 
dilemma in a way which, without damage to his future pros^ 
pects, had given him a claim upon his masters' bounty far 
stronger than Allan's best paragraphs could have done. 

Bichard continued to maintain his attitude of mild good- 
humour to both Eleanor and Allan, whether it was the result 
of the happy outcome of this incident or due to other causes. 

There were times when Allan, unable to discover any dis- 
turbance in the comradeship between Nell and her husband, 
believed her story to have been woven in its entirety out of 
her lively imagination. This suspicion was increased by her 
abrupt refusal to endure questioning on the point. She 
pushed his solicitude aside peremptorily and when he once 
ventured to insinuate the possibility of her having allowed 
herself to magnify some trifle into this huge mare's nest, she 
looked at him queerly and retorted : 

**It never pays a woman to be honest with a man. I 
thought it might, because there 'd be so little competition!" 

Indeed, Allan's siege of Nell went badly enough during 
these last weeks of the campaign. She appeared to have bor- 
rowed her husband's talent for evasiveness in speech. Allan 
might say what he would but she could never be drawn into 
earnest talk with him. She revelled in quips, in astonishing 
audacities of repartee, but serious words about personal prob- 
lems were gracefully but studiously eluded. Out of this 
caprice there came to pass another oddity in their relation- 
ship. Unable to persuade her to listen to the thoughts he 
was bent on presenting to her, he had recourse to letters. He 
would leave her at night only to write to her before he ex- 
tinguished the student lamp on his table; the note of the 
midnight before would usually be supplemented by another, 
written at the office, to amplify some idea he had neglected 
to elaborate. To these many letters she sent replies, not in 
the same prodigal quantities but generously enough ; and these 
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missives of hers offered to him one more surprise in the char- 
acter of this girl who had, during all these months, monop- 
olized his imagination, to the total eclipse of nearly every 
other interest. For, as he read what she wrote, she became 
to him a totally different Nell from the one with whom he 
had talked, or the one who had responded to his passionate 
caresses. No one of these letters — and there were nearly 
twenty — ^was flippant or epigrammatic. If they were not pro- 
found, they were undoubtedly thoughtful. They displayed 
an earnest wish to clarify her own views about life itself, her 
relation to it, the meaning of her impulses and repressions, 
and his, too. He might have accepted this contemplative 
mood without astonishment, as a return to the mental state 
she had manifested in the earlier days of their intimacy, had 
it not been for the superlative degree of detachment to which 
she had now attained. Allan's letters were unmistakably love 
letters; Nell's, though she never shirked the most revealing 
phases of their conduct, actual or contemplated, were written 
with the same critical lack of advocacy or special pleading as 
though she were studying the affection and its reaction of 
Cleopatra for Anthony, or Dante for Beatrice. But they 
were not precisely cold, either — for all their absence of im- 
petuosity. They were, indeed, uniformly kind and free from 
harshness. They gave the impression of having been com- 
posed by a woman thirty years Nell's senior, looking back 
upon a feverish episode in her life and intended to be read 
after her death by a lover still dear to her, but to whose ab- 
sence the long years had reconciled her. 

She referred to this in one of her notes to him : 
**You seem astounded at the contrast between what I write 
and what I say, and a year ago, if I had stopped to think, I 
should have wondered at it a little, too; but not now. Be- 
cause now, I am conscious of more than one personality con- 
trolling my actions ; sometimes one is in command, sometimes 
another, and their desires are often — ^usually — precisely in 
opposition. There have been times in the midst of your kisses 
when I felt nothing else mattered; that I would gladly, like 
the girl in the song, have *dyed my petticoat red and in 
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Strange lands go beg my bread,' forgetful of all else except 
you and being near you. Then there is the side of me which 
wants to bend you to do what I bid, not so much because it 
will minister to my comfort, but nakedly to satisfy my own 
craving for power. It infuriates this self to find you are 
still able to resist me. Again, there's the side of me which 
wants to be a shining figure in the social history of Maryland 
— the State's Harriet Lane, or Frances Cleveland, or Madame 
Recamier. To this Nell, you and Richard and everybody 
else are nothing more than pawns in a chess game, to be 
sacrificed if the position of the Queen can be improved. 
There 're lots more selves besides these, but I haven't learned 
yet to know all of them. I want to. To you, with your 
singleness of mind, all this may sound unutterably fantastic 
and silly, but once in a while, I think I see many Allans inside 
you, only you force all except the largest to lie quiet and 
pretend they're dead. Some day, maybe, one of them will 
rebel and take his revenge on the Allan who has been playing 
the tyrant too long. You may have a repetition in your own 
soul of what you say is happening to the Great Democratic 
Party." 

In another of these letters she said : 

'*Tou write about my greedy clutching at what I want as 
though there could be no question of the value of altruism; 
but though we all are forced to wear this attitude as all men 
wear ugly, stiff collars, I'm not altogether sure! Doing 
what's good for others means nothing. How can we tell 
what's good for others when we don't understand what's 
good for ourselves! Doing what others want instead of what 
we ourselves want, is what you truly mean, and what should 
make me sure there's any higher sanctity in the other person's 
desire than in mineT One thing is sure, one's own want is 
more easily achieved. Serving another's is apt to end in 
serving nobody 's ! " 

Again she wrote: 

** There's a paradox in your feeling toward me, Allan, dear. 
You could never see it for yourself and I'm not sure I can 
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help you. It's this: If you could make me see the world 
and what you call my duties to it, as you do, you'd never have 
come to know me at all. Don't you suppose I know! Don't 
you know yourself! — ^how much harm you've suflPered because 
of met — ^mental harm because your work means less to you; 
spiritual harm because I've made you compromise the beliefs 
you hold; even physical harm, since we're writing so frankly, 
because I — or perhaps this is your fault, too — ^have torn at 
your nerves like a bad child ripping the delicate strings of a 
violin. If I'd been the kind of woman you think I should 
have been, I wouldn't have permitted you to know me, other 
than formally. I'd have sent you off to some pliable little 
girl of nineteen, who would have married you, echoed your 
thoughts, adored you and borne you a brood of children to 
be taught, in their turn, to parrot your ideas. That's what 
you needed — what you need more than ever, now. You want 
me, instead, and what little you get, you have because I'm 
willing to take what pleases me, even though it injures you." 

*'I like the Nell who writes to me better than the one who 
sits here mocking me," he informed her one night when she 
had been more than usually capricious." 

''But she only exists when you're not around to like or dis- 
like !" she tossed back to him. 

''Why, do you suppose!" he inquired with unrelieved sober- 
ness. 

For once she neither laughed nor twisted his query into 
something absurd. When she answered, it was with a smile, 
but a smile of gravity not far removed from self-pity: 

"A woman's lips, Allan — " she declared, "can give you 
her real thoughts, or just kisses — ^never both! We chose 
kisses!" 

On another evening, he said suddenly out of a blank si- 
lence : 

"Nell, if you set yourself to it, you could write a book — 
not a great book, maybe, but something even more interest- 
mg." 
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'*I'd rather be the frontispiece/* she decided. ''It's less 
effort ! Besides, I'm going to live a book, why should I bother 
to splash inkf 

If she was not already living a book during these last days 
of the campaign, the happenings which swirled round all of 
them were stirring enough. In the din and excitement of the 
constant hail of abuse and vituperation which poured down 
upon the entire City like lava from an angry volcano, Allan 
and Eleanor went about their own affairs, as they believed, 
unmoved but unconsciously reflecting some fraction of the 
tenseness of the great community's hysterical agitation. 

Allan's excoriations of Nell's shameless acceptance of life 
with another man than himself, though Nell would no longer 
suffer him to recite them aloud to her, took on in his own 
mind a keener edge because he was saturated with the reading 
of furious editorials and broadside advertisements in the 
Sun depicting the degradation into which the State had 
sunk. Nell's caustic retorts were more corroding because her 
ears were constantly assailed with the musketry fire of argu- 
ments against Beformers, as men glib enough at denunciation 
but woefully deficient at practical administration. Each was 
more unsparing of the other because it had become the order 
of the day to go about the streets inflicting painful wounds 
upon the emotions of all perverse creatures who persisted in 
remaining wilfully blind to the most elementary truths of the 
political gospel. 

Only in these letters written in solitude and quiet with- 
drawal from a frenzied City could they flnd a calm, almost 
saddened, escape from the overcharged fever of daily life and 
their own turbulent problem of yearning and denial. 

It was significant that in all the missives which passed be- 
tween them, there was hardly any mention of this crisis in the 
history of Maryland. Though the noise of it might shatter 
their equilibrium, neither was greatly concerned in the actual 
merits of the combat — ^Allan because he was sure whatever 
happened must inevitably, though slightly, advance his far- 
off plans for the betterment of Labour — ^Nell, because being 
old Clausen's granddaughter, she viewed the whole upheaval 
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as one of those public maladies which must, sooner or later, 
yield to skilful medication. The violence of this attack she 
deplored with sincere concern, and not without cause, for it 
upset outrageously her projects and Richard's. As to the 
ethics of the struggle, her verdict was that no one could 
determine the right and wrong of it, because there was no 
right. 

There was only once during the canvass when Nell's im- 
agination was deeply touched by the motion and colour of 
the kaleidoscopic display she was witnessing. This was on 
the night of the Saturday immediately preceding the election, 
when the Old Guard, determined to give to the State an object 
lesson of the strength of the lion now standing at bay, staged 
a monster torch-light procession which wound its fiery five- 
mile trail from one end of the City to the other. 

Every detail had been nicely calculated to add to the 
picturesqueness and impressiveness of the spectacle. Every 
man or boy who owed some obligation of gratitude or service 
to his precinct leader was mustered into the ranks. There 
were illuminated floats, designed by eminent sculptors, one 
of which depicted beautiful Democracy, impersonated by a 
noted actress, assailed by the forces of Northern Despotism, 
Negro Domination, and Party Treachery, but valiantly de- 
fended by the stalwart Knight of Party Loyalty clad from 
head to foot in burnished steel armor which glistened in the 
ruddy torch-lights. Other floats displayed relics of Southern 
carpet-bag rule in reconstruction days; a court room in which 
a delicate Caucasian beauty, laden with fetters, appealed to 
the clemency of a Negro Judge and Jury; a representation 
of a Massachusetts schoolroom with dusky little pickaninnies 
carefully sprinkled among the outraged descendants of pio- 
neer stock; a polling booth bristling with the bayonets of 
African infantry — ^men with appropriate legends recalling 
the Force Bill of a decade before — ^these and many other 
tableaux were contrived to fire once more the heart of South- 
em manhood. Then there were military bands to quicken 
the pulses with the stirring strains of ''Dixie" and **My 
Maryland" or to touch a more tender chord with the plaintive 
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appeals of ''Carry me back to old Virginny" and '*My old 
Kentucky Home," — but the most thrilling sight, because of 
its simplicity and its majestic flare of dusky light, was the 
endless line of torches. 

Allan and Nell, seated together far aloft at an open window 
in the old Law Library under the roof of the Equitable Build- 
ing, watched the formation of the fiery column among the 
low shrubbery of far-off Broadway. Richard had been 
obliged to serve as one of the marshals of the pageant and 
was, therefore, unable to act as escort to his wife, so Allan, 
at her own request, had brought her tonight to the deserted 
Library, instead of to an open stand at a lower elevation. 
With her accurate perception of pictorial values, she had felt 
from the beginning a certainty that, for her at least, a clear 
perspective of this army of flame and the blare of its martial 
music would be far more satisfying than a closer view, with 
its emphasis upon tawdry floats and infantile placards. The 
sight which greeted their eyes, when they first opened the 
dusty window and looked through the bleak November night 
across the City, wrung from her a little inarticulate cry of 
wondering admiration. Against the masses of dark, lowering 
clouds of the murky autumn night, thousands of confused 
torch-lights threw a ruddy glare, lighting up the whole east- 
em sky as though a towered Capital were wrapped in flame. 
As one's vision became adjusted to the spectacle, it could be 
seen that the blaze was not merely a jetting fountain of flre 
but composed of myriads of flambeaux advancing, retreating 
and twisting to and fro in wild disorder. Prom afar off the 
chill wind blew now and then a cadence from some quick-step 
as a belated battalion hurried to the trysting place, and soon 
the lines of light became fixed in steady regular array as this 
citizen-army prepared to take up its march. 

**I have seen Him in the watch fires of an hundred circling 
camps!" Nell quoted breathlessly. 

Allan, quizzically unsympathetic, looked down at her rapt 
beautiful face with the grey eyes wider than ever, and the 
delicately moulded lips slightly parted in sheer abandonment 
to the spell of the picture. His own response to impressions 
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of this kind was less sensitive and more detached. An in- 
teresting display, stirely, with severely practical corollaries 
to be deduced from it. 

**If you can see Him in this/' he growled, **you're suffering 
from hallucinations." 

**Hush!" she admonished, softly, as though she feared he 
was really able by the utterance of one magic word to dis- 
solve this mysterious fire-charm, and leave her staring blankly 
into a wall of darkness. 

Then the gigantic rows and rows of human glow-worms be- 
gan a rhythmic motion along the tree-lined spaces of Broad- 
way, describing a gleaming circle into Baltimore Street, and 
thence toward the very foot of the structure at whose pin- 
nacle they sat. The unstable wind suddenly shifting blew 
the street noises away from them and for awhile there was 
nothing to distract Nell's attention from this riot of flaming 
colour as the smoke from the torches alternately dyed the 
firelight, every shade of yellow, crimson, green and purple — 
but when the head of the procjession was within half a mile 
of their aerie, they became aware, with a feeling of uncanny 
depression, of the steady, mournful tolling of a great brazen 
bell placed at the head of the line of march to give warning 
of its approach. Some one had been thoughtless or ignorant 
of crowd-psychology, for its sobbing, never-ceasing iterance 
smote upon the hearts of the multitude like a funeral knell. 
Again and again, its deep-toned throat sent forth its hopeless 
lamentation for some woe, too heavy for human endurance! 

Nell, tense from her ecstatic revelling in the splendour of 
the carnival of lights, now plunged suddenly into this icy 
bath of weird apprehension of an unknown horror, clutched, 
terror-stricken, at Allan's arm. She knew her agitatipn was 
laughable and made a vain effort to shake it from her — ^but 
while she fought with herself for mastery of her childish 
fears, there ascended, without pause, without pity, the iron 
strokes of that accursed bell, crying aloud of relentless doom. 

** Something is going to die — " she murmured in an af- 
frighted undertone — ^*' don't you heart — something beautiful 
— ^it's dead!— or it's going to die!" 
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Allan, with his man-like tolerance of such womanish yai>our- 
ings, patted her reassuringly on the shonlder. 

**0n Tuesday!" was his matter-of-fact acquiescaice, **y^ 
it's going to die, all right, on Tuesday, but there's nothing 
about it particularly beautiful!" 

** Something's dying, Allan, something we loved," she in- 
sisted until his good-humoured ridicule silenced her; and 
after that, the phrase kept reverberating in her brain all 
night, drowning out the blare and shrill melody of the 
trumpets and fifes. 

** Something's dying, something beautiful — something we 
loved, dying!" 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE crowded corridors of the CarroUton Hotel, on Tues- 
day as the hour of midnight approached, presented an 
exhibition of the wildest disorder. The prevailing 
note was blind unreasoning anger. Ward leaders and lieu- 
tenants were narrowly prevented from engaging in fisticuffs 
in their headlong scramble to shift responsibility for the bad 
showing they had made in the tally of votes. There was much 
foul-mouthed profanity wafted about with the clouds of rank 
tobacco smoke and here and there could be marked the lurching 
figure of some enviable partisan who had forgotten the anx- 
ieties of the day in potations sufficiently liberal to bring a 
happy indifference to good or evil tidings. Through the win- 
dows there came, to add to the confusion, the street cries of 
the excited City, jangling cow-bells, an occasional explosion of 
a blank cartridge, the cheers of victorious celebrants, answer- 
ing curses from their opponents, and above all, the strident 
calls of newsboys, calling aloud in a never- varying key: 
' ' Bxtry ! Extry ! — latest news of the Election ! ' ' 

There was a pale semblance of order in some of the Com- 
mittee Rooms where dejected-looking men bending over rows 
of figures looked up from their computations, from time to 
time, to tell their subordinates in a harsh manner eloquent 
of overstrain and shattered hopes that they must be quiet or 
be thrown out. 

There was one room, however, whose entrance into the 
public hall was locked and guarded where the quiet was un- 
disturbed, except by the din which penetrated from without. 
Here were gathered the leading spirits of the Organization, 
about fifteen in all, and a doleful enough group they made 
tonight. A telegraph instrument in one comer ticked out 
its maddening steady succession of little hammer blows upon 
nerves already raw, and a page silently brought oblong slips 

of yellow tissue paper, covered with mysterious figures from 
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the telegraph operator to Senator Cowper, who sat at the 
head of the table. The Senator would glance nonAcommit- 
tally at each communication and pass it to Sam Pratt, whose 
face grew more grim every minute and who now and then 
muttered to himself broken phrases not suited for literal 
newspaper transcription. Pratt, in his turn, delivered these 
flimsy sheets of figures to his neighbour and they started upon 
a circuit of the big table. Most of the men read them without 
comment, but the manner displayed by each in his reception 
of this avalanche of unwelcome news was full of illuminating 
contrasts. The Senator, though he was now being made 
aware that a stranger would sit next year in his seat at 
"Washington, gave no sign of distress, unless his waxen com- 
plexion with the dark circles under the eyes might be so 
designated. His voice was soft and free from asperity and 
excitement, his manner to his companions as far as ever re- 
moved from brusqueness or irritability. Pratt was furious, 
and at no pains to hide it. H-e noted as he read the bul- 
letins the names of men who must have played him false or 
proved wretchedly incompetent, and he solemnly promised 
himself the stern joy of administering fitting punishment at 
the appropriate time. 

The most dignified figure at this feast of bitter herbs was 
James Gough, the defeated candidate for Governor. "With- 
out the slightest effort to conceal his sorrow, he manfully 
accepted it as an indication of his unfitness for political strife, 
expressed to the others several times his regret at having 
proved a source of weakness instead of a factor of help in 
the campaign and comported himself generally like a brave 
gentleman lured, to his cost, into a false position and de- 
termined to indulge in no puerile effort to plead his inexperi- 
ence and good faith, by way of extenuation. 

Among all those present, no one seemed more stunned by 
the blow than Eichard Gwynn. Cowper and Pratt, as well 
as many of the others, glanced at him from tinie to time, 
puzzled, by his unmistakable evidences of the deepest con- 
cern. They had never felt wholly convinced of his good faith 
in the campaign ; they couldn 't understand how he had much 
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to lose, and it would be good diplomacy to appear heart-broken 
even if he were secretly exultant, but Cowper, who believed he 
knew men, and Pratt, who was sure he did, as they watched 
Richard narrowly, concluded his grief was not counterfeit. 
AVhence it came, they couldn't imagine, nor were they in the 
mood for involved analysis. 

Cowper, still in his soft-spoken unexcited tones, turned to 
one of his assistants, at the same time tapping Pratt gently on 
the forearm to secure his attention. 

** There's no use in holding back the returns from St. 
Mary's and Calvert any longer," he declared, *Hhey can't 
save us, now ! We may as well let them be given out I ' ' 

**But if there should be a recount in the City — " suggested 
the younger man deferentially, unable in spite of all he knew, 
to conceive of unrelieved defeat. 

^^A recount would only make things worse," he answered, 
significantly. He paused for some sign from Pratt, who 
nodded silently. **Qive out the figures!" he commanded. 

The assistant hurried away and after a minute the Senator 
tapped lightly on the table with his pencil and when all eyes 
were raised to his, he spoke somewhat louder than before, but 
in the same grave, unagitated manner. 

** Gentlemen, there is hardly any use in our remaining 
here. We can be sure now that no later returns can change 
the result. Those of us who are here made the best fight 
we could and have nothing with which to reproach one an- 
other. I hope you all feel this because there will be future 
elections, you know, and we hope they will tell another story. 
I who have lost as much as any of you certainly harbour no 
resentment or grudges. On the contrary, each and all of you 
have my heartfelt gratitude! — Gentlemen, I wish you good- 
night!" 

So saying, the Senator turned to the door. His example 
was followed first by one then by another until the room was 
deserted. One of the last to depart was Richard, who finally 
with a sigh pushed back his chair and turned disconsolately 
to the coat rack in the rear of the room. He, too, was able 
to maintain his polished suavity of speech, but his face was 
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drawn and haggard, his cheeks pale and his eyes, those of a 
man who above all things desires sleep, but knows it will not 
come to him. 

At the thought of walking all the way to the House between 
the Trees or being borne thither in a horse car, laden with 
hilarious roisterers, he gave a little shudder of disgust. He 
could occupy a room at the Hotel, if he wished, but he felt 
sure he was not going to sleep, anyhow, and to remain for 
hours in that bedlam would be intolerable. He made his way 
through the crowded lobby, bowing right and left in the same 
mechanical ceremonious manner affected by chief-mourners 
at a funeral, and by way of perfecting the resemblance, 
signalled to the driver of a dilapidated hackney coach and gave 
him the necessary directions. Then, lowering both windows to 
the chill of the November midnight, he settled back in his seat 
to work out his problem, as the antique vehicle lumbered along 
over the miles of cobble-stones. 

It was a poor place for intensive thinking. The streets 
were still bright with illuminations, and reverberating with 
the shouts of heedless merrymakers, as though Richard's po- 
tion were not bitter enough without these superfluous mem- 
oranda of the catastrophe. The jolting of the carriage, 
tossing him from side to side, harmonized with the uneven 
progress of his mental processes, but before he arrived at his 
journey's end, he had evolved one definite intention. The 
key to his immediate future lay in Eleanor's hands. He must 
deal with her without delay and, by fair means or foul, she 
must be made to turn it in the lock. 

When he reached his home there were no lights visible 
upstairs. He went quietly to his own room and looked 
through the door standing slightly ajar which opened into 
Eleanor's. There was no sound there. She was asleep. He 
tiptoed into her chamber and was able, in the darkness, 
faintly to discern her outline on the bed. How peacefully 
she lay there ! It was a pity to rouse her to a scene of con- 
tention and lasting unhappiness! He bent over her, noting 
how like a pretty child she seemed in slumber! And really 
tomorrow morning would do as well! — Then as he looked 
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• through the open door toward his own room, he remembered 
there would be no sleep for him. Why should it be hers, 
then? He couldn't stand a long night of miserable solitary 
wrestling with a problem Eleanor could solve if she were 
made to do the things easily within her power. He steeled 
himself against this dangerous ttendemess to the sleeping 
girl, who was his wife. She was no guileless child, however 
she seemed in her dreams. She was a woman — a dangerous 
woman as a foe, equally formidable to the enemy if she could 
be drafted into the struggle as a whole-hearted ally. 

He slipped back across the threshold and from his own side 
tapped softly, but insistently, on the door. 

After a minute, a drowsy voice from the bed murmured, 
*' Yes!— Yes, is it you, Richard t'' 

**It's I," he answered, still forcing himself to remain un- 
affected by the charm of the sweet, sleepy little voice, and 
to remember he had awakened her not for love, but for grim 
conference regarding a sinister dilemma, and still more re- 
pulsive modes of escaping it. 

**Yes! Richard!'' she said rousing, and raising herself on 
one elbow. **Have I been asleep longt Is it very late?" 

**It's half past one; I'm sorry to disturb you, Eleanor," 
he began. 

**0h," she interrupted, by this time perfectly wide awake, 
**how silly! Why not? I suppose you're not exactly a jolly 
companion for yourself tonight, you poor old Richard. Still, 
it's better than being Gough, isn't itt Don't you want to 
light the lamp?" 

Richard would have liked it better had she been petulant 
and exasperated at having her rest broken, instead of accept- 
ing it with such good-tempered acquiescence; it would have 
been more helpful to him in the work for which he had come, 
but Eleanor was minded to be more than ever solicitous for 
Richard's comfort that night, having learned early in the 
evening the full extent of the ** landslide" and knowing what 
a bad time he must have lived through. 

**I didn't wake you just to have some one to sit with me," 
he explained soberly. **I have to have a long talk with you. 
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It's urgent. I decided we'd better not wait even until mom- 
ing/' 

As he spoke he kindled the lamp. ''Shall I sit here/' he 
inquired, *'or would you rather come into my room, or down 
stairs r' 

**A long talk,'' she repeated, **then I'd better get up and 
slip something on. I won't be a minute. You might put 
another log in the grate down-stairs, and by that time, 1 11 be 
down." 

She was as good as her word, settling into the great wing- 
chair beside the rekindled fire in the little room behind the 
stairs, looking more than ever like a lovely child who had 
stolen out of bed to enjoy a naughty but delightful hour with 
the grown folks. For she had not stopped to pin up her 
masses of black hair, but allowed it to flow unconfined over 
her shoulders and far down below her waist, and from under 
the hem of the blue silk robe she wore over her night dress, 
two white little feet, encased in frivolous Japanese slippers, 
peeped out toward the wood fire. 

Bichard looked at her and wished he had decided to talk 
to, her in the dark. 

She continued to make his task harder by her persistent 
kindness. Why couldn't she let him alone t But now she 
was at it again, reaching for the tea caddy on the mantel. 

'* Shan't I brew you a cup of nice hot tea!" she volunteered. 
**You look so fagged!" 

**No!" he answered explosively, "this isn't a tea party. 
We've got some real explaining and planning to do!" 

'*0h!' she exclaimed, repulsed, and withdrawing herself 
into a comer of the chair. He could jolly well get started, 
then, by himself. 

He proceeded to undertake this, none too comfortably. 

'* Eleanor," was his introduction, ^^yon remember some 
weeks ago telling me you wanted to have a talk?" 

She nodded silently. 

**Well," he proceeded, '*I hoped then it wouldn^t be nec- 
essary. Tonight with the returns in front of us, I find it 
is." 
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He waited, expecting her to come to his assistance, but she 
sat in stony silence, a child still, but apparently rebelliously 
awaiting an unmeasured scolding. 

**You don't seem as anxious to talk about it now," he sug- 
gested; ''perhaps I'd better begin with a wo^d or two, myself. 
When I went to the vault last July — " 

She broke into his even exposition. 

''Don't let's play at cross purposes, Richard! If we're 
going to talk this out, for once in our lives, let's do it without 
shadows. You went to the vault last July and found tyenty 
bonds missing, but months before that, you knew they would 
be missing when July came!'* 

He was taken aback. He had recently seen many evidences 
of fear in Eleanor. He had supposed this dread would per- 
sist, perhaps increase ; now, she seemed prepared to meet him 
in anything but a spirit of meek contrition. She had a way 
of gathering from opposition a courage she lacked while facing 
danger in solitude. It was a bad start. Before he could at- 
tempt to retrieve it, she was following her advantage. 

"Now, Richard," and the little girl appeared to have been 
sent away for the rest of the night, so firm was Eleanor's 
quiet determination, "you might as well begin by making up 
your mind not to play hide and seek with me. Then I'll talk 
openly with you. That's the only way to get anywhere. If 
you mean to slip out of your share of the blame, 111 be too 
angry to admit mine." 

"My share!" he reiterated, in his characteristic manner. 

"Yours!" she persisted, but without the anger she had pre- 
dicted. "When I took those bonds, you knew nothing about 
it. That far your skirts are clean. I hadn't had them three 
weeks before you knew we weren't buying diamonds and 
gowns and silver and glassware, and paying caterers' bills and 
giving dances on the money you gave me. You're not alto- 
gether a fool, Richard, and you kept on urging me to do new 
things every day — things which cost more and more. You 
did that before I took the bonds, for that matter ! You knew 
perfectly well what was going on and you held your tongue 
because all things considered, you thought it was better for 
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all of us you should get the benefit of it without appearing 
to know it! Let's start with that. I took them; you became 
an accomplice afterwards, if you weren't before!" 

He swiftly re-formed the trend of his argument. 

**I'm willing to start there/' he conceded, **if it makes it 
any easier for you. I didn't wake you up to berate you. 
We're here to co-operate. I only want, though, before we 
pass on, to remind yoa after you had taken those bonds and 
sold them — sold any of them — the mischief was done. No 
matter what I may have suspected — " 

**What you knew!'' Eleanor struck in, by way of amend- 
ment. 

**Well, then what I knew. There would have been nothing 
gained by my coming to you with a protest. You couldn't 
put back what you'd sold. I could only have indulged in a 
scene to no advantage." 

**Well," she admitted, after a minute's reflection. '*I 
guess that's fair, although you were willing enough to take 
the benefits of what I did." 

**Why not!" he asked. **It was the only sane course. 
After you once got rid of those bonds, our only safety lay in 
my being Governor or getting re-elected Treasurer, or having 
somebody I could control in one of these oflSces. I played 
my end as well as I could. I tried for the Governorship. I 
pushed Sorell for the Treasury. Now we've lost both. Will 
you be good enough to explain to me what your plan was for 
getting out of this mess ? I assumed all along you must have 
one!" 

Her expression betrayed a lack of comprehension of the 
huge importance he attached to the problem. 

'*Why no!" she replied slowly, **not in your sense. The 
whole thing never seemed particularly vital to me, until I 
saw how seriously you were beginning to take it. I don't see 
now why all this excitement I I took twenty bonds and sold 
them. In January, when we have all the money we need, we 
buy twenty bonds and put them back. Who's hurtt Until I 
saw you were really in earnest about Sorell, I thought you 
were just using your own way of making me know I'd done 
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something irregular. Of course, I never really believed the 
Keformers could win, but I don't see now why it's so dread- 
ful!" 

He leaned back in his chair, aghast. ''Are you in earnest, 
Eleanor t" he asked. *'You honestly mean youVe no better 
plan than that?" 

His consternation shook her composure. ''What's the mat- 
ter with it?" she asked, less confident now. "We'll have 
oceans of money to buy the bonds!" 

His fingers nervously gripped and released the arm of his 
chair. 

"The first obstacle," he expounded, "is a Reform Treas- 
urer. He goes into oflSce on the tenth of January. Your 
birthday doesn't come till the twenty-fifth. How do we get 
the money by the tenth?" 

"I thought of that," she announced quickly, "though not 
at the time. Don't you remember when you took oflSce it was 
on the tenth, but Laurens didn't turn over the securities to 
you until the thirty-first. He put you off — it will be easy 
for you to do the same. You can have a cold — or some- 
thing!" 

His smile was wry. "That was well enough between two 
men of the same political faith. A Reformer won't be so 
compliant. Still I suppose that could be managed. Well, 
then, he takes office, his suspicions sharpened a little by the 
delay, and finds no shortage in the securities ; next, he checks 
the register at Annapolis and finds twenty 'C. and 6.' bonds 
with the wrong serial numbers. What then?" 

"Serial numbers?" — Eleanor showed clearly she had no 
idea what he meant. "I don't understaaid. He gets all the 
securities he's entitled to claim!" 

"Yes," he rushed on impatiently, "but every bond has a 
serial number to aid in its identification in case of theft or 
loss. You sold twenty. Any one who had access to the 
Treasury records could trace them into the hands of their 
present holders. Now you put back bonds with other num- 
bers. Mr. Paul Pry notices it and one of two things happens. 
He traces the bonds back through the men who are now get- 
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ting the interest, to the broker who bought them, and my wife 
is found to have sold them. Who bought them from you, 
anyhow?" 

**I sold them in Washington,'' she faltered, '*in three 
batches, through three different offices. They didn't ask any 
questions." 

**No," he said sardonically, beginning to think he was get- 
ting the upper hand, **you don't look or dress like any one 
of whom questions need be asked. Well, either he traces 
them and proves you sold them, or what's more probable, he 
gives out the story without dragging your name in it at all 
and lets people suppose I sold them when I took office, when 
they were high, and bought them back just before I got out, 
when they'd dropped twenty points apiece, neatly putting the 
profit into my own pocket!" 

She stared at the fire, in utter discomfiture. **I've over 
five thousand dollars left," she said dolefully, **I don't sup- 
pose that helps. ' ' 

**It wouldn't matter if you had twenty-five. Nothing but 
the bonds you sold will do, and to try to buy back those 
identical ones, even if it were possible, would be just ad- 
vertising what was wrong." 

He left her for awhile to struggle with the snarl. She 
seemed to see no outlet. At length, she ventured timidly. 

*'Is the new Treasurer sure to discover this! Mayn't he 
overlook it? Couldn't you change the register?'* 

*'I can't change the register," was his emphatic rejection 
of her idea. ** Nothing could be so dangerous as that. • It's 
slipping one's neck into the noose. The Treasurer never 
makes entries there, himself; the clerk does it. If I insisted, 
it would start gossip. If I cut out a page or erased figures, 
any one who looked would notice it and have a beginning 
point for his surmises. As to the new Treasurer failing to 
catch it up, that's not absolutely unlikely. He might never 
notice it, but that possibility can't help us much — ^because, 
you see, we'd never be sure whether he kept still because he'd 
missed seeing it, or whether he was holding it back for the 
time when it would do us most harm. Suppose he holds his 
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tongue until some day when I'm running for Governor, and 
then, without warning, slathers it over the whole first page 
of the Sun! — I can't try for any office — I can't so much as 
make public speeches — with this sword hanging over me ! It's 
simply got to be cleaned up — and now ! ' ' 

He saw she was now fully aware of the gravity of their 
position. Her agile mind turned from one side of the trap 
to the other, seeking fruitlessly some avenue of escape. She 
had been brought to the pass of contrition where Richard had 
felt she must be led. There was no question in the discussion 
of right or wrong. It was much worse than anything so 
nebulous as a point of ethics! He had brought home to her 
relentlessly the knowledge" of having done a necessary act — 
necessary to both of them — so clumsily that she had spoiled 
his career and her own, too! There was no need to enlarge 
on her conduct. It was not her habit to blunder. She hated 
awkwardness in herself or any one else, but now, because she 
had ventured into a field for which she ought to have known 
she was not fitted, she had compromised her husband hope- 
lessly ! No wonder he felt a ruthless wish to punish her ! In 
that instant she shared it ! She was willing to bear without 
flinching whatever rigours he might decree if only he could re- 
trieve what she had recklessly lost ! 

She put out her hand with a penitent gesture of impotent 
remorse. 

''What can I say, Richard!" she asked brokenly — ''to let 
you know how — Oh, I know it can't help whether I'm sorry 
or not. . . . You've a right to hate me! ... If I could only 
think of something to do. . . . And I believed I was being so 
clever!" 

His time had come. Her mood could never be more propi- 
tious than now, so he leaned forward and said impressively: 

"There is something you can do!" 

She looked up eagerly. 

"Tell me!" she exclaimed excitedly, but his face remained 
sober as though to warn of a coming revelation of despair 
rather than hope. 

"Tell me!" she repeated, but the second time it was as 
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though she expected a sentence, rather than a reprieve. 

**I will — '* he replied slowly. ** Listen! We're in a des- 
perate situation and nothing but a desperate remedy is going 
to save us. Remember, it isn't merely politics we're done 
with if this story leaks out. It's everything — we're dis- 
graced. There's no more professional life for me — ^no social 
life for you — nothing ! ' ' 

Having restated the problem, he paused before laying his 
solution before her. He had made it clear that the potion 
must be repulsively unpalatable. 

** Three of us had keys to that vault," he recapitulated, and 
now she noticed that his eyes no longer met hers. **It was an 
irregularity in itself for you to have a key, but we*re used 
to loose methods in this State. Well, there were three of us 
— ^you and I and Allan. One of the three must shoulder the 
blame!" 

The grey eyes grew wider and wider — ^this time with horror 
— and a dead silence lay between them. When Eleanor spoke 
at last, it was as though some one were gripping her throat in 
an eflfort to strangle her. 

** Richard!" she gasped, **you mean to — to ruin Allan — 
to save ourselves?" 

**It's not ruin for him!" her husband urged by way of 
defence, speaking quickly now in his eflfort to dissipate the 
hideousness of the device, *Mt won't be ruin for him. It is 
for us. He's a stransrer; he doesn't belong here; one town's 
as good for him as another ; his name means nothing to him ; 
he can take a new one. It isn't as though it meant going 
to prison! I can fix that part! For him, it's only losing 
a year or^two — not really that — and we can make him rich for 
doing it ! For you and me it would be the end ! ' ' 

Her face did not relax. There was the same look in her 
eyes of one who for the first time has been brought face to 
face with unimagined abominations. 

**It's — it's vile — " she breathed, almost inaudibly. 

He was able to meet her eyes now and his scrutiny was 
penetrating. 

**You began," he reminded her harshly, *'by saying we 
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must talk openly, for once. I'm doing it. Whose future is 
more important to you, Allan's or minef 

To this flank attack she interposed no resistance, and Rich- 
ard, instead of compelling a reply, spoke for her. 

**SIaybe you aren't altogether sure in your own mind! but 
you've got to decide before the night's over. My career's at 
stake — ^what I supposed to be yours, too-^I've shown you his 
isn't. He can go elsewhere, and be lavishly paid for the 
time he spent here. If you're really willing to see me crushed 
just to save him a month or two of mild discomfort, what am 
I to think — ?" He broke off his sentence in the middle since 
his hesitancy was capable of conveying a more damaging in- 
sinuation than words. 

She perceived how impossible it would be to maintain 
silence without implied acquiescence in his covert accusation. 

**I'm not willing to see you crushed!" she affirmed pain* 
fully. ** Don't I have to share whatever happens to yout 
But brutally to sacrifice the only one of us who had nothing 
to do with getting the money or spending it — a man who 
trusted us and is our friend — it's horrible!" 

**Is he my friend, and what do you mean by sacrifice t" 
he demanded sharply. **We can't do this to him unless he's 
willing! He'd find it easy enough to clear himself, unless 
he thinks he'd rather not. And if he chooses to do it — " 

Again he deliberately stopped in the midst of what he was 
saying. This time Eleanor took up the broken thought. 

**Why should he choose?" was the question she asked. 

**You must persuade him," Richard commanded inexora- 
bly. * ' That 's your part of the job. Don 't tell me you can 't. 
I let that pass last month because it wasn't a matter of life 
and death. This time it is. You can make him do it. And 
you 've got to ! " 

The self-abasement Eleanor had experienced upon her first 
clear understanding of the appalling results of her misdeed 
was rapidly evaporating under the stress of the successive 
burdens Richard kept heaping on her emotional endurance; 
enough still remained to make her next question one of piteous 
supplication rather than angry remonstrance. 
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** Richard — think! — you're my husband after all! What 
has a woman — a woman of twenty-five — ^to oflEer to a man who's 
in love with her to bribe him to accept a disgrace like thisf " 

He put up his hand deprecatingly, as though to reprimand 
her for the indelicacy of her query. At the motion of his arm, 
something in her overwrought self-control snapped, and she 
broke out indignantly: 

** Answer me! if it's not too bad for me to do, it's not too 
bad for you to talk about!" 

**My dear, since you will say out loud what would better 
be understood without words, I '11 answer you. In politics, it 
often becomes imperative to hold out hopes to people which 
are never to be carried out and which ought never be. The 
very impropriety of such expectations makes it all the simpler 
to disappoint them at the end without embarrassing charges 
and recriminations." 

Her cheeks were flaming now and her eyes ablaze. 

**Do you know what he told me last month when I tried 
to make him write your Negro article?" she rushed on before 
he could stop her. **He said yoti were behaving like a pander 
and trying to use me like a woman of the streets!" 

Her husband was stung, but he contrived to maintain his 
coolness. He took refuge in what would have been a sneer 
had it come from any one but the descendant of the Gwynns : 

**So this is the friend who trusts me! Of course, he was 
too noble to take advantage of my baseness!" 

**He was!" Eleanor cried, *'he hasn't sunk as low as we 
have — I, as well as you ! " 

Richard allowed her intensity to subside into quivering 
watchfulness before he returned again to the attack. 

**My dear," and his manner ^reverted to conciliation, '*if 
I am forced to ask you to assume a position of danger and 
injury to your sensibilities and mine, I can do it with less 
fear because I 'm sure you know how to take care of yourself. 
That, in itself, is anything but insulting to you." 

She gave him a glance of burning scorn, but he went on 
unrepulsed : 

** After all, it was you who manosuvered us into this i)osi- 
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tion where our backs are against the wall. I don't say this 
again to be unpleasant, but to put the facts squarely before 
you. There's only one way out. If I could do your part, 
as well as mine, I'd do it. You know I can't. Your last 
remark shows how much influence I have with Allan. It's 
you, or nobody ! " 

Still she made no response, sitting huddled in the comer 
of her chair, an impersonation of despair. 

''What's the answer thent" he persisted. "Are you ready 
to face itt Are yoa willing to give up your ambitions and 
spend the rest of your life in disgrace, trying to buy your 
way back into the company of upstarts you've accustomed 
yourself to despise t" 

Which of the "selves" who lived in Nell Qwynn would 
have met this challenge will never be known, for her husband 
was not yet prepared to rest his case. He had one more 
card in reserve and made ready to play it. 

"Don't commit yourself by answering till you're sure you 
know what's ahead of you," he warned. "I want you to 
understand it all. If you're ready for a future like this, I'm 
not. I don't intend to be shelved at my age. If you won't 
be on my side, much as I'd hate it, I'll have to fight against 
you." 

"I don't know what you mean!" she said dully. 

"I'm going to show you," he gave the wheel of the torture 
engine an inexorable little twist. "You took the bonds. 
There's no disputing that. You sold them. You must play 
my game or I shall give out a statement putting the blame on 
you and cutting myself adrift from you altogether. ' ' 

"Cutting yourself adrift t" she gave his phrase back to him 
as though it had no meaning for her at all. 

"Just so!" he said, without yielding an inch. "Divorce 
you! — ^if you want to put it more bluntly. Let the public 
infer I was as much betrayed as the State and that you and 
the man who had the other key {prgot two duties at the same 
time!" 

He had succeeded in startling her out of her lethargic stub- 
bornness. She leaned forward in her chair as though she 
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were about to spring on him. In the midst of this duel, he 
could not fail to perceive how splendid she was in her limit- 
less hatred, and still more, that her rage and contempt did 
not find vent in epithets or tears as it would in another 
woman, but in an all-consuming urge to do relentless injury 
to the unspeakable monster who had so affronted her. 

When she found voice, it was to give expression to this 
passion. 

'^ Richard," she told him in low, tense syllables of distilled 
malice, **I wish I knew how to kill you without staining my 
hands." 

He tested, as he had done so often before, the value of a 
long silence. Then he took up the burden of his defence : 

** Eleanor, you are making the grave mistake of treating my 
presentation of all the possibilities as though they were ac- 
complished deeds. You were the one who wanted to talk 
candidly. You show me I was right in always trying to 
avoid it. Up to this time, I've done you no harm. You, for 
your part, if you stop where you are, have done me — ^and 
yourself — a damage which can't be repaired." 

But she was still busy with the potentialities of his threat. 

** Don't try to feed me sugar stuff," she cut in brusquely. 
**It doesn't mix with the other. Lay your cards on the table! 
How can you divorce met I've given you no grounds." 

** You've been astonishingly indiscreet, Eleanor," he re- 
marked meaningly. ** Think things over and ask yourself 
whether a Court would believe in the innocence of all those 
little morning visits and the letters and — oh, all the things 
you must have guessed I saw." 

**But you don't believe this yourself," she protested; **how 
can you when you're trying right now to force me into promis- 
ing him — It's a lie! and you know it's a lie!" 

**It makes no difference what I know or believe," was his 
impenetrable refuge. "The question is what will the Court 
think t You don't need me to help you answer that! So 
there's your choice. I'm going to save myself. I don't see 
how you can be so bitter at me for not being willing to sink ! 
I offer you a place in my boat. ^ All I ask is for you to pull 
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an oar! If you won't, why should you want me to sink with 
you?'' 

**You're willing enough for another man to do it!" she 
exclaimed. 

**I'm not," he denied her taunt earnestly, **I11 never get 
over it if you drive me to this, but I can't lie down and be 
butchered without a struggle! — Besides," he argued fur- 
ther, unsatisfied with her reception of his plea, **I don't intend 
any serious hurt to Allan. You're the one who's going to 
cripple him if you push me to extremes!'* 

'*!?" she echoed. 

* * Yes, you ! " he elaborated. * * According to my plan, there 's 
a two day newspaper flurry and Allan's off to a new place 
where they never heard of him. He begins again and we give 
him a substantial little fortune to build on. On the other 
hand, you go with him and give the tale a romantic flavour — 
your picture in every paper, the story on the lips of every 
servant girl and hotel chambermaid! You can't hide. You 
can never hide. You have to furnish your trustees with your 
whereabouts. How else do you get your income? Or do you 
expect to live without it on Allan's munificent earnings, while 
you're killing his prospects. Do you suppose those three old 
maids in trousers your grandfather appointed, will hold their 
tongues about a juicy bit of scandal like thatt You'll live 
with it for ever ! Are you the kind of woman who can stand 
it? Are you going to sit home every night watching Allan 
read the paper because you can't go anywhere without taking 
a chance of open insult t Are you fit to play the lady who 
stole the bonds and eloped with her husband's clerk?" 

This time he was scoring heavily and he could mark the 
course of his rising fortunes. 

She was shaken — visibly shaken — a prey to every kind of 
doubt. There was no refutation to his logic. She wasn't the 
woman to live through such an ordeal and live it down. She 
couldn't! She had been wrestling with herself to accept the 
blotting out of her dreams of social triumph at home. Per- 
haps she could give them up rather than be driven to practise 
this inhuman betrayal of the man she loved ; maybe she could 
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even go quietly with him into a new land and aid him to lay 
the foundations of another career more stately than the one 
she had lost, but to drag out an existence whose obscurity was 
broken only by the conspicuousness of shameful notoriety— to 
wear this besmirched livery all her life — ^to watch her lover 
grow silently resentful as he counted her cost — ^to be a woman 
for ever ''trailing apologies" — she couldn't do it ! What was 
the use of pretending to herself she had the strength t But 
how cruel it was of Richard to force her to such a choice! 
How could he bring himself to this level of baseness t — ^he the 
quiety cultured, indulgent husband who Had been content to 
be managed with such docility, whom she had always char- 
acterized as "nice." Had her power over him been swept 
away beyond recovery! 

With nothing but white hatred for her husband, and pity 
and love for Allan, in her soul, she once more girded on her 
armor of grace and charm for a last valiant effort. She 
rose from her chair and crossed the rug to Richard's, where 
she sank in a seductive little heap at his feet. She leaned 
her soft alms against his knee and looked up into his face. 

''Richard," she said with a grave, beautiful earnestness, 
for she was warring now with her own weapons, for something 
very dear to her. "Richard, I want to ask you something 
more important to us than politics or Gh)vemor8hips — ^yes, 
more important than keeping out of prison ! Do you believe 
that I — do you truly believe you have a cause to divorce met 
If you really believe that — " 

Her voice broke and there were veritable tears in her eyes. 
Love and art had done for her what fear and flaming anger 
could not accomplish ! 

"Of course, I don't believe it, Eleanor!" He spoke with 
all the fervour and trust she was waiting to hear, as he laid 
one hand on the lovely head and endeavoured to gather her 
into his arms. 

Without seeming to resist, she eluded his caress. 

"You still love met" she prompted, "and trust met" 

"You know I do," he avowed, rejoicing inwardly at this 
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happy ending to a conflict which had augured 60 ill. ^'Tou 
know it!'' 

**Then," she entreated, **if you really love me — ^if you trust 
me — ^if you want to keep my love and trust, don't make me do 
this I Let 's find another way ! I '11 go through anything with 
you! I'll give up anything for you! Don't make me do 
something that will make me hate myself and you, too ! " 

Richard, listening and watching, was not untouched by her 
appeal. But he groped in vain for an alternative. He also 
was being dealt with mercilessly by forces too mighty to be 
withstood. 

"God knows I 'd be glad if there was another way, Eleanor," 
he said, and there was tortured sincerity in every accent, '^but 
there isn't ! And already we're pressed for time ! Standish, 
our State's attorney, goes out next week. Without his help, 
there 11 be a penitentiary sentence to face. You must learn to 
forgive me, Eleanor — ^but you've got to do it!" 

**Are those your final terms t" She had risen and stood 
facing him like a spent soldier who had done his all and had 
been summoned to yield himself a prisoner to the enemy. 

**If I say 'No,' do you mean to do what you threaten^ — 
divorce and all — ^whether you believe it or nott" 

**You're making it hard for me, Eleanor," he remonstrated. 
**I don't want to hurt you. I want to give you everything in 
the world! But if you're bent on ruin, I'm going to save 
myself, and I've told you the only way I know to do it!" 

Her eyes were fixed on his and he met them squarely. He 
meant what he said, ^he could be sure of that. Terror had 
given him a metal which no generous virtue could have 
breathed into him. 

"You'll do what I ask!" he demanded. 

She sank back into the chair. 

'* What else can I do !" was her mournful surrender. **I'm 
trapped!" 



CHAPTER XVIII 

BEFORE Eleanor was allowed to return in the early 
morning to her own room, she was compelled to execute 
every article of her capitulation, **so that her rest next 
day might not be broken/' Richard insisted. Eleanor re- 
ceived this explanation of the cause of his urgency with an 
odd little smile, not without an element of pathos, but she 
made no further resistance. The details demanded of her 
were few and not such as to consume much time, but as she 
obeyed his orders she felt, in her humiliation, that Lady 
Godiva's ordeal had been a light one contrasted with hers. 
First, there was a note to be dispatched to Allan, and though 
her husband did not dictate it nor insist upon deciding ex- 
actly what form it should take, he retained and exercised a 
vigorous veto power. 

**You can't see him again,'* he ordered, **now or after- 
wards! You must say what is necessary in your letter. If 
you keep on seeing him or if he comes to our home, the whole 
thing will be transparent. It isn't plausible to maintain so- 
cial relations with a defaulter." 

Eleanor winced, but bowed under the lash, and the note, as 
she finally delivered it to Richard in token of her complete 
surrender, met in its comprehensive simplicity with his un- 
feigned approval. 

** Allan, dear," it read, **if you still want me I will come. 
I may not tell you a word more, nor must you write or try to 
see me. There is danger for both of us if you do. I diall 
be at Union Station, Wednesday, one week from today, at six 
in the evening, and from there you may take me wherever you 
choose. 

'^Nell." 

Richard sealed the envelope and undertook to make sure 
of its prompt transmission. He was taking no chances of 
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what a few hours of solitary reflection might do for Eleanor. 
Next, he found in the desk drawer a blank promissory note 
and laying it before her, bade her sign. She complied without 
a word of interrogation and he placed his own signature above 
hers. 

**0f course, you want to know why you're giving this 
note," he said. 

**No," she responded, listlessly, **I don't care." 

**I prefer you to understand what I am doing with money 
which will be repaid out of your funds," he announced firmly. 
'*Bestitution must be made, openly and in full, without delay. 
I assume financial responsibility for my assistant's wrongdo* 
ing. We haven't the money, our credit's strained and or- 
dinary methods of borrowing are closed to us. I must go to 
Pratt. I'll have to offer him a profit of five or ten thousand 
for the loan. It's an outrageous price, but what else can I 
dot He'll let me have it on those terms. What he may guess 
can't be helped. He'll have a grip on me as long as he lives, 
but it's got to be done!" 

If he had any hope of exciting in Eleanor sympathy for 
his plight, he was destined to disappointment. She pushed 
aside the signed slip of paper with a motion of weary disgust 
as she rose from the desk. 

**Is there anything more?" she inquired in the same tone 
of lifeless submissi6!n. **May I go now?" 

** Nothing more!" he returned, heartily, trying to infuse a 
glimmer of cordiality into their parting. **I know it's been 
painful for you, my dear. Indeed, I'm sorry — and grateful, 
too. And I hope now you'll be able to get some rest !" 

He bent over to kiss her good-night, but quietly ignoring 
his attempt, she walked slowly toward the stairs. 

He followed. It was absurd that there should be bad feel- 
ing between them now when everjrthing had been satisfactorily 
arranged ! 

** Aren't you going to kiss me good-night?" he urged, in af- 
fectionate reproof. 

She stopped and faced him again with the same stony man- 
ner of utterly passive disdain. 
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'*It was no part of the bargain," she said icily — ^'^ still, if 
yon choose to demand that, too—" 

She waited, standing there, perfectly rigid, her eyes half 
closed, her lips set as though she were bracing herself to 
endure without outcry a blow from a scourge. 

He stared at her in perplexed anxiety and silently returned 
to the fireplace. Without another word, she turned and 
slowly climbed the stairs. 



CHAPTER XIX 

AFTER his first joyous surprise at the contents of Nell's 
note, Allan became aware of some variation between 
the state of his emotions and what he had, all these 
months, expected to feel when this day of certainty should at 
last arrive; for he had never abandoned the belief that some- 
time she must come to him and he had often pictured to him- 
self the delectable confusion of those last few days with their 
mingling of delicious anticipation and feverish impatience. 
But now that the long siege was over, he was startled to find 
that the turmoil, the unrest and the doubts of his stormy 
courtship had not all been lulled to rest. He wanted her — 
of course-^more than ever! No matter what had happened, 
and undoubtedly something of deep seriousness must have 
happened to cause this sudden veering of the vane — ^he meant 
to take her. They belonged each to the other. He could not 
imagine an existence of separation from her, but he no longer 
assumed as axiomatic that their lives together must of neces- 
sity be radiantly happy. He had to have her although she 
might make him wretched enough; she had already brought 
him much more of misery than of comfort since last New 
Tear's morning. What reason had he to suppose the coming 
years would be made up only of sunny hours t She wasn't 
coming to him altogether because of an urge from within; 
something had happened which, on the whole, caused her to 
suppose she might be more comfortable with him than with 
Richard ! He was sure he loved her — Gloved her intensely, but 
he trusted her almost not at all. Had she not lived sinfully 
with Richard from the night of that kiss by the brookside 
until today! He might not truly solace himself with the 
word '* today"! At the last, she was practising a deceit — 
temporizing for a week, disguising herself as Richard's wife, 
enduring his loathsome caresses while she waited for the 
calendar to mark the lapse of seven days and the dock to 
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turn its hands to the stroke of six ! No, he couldn't trust her ! 
but none the less, he had to have her ! Maybe his great love 
could give that ''self " in Nell who wrote the letters an un- 
disputed ascendancy in her soul and in his life. Anyhow, 
he must try. That was his destiny and hers, and he would 
not have had it otherwise. 

Her own words came back to him, ''I've worn you out," 
she had confessed, regretfully, but as though it had been 
inevitable. In a sense she had. He could never recapture 
the whole-souled unsullied exaltation of mind and spirit and 
body which had thrilled him as they walked that night in the 
Park toward what he had fondly believed was a lifetime of 
devotion and faith! 

No, that was gone, but much remained, to be fashioned 
by his boundless affection into something better still. There- 
fore, in this tempered happiness, not without misgivings but 
with never a hesitancy as to the course he was destined to 
steer through storm or calm, he began his quiet preparations 
for their journey. He wished he might have seen Nell. He 
wondered what had befallen her. He felt with oppressive 
loneliness these few days of separation after all the weeks of 
daily communion, even if they had been tempestuous, but he 
resigned himself to an obedience to her wishes. How could 
he know what confusion any disregard of them might work in 
her plans, and whether in vexation at his recklessness she 
might withdraw her promise altogether ? 

On Friday morning, a messenger came to him before he had 
finished breakfast, bearing a brief note requesting his pres- 
ehce at ten o'clock at the oflSce of the State's Attorney. He 
could imagine no possible cause for any conference with Stand- 
ish, whose term of oflRce expired next week. There were no 
criminal cases then pending in his ofKce so far as he could 
remember. Maybe Standish, casting about for professional 
connections in his contemplated private practice, had some 
offer of partnership to propose. Allan would have rejected 
it even if he hadn't expected to leave the City next Wednes- 
day. There could never have been any sjonpathetic associa- 
tion between himself and a man like Standish. He was honest, 
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Allan supposed, but pliant, furtive, always thinking of the 
safe way of doing the oblique thing pleasing to somebody in 
power. Well, he'd have to see him, of course. He bade the 
messenger to report his confirmation of the appointment, and 
finished his meal without giving more thought to the oicur> 
rence. 

At ten, however, when he entered Standish's private office 
in the Court House, he could not remain oblivious to the cold 
formality of his reception. He sat down, uninvited, and with 
increasing wonder awaited some explanation of the frigidity 
thus experienced by an invited guest. 

**you sent for me, I believe, Mr. Standish,*' he reminded 
the State's Attorney, piqued at his discourtesy. 

** Yes,'' Standish said sharply, **I guess you know why." 

Allan raised his eyebrows in astonishment. 

'*I certainly don't!" he asserted, indignantly, **and since 
it appears I'm none too welcome here, though I don't under- 
stand it, I'll relieve you of my presence." 

As he spoke he sprang from his chair. Standish waved his 
hand indulgently as though to remind Allan how stale were 
all such theatrical tricks to one who had occupied this dis- 
illusioning office four years. 

'* Sit down!" he drawled, with a cynical appreciation of 
the stereotyped humour of the situation. **You needn't act 
up to your part with me. I know all about the whole affair, 
and we'll get on better if we talk frankly from the start. 
I'm trying to help you out of an ugly hole, not to hurt you, 
so let's talk sense. To begin with, read this!" 

Before Allan's bewildered eyes he placed a long letter bear- 
ing his own office imprint. At first, the words danced before 
him, but as they steadied themselves, he read a most remark- 
able document. It ran : 

"To the Honourable State's Attorney 

for Baltimore City, Court House, Baltimore. 
^Dear Sir: 

"I find myself under the painful necessity of bringing to your 
official attentiqn a discovery of misconduct in connection with the 
State Treasury. 
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^I became aware some weeks ago of a shortage among the State's 
securities (which, as you know, are placed for safe keeping in the 
South Street vault) of twenty coupon bonds of the Cumberland 
and Qarrett Railroad Company of the par value of one thousand 
dollars each. To this vault, no one had unacccmipanied access ex- 
cept myself, my associate, Mr. Allan Conway, and my wife, to 
whom, rather informally, I confess, I accorded the privilege of stor- 
ing her jewel case. 

'^Since there could be no possible purpose in Mrs. Qwynn or 
myself removing securities whose disappearance would be the bans 
of a financial liability corresponding precisely to their value, I 
was naturally, though reluctantly, driven to an investigation based 
on the assumption of Mr. Conway's breach of trust. It is not nec- 
essary to detail at any length the steps of this inquiry, because it is 
my belief that Mr. Conway, if interviewed confidentially by you, 
will make no attempt to deny his guilt. 

''I am, therefore, addressing you in the hope of causing this 
unfortunate matter to be adjusted with as little injury to the 
State or to any individual as possible. 

''Mr. Conway, up to the time of this occurrence, had my full con- 
fidence. He is a young man of great ability, who in my opinion, had 
never before committed any dishonourable action and who was, I 
am led to believe, impelled to this wrongdoing only under circum- 
stances of exceptionally severe temptation. The loss of his possibil- 
ities of further professional and public advancement will be, to him, 
a punishment more severe than the most drastic sentence usually 
inflicted in such cases would prove to another man accused of the 
same crime. 

''It should also be remembered that should he by a denial of 
demenoy be persuaded to stand trial, it will prove extremely difftcult 
to convert an absolute moral certainty into such legal proof as the 
Criminal Law demands. There will be nothing to support the 
charge except the fact of the disappearance of the securities and 
the sworn statement of every watchman, vault official, my wife and 
myself that we did not remove them. 

"Under these circumstances, it seems to me I may take the liberty 
of suggesting that you consider, (consulting with the presiding 
Judge of the Court and your successor also, if you think such a 
course wise) the advisability of docketing a charge of embezzlement 
against Mr. Conway to be nol prosaed, upon his resignation forth- 
with from the Bar and the payment by me into the State Treasury 
of a sum equal to the value of the bonds on the day I assumed offtce 
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although they have greatly declined in price since then. I assume 
full financial responsibility under any eircumstances for misconduct 
of my subordinates, but I hardly believe I could be held in the 
event of submission of the question to a Court's determination, to 
any greater liability than the present cost of replacing the bonds, 
whereas the immediate payment of the amount now suggested will 
restore to the Treasury a much larger sum. 

^1 wish quite openly to acknowledge my eagerness to afford to 
this misguided young man, for whom I still retain a real affection, 
another opportunity for usefulness and happiness in some other 
community. Since the entire loss resulting from his action falls 
upon me, I cannot but believe my own impulse to extend clemency 
to him will not be repu|sed by you. I also am anxious to admit 
with the utmost candour having been aware of this defalcation for 
a number of weeks before giving it publicity, and to be entirely 
open in my reason for this suppression. I felt that during the 
heat of a political campaign, the plea I am now making for leniency 
for Mr. Conway would receive no serious consideration, because of 
the claims of supposed party expediency. This delay which might 
mean immeasurable benefit to him could involve no possible loss to 
the State, since both my bondsmen and myself are amply responsi- 
ble, and as to the influence it might have had upon the voters, while 
I was a candidate for no office at the late election, I am confident it 
would have been a source of no loss of my fellow citizens' esteem to 
discover I was able and willing to repair, instantly and liberally, any 
injury the State's interest had suffered in my care, and to do this 
without any vindictive desire to crush, beyond recovery, a young 
man whom I had trusted too well. 

"Sincerely yours, 

'Richard Gwynn.'' 

''You may, after taking such action as you see fit, give this letter 
publicity. It is in no sense confidential.^' 

As Allan first began to perceive the purport of this docu- 
ment in its first paragraphs, his face grew fiery and the hand 
which was not holding the sheets of paper clenched itself into 
a fist. A wild burst of rage possessed him. How could any 
man be such an unmitigated scoundrel and at the same time 
so adroit, so skilful at making himself appear a sentimental 
plaster-saint. He was on the verge of throwing down the 
letter with a word of defiance to Standish, and rushing out 
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to show Richard without delay what it meant to deal like this 
with a real male, who wasn't to be cowed or bought by his 
damned political threats or bribes, when suddenly, in the 
midst of his silent fury, another thought came to him. Maybe 
this wasn't Gwynn's doing at all. Maybe Nell had persuaded 
him to it. She'd taken the bonds, of course, that was the 
meaning of all this mystery about the jewels, and Richard 
had found it out at coupon-time, when Nell had been so 
frightened. He saw more clearly now — ^her fear of Richard's 
punishment — ^this was the secret of it! She had induced 
her husband to throw the blame on Allan ! Possibly, she had 
made him believe part of the lie, and that's why she was going 
away with Allan! Richard must have threatened her with 
exposure. Nell or Allan must be the public scapegoat ! And 
she decided to take shelter behind a man who would be sure 
to protect her from at least part of the penalty because she 
was going to pay him by joining him in the obscurity into 
which she thrust him. She was deceiving Richard no less than 
Allan! Richard could be made to shield Allan from the ex- 
tremity of a prison sentence only if he believed he was thereby 
saving from this reeking mire the wife who would continue 
to grace his home and further his ambitions. If he'd known 
they intended going oflf together, why should he, with every- 
thing to gain by remaining calmly aloof, have raised a finger 
to help Allan or Nell, herself, out of the penitentiary ! That 
was her device — ^to cajole Allan by the only bribe sure to 
tempt him to shoulder the burden of her crime, while she 
worked upon the deluded Richard to secure her lover's liberty 
so he might be free to accept that bribe. 

That's what she meant when she wrote, **If you still want 
me." That's what she had meant long before when she'd* 
asked : 

**If I tarnished your reputation beyond repair, how would 
^ you feel toward me then 1 Suppose you couldn 't get another 
start! . . . Suppose I'd done something outrageous — some- 
thing that would spatter you, too, with mud — ^wouldn't you 
hate me in your heart, and wish you were rid of met" 

He turned Richard's letter back to the beginning, and 
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making a tremendous effort to compose himself, read it again 
in the light of his new knowledge. 

''If he still wanted her!'' — ^bringing him disgrace and a 
broken career ! He had told her long ago he would want her 
just as much! He believed he did, even now, in spite of 
everything, but he compelled himself to stop and consider his 
own. honour, his hopes of a career of fame and service ! How 
if he were to bring himself to refuse this contract of infamy 
— ^to stand up straight like a man, repel this ugly slander 
and forego— no matter how much it hurt — the woman who 
was willing to lure him into buying her at the price of decency? 
He could never be convicted. Richard's crafty, hypocritical 
effort to pose as a benevolent, long-suffering patron of way- 
ward youth shrieked aloud in every paragraph the impossibil- 
ity of a conviction, but that wasn't all. He could be triumph- 
antly acquitted. Bonds weren't like copper pennies; you 
could prove what had become of them if you took the trouble 
and were willing to spend the money. He could easily prove 
— ^then he stopped aghast ! What would his proof mount up 
tot That Nell had stolen them — sold them to some more or 
less disreputable broker! And he had expected next Wed- 
nesday to take Nell away with him ! If he went into Court 
that would be discovered. Everything about himself and 
Richard Gwynn's wife would be spread out for a jury to leer 
over! Richard hadn't been blind to it! How else could 
Nell have convinced him Allan would take the blame? If 
Richard knew it, he 'd use it in Court if he needed to ! There 
were no limits to his baseness ! Well, then he stood before the 
jury, not the thief, but the lover of the thief, the man who 
shared her confidence, had a key, too, to the box from which 
she stole — accomplice if not the principal in the crime — ^ruined 
for all puriK>ses of public usefulness and personal happiness in 
this community, although he might win his technical verdict 
from a jury. For he would have to protect Nell after she 
had been dragged through the publicity of a trial. She would 
expect it — he would wish to do it — and even if he didn 't do it 
willingly, his blackened name would grow no whiter for his 
desertion of her. His lawyer's training, even in his present 
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state of outraged bewilderment, marshalled the elements of 
the problem into a syllogistic inexorability; no vindication 
worth the name without disclosure of the real culprit ; no such 
disclosure without revelation of a relationship no one would 
believe to be blameless ; confirmation of their rooted suspicions 
if he fled with Nell afterwards; public aversion if he pillor- 
ied her and left her to bear her punishment alone ! Besides, 
the idea of Nell on the rack in a crowded Courtroom — Uie 
truth being brutally wrenched from her pale lips — ^hurt him 
no less poignantly than the vision of his own disgrace. She 
had behaved abominably, just as she had always warned him 
she would, but his craving for her was not a whit diminished. 
Having never placed his trust in her, his love — ^if it truly was 
love — was beyond the assaults of the evil things she could do 
and allow to be done to him. 

She must have suffered, too, before she had stooped to this! 
Not that she was too good for today's infamy or worse, but 
it was so ugly, so repulsive ! It was not like her to link her- 
self with the repulsive ; it must have been Richard, after all, 
he must have been pitilessly cruel to her — ^his poor, pretty 
Nell ! Yet Richard was only refusing to sacrifice himself to 
protect his wife, and that was the very thing Allan was now 
debating I 

This reflection, though it reawakened his chivalrous sym- 
pathy for Nell, failed to soften his bitterness against Richard. 
The man was a beast! — sly, cowardly and diabolically cun- 
ning. He had surely outwitted Allan this time! NeU, too! 
There was no denying it! Whichever way he turned, his 
escape was circumvented! On the cold basis of expediency, 
there was nothing to be gained by making a fight. No matter 
what happened, his opportunity in Baltimore was wrecked. 
He wouldn't be free to go for months if he decided to accept 
the long-drawn-out misery of a trial, and when he did at last 
enter upon his new life with Nell, it must begin with her 
knowledge that all his high-sounding words about being will- 
ing to do anything for her, about being eager to pay any price 
to have her all to himself, were lies. 

For in all his swift but comprehensive survey of his pre- 
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dicament, it never once occurred to him that Nell might not 
come ! In the years that followed, he often wondered how or 
why he had remained blind to this obvious suspicion, and he 
never was able to arrive at a solution wholly convincing. 
For months they had been talking and quarrelling about her 
flight with him ; she had hinted darkly of the staggering cost 
to him of her acquiescence, and her note, with its particularity 
of date and time and place, was in his breast pocket as he sat 
there contemplating the first instalment of her purchase 
price. He always maintained, when he looked back on the 
day 's work, that it would have made no diflf erence. He might 
have hesitated longer, but in the end she should have learned 
the immeasurable gulf between the man who could sacrifice 
her as a victim, and the one who would never falter in her 
defence, no matter to what pass his devotion might bring him. 
Perhaps, his afterthought was true! Who knows? 

Standish had all this time been busying himself with other 
papers while he cast, every now and then, a glance at the 
silent man who sat before him in anxious consideration of 
Gwynn's letter. The State's Attorney was somewhat puz- 
zled. Conway was not reacting in that conventional manner 
which four years of intensive study had accustomed the 
prosecutor to recognize as a signal of conscious guilt. His 
face should have been white when he caught his first glimpse 
of Gwynn's communication, but he had displayed every sign 
of perplexity and then turned fiery red. The unctuous word- 
ing should have been a source of relief to the defaulter, but 
he had clenched his fist and, without speaking, manifested an 
indignation Standish could not believe to have been feigned. 
And why? Things were being made easy for him; he ought 
to have been bubbling over with cringing gratitude. The 
Lord knew Standish hadn 't found the pulling of all the neces- 
sary w|pes a labour without annoyance and embarrassment. 
He 'd only done it to please Gwynn, who was Pratt 's man, and 
might be decidedly useful some day. Old Judge Carmichel 
had been ready enough with his indiflferent assent, but it 
would have been dangerous in the last days of his term, prac- 
tically to ignore a serious offence like this, without his succes- 
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sor's acquiescence, and Standish and Gwynn had spent a vexa- 
tious hour with the pestilent fellow before convincing him 
what a fool he'd be, to begin his administration with the cer- 
tain loss of a spectacular case against a man who had no 
political importance, anyhow — and now, after all these com- 
plex manipulations, this curious young criminal seemed ab- 
solutely furious! The prosecutor couldn't help asking him- 
self if there might not be some circumstance connected with 
the story which had not been made clear to him. 

**Well, Mr. Conway," he stated, ** you've been a long time 
over that letter. What have you to say to me?" 

Allan pressed his lips together tightly, and opened them 
several times before replying. 

*'What do you want me to say?" he asked. 

*'Want!" Standish repeated. '*Damn it all, man, say you 
accept these terms or you won't! If you do, write out your 
resignation as a member of the Bar and go out and thank God 
you were lucky enough to have Richard Gwynn for a friend!" 

The sheer incongruity of such a paean of praise was too 
much for Allan's jangled nerves. His face twisted into a grin 
not pleasing to watch and from that he lapsed into an uncon- 
trollable fit of hysterical laughter. , 

It was not long, however, before he regained mastery over 
himself. To give this contemptible hireling an inkling of 
the truth would be to make his sacrifice without avail. 

**Qive me a sheet of paper," he demanded, and his direction 
savoured of the peremptory quality of a command, unusual in 
a man in his position. 

The blaak paper was promptly available, but Standish had 
become superlatively uncomfortable. 

''Look here!" he blurted out, '*I don't want you to say 
afterwards I forced you to sign this! You act as though 
there's something queer about the whole business! It's no 
affair of mine ! If you want to stand trial, it's nothing to me 
one way or the other. I won't be here to prosecute, anyhow. 
If there's any reason that justified your taking those bonds, 
you're a fool to sign. I thought I was doing you a fa- 
vour!" 
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* ' No doubt ! ' ' was Allan 's wry acquiescence. * * Let 's say no 
more about it. Here's the paper you want." 

Standish took the note of resignation and read it care- 
fully. 

''AH right, then/' he said doubtfully. ''You're sure you 
know what you're doing?" 

Allan, hurrying down the Court House steps, was only too 
sure. He had wantonly thrown away his life — ^that was all ! 
There was nothing left for him now except love — a maimed, 
deformed love — full of suppressed reproaches — still it was 
something like love! — all that was left to him, anyhow; and 
in this he would revel. He would take toll here for all he had 
lost. There would be no room in his future for work or duty 
or public service. To attempt them would be boldly inviting 
detection and derision — all the more reason then, why he 
should fill his cup of dalliance and selfish forgetfulness to the 
very brim! In Nell's arms he would forget the world — its 
unjust sentences and its hypocritical cant! Since he had 
bartered his soul to the Devil, he should have his Marguerite 
— not a tearful, sentimental penitent like Faust's unhappy 
mistress, but a radiant creature of Pagan beauty and joy! 



CHAPTER XX 

ALLAN placed his reliance upon this mood of defiant 
disregard of every consideration except his promised 
lifetime of ease and self-indulgence to sustain him 
in the agony of his days of waiting. Five days until Wednes- 
day evening! an eternity it seemed in the solitary confine- 
ment to which he condemned himself with unsuspecting in- 
consistency. Though he told himself unceasingly how little 
he cared for the judgments of the half million human cattle 
who were penned in the City he never meant to see again, he 
was morbidly alert to avoid recognition by any of his ac- 
quaintances. Ilis opinion of himself had always been com- 
placently approving and he had taken a normal pleasure in 
reading its confirmation in the manner and words of the men 
and women with whom he was brought into contact. In his 
hour of disgrace — no matter how unmerited — ^he shrank in- 
stinctively from the hostility he had reason to expect to find 
on every face, except a few, and the thoughtless sympathy of 
these few he dreaded still more. So he hastened directly from 
the Court House on Friday morning to an old and decaying 
hotel on Pratt Street, where after registering under a name 
which he manufactured for the occasion, he locked himself into 
his room. He would have gone to Washington or some other 
nearby city had he not decided he ought to remain close 
enough to his home to send a messenger there twice each day 
lest he should fail to receive any communication Nell might 
find it advisable to write, telling of some change in the hour 
of their tryst. He sent also for necessary garments and a 
few books, since returning to the Franklin Square house and 
enduring the inquisitive stares of his landlady and his fellow- 
lodgers was beyond his strength. He would not even leave 
his musty room to descend to the hotel restaurant, but a tray 

laden with uninviting food was brought to him whenever he 
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remembered it would be wise to eat. He did not succeed in 
reading much more than eating, his own tragic drama being 
so much more absorbing than other men's dead, printed pages. 
Much of the time he paced the floor ; for hours he gazed dole- 
fully out of the window at the endless tra£Sc moving up Pratt 
Street to the wharves and depots, for all the world like a 
little boy who is **kept in'' after his happier schoolmates have 
been sent home to play. Some hours were consumed in com- 
posing voluminous letters of concentrated hate to Richard, 
letters which he knew in advance he was never going to mail, 
but in which he nevertheless found satisfaction. Every day, 
too, he wrote a long letter to Nell and these he did not de- 
stroy, though he made no effort to send them. He might show 
them to her when they were together — ^not during the first 
days when there was to be nothing sombre allowed to creep 
into their existence, but later, perchance. Or maybe, she 
would never see them at all, for they were certainly not 
blithe. 

The newspapers were denied to him. For the first two 
days they would carry columns of fact, fancy and comment 
regarding himself and his crime. He didn't want to read 
that and he knew he would be too weak to skip what related 
to his own case if the papers came into his hands. On the 
afternoon of the first day, he had watched at the window in a 
tremor of excitement for the first appearance of the newsboys 
crying the afternoon editions. When they came at last, he 
strained his eyes and his imagination in the effort to decipher 
their headlines. He experienced regarding the newspapers 
the same unhealthy shrinking and attraction felt by many 
persons who stand on some great height, fearing an unreason- 
ing impulse to leap, but his aversion retained the upper hand, 
and during his days of seclusion there drifted to him no word 
of information to tell what was happening beyond the con- 
fines of his own room and the little space of Pratt Street on 
which his window faced. 

It was his misfortune that it chanced to be a November of 
chill rain. The room itself was bleak and damp, and outside, 
during most of the days, the sky wept and the wind sobbed 
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as if there were no more sunshine left in a dreary world. The 
wind was wildest during the first night Allan spent here, and 
it seemed to him as though it would never turn into the grey- 
ness of morning. The prospect of four more sleepless nights 
of blank suffering filled him with such dread that he deter- 
mined at all costs next night upon securing unconsciousness. 
His remedy was potent if not altogether wise. He sent a bell- 
boy to the barroom of the hotel and dosed himself liberally 
with whiskey. He had little experience in the use of alcohol. 
His father's addiction to it had supplied him with a series of 
recollections filling him with disgust. Tonight, however, as 
he took sip after sip, he felt more tolerant toward his harshly- 
judged parent. How could he know what the hopeless old 
man had been trying to forget? The stuff burned one's 
throat, and its taste was certainly disagreeable, but it gave a 
delicious sensation of warmth — ^how had he failed to notice 
how cold this room was? One got such a comfortable dizzi- 
ness from it (not enough to be really annoying!) and a genial 
indifference to everything worrisome ! His thoughts lost their 
consecutiveness and he was glad to have them go, and soon 
he was asleep — not to wake until late next morning. He 
found his restful night must be paid for by a racking head- 
ache, but concluded on the whole, it was worth it, and next 
evening, with somewhat more caution as to the size of his 
potations, he repeated the narcotic. 

It did not occur to him to attempt to benumb himself in 
the same way during the day. Habit caused him to accept 
as elementary that the hours of light were meant for con- 
sciousness, and his rebellion carried him no further than in- 
sistence upon his just rights to nights of slumber — real or 
fabricated. The days he must muddle through as best he 
could. 

In this way then he muddled through. His messenger 
came and went morning and evening to the Franklin Square 
lodgings and he awaited anxiously some sign from Nell, though 
his reason told him any word from her would probably in- 
volve a confusing change of plans. Neither Friday, Saturday 
nor Sunday brought him any line from her! True, there 
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was no mail on Sunday, but he sent his errand boy, neverthe- 
less, thinking she, too, might have had recourse to a mes- 
senger. Monday morning there was a brief note from Rich- 
ard. Allan was astounded at the man's audacity at daring 
to write him, but Richard, though he hated unpleasant scenes 
and had been through enough of them in the past weeks for 
all reasonable purposes, was not altogether at ease regarding 
Allan. 

To take away a man's reputation and his bread and butter 
was something one might be driven to do if it were a question 
of the other fellow's life or your own — particularly if that 
other man affected no decent reticences regarding his designs 
upon your young and pretty wife, but now that Richard had 
saved himself — now that his letter had been sympathetically 
received by press ^ and public, and his present position had 
been improved rather than impaired by the ugly mess into 
which Eleanor had dragged him, he could not stifle certain 
qualms. He did not want to stifle them, as a matter of fact. 
There would be nothing suspicious in a call by Allan at his 
old office, and in an interview during which the penitent de- 
faulter could express his gratitude and appropriate resolu- 
tions for future good behaviour. If such a meeting could be 
arranged, Richard intended requesting Allan to advise him of 
an address where mail would reach him, and to suggest as 
vaguely as was consistent with certainty, the inevitable ar- 
rival at that address of a series of substantial remittances, 
after the golden twenty-fifth of January. Allan had saved 
much more than he could spend during the intervening pe- 
riod. The interview, as Richard planned it, need not be 
marked by any breach of decorum. He would talk as though 
every word of his letter to the State's Attorney represented his 
firm belief. Allan could not be sure how much information 
Eleanor had been induced to impart to her husband, or how 
accurate it had been, and the same causes which had con- 
strained silence in the State's Attorney's office would operate 
now to preclude any accusation of Eleanor to her husband. 
If the young man should forget himself as grossly as that, 
his senior could take refuge in mild incredulity. Yes, it was 
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safe, and he greatly desired to do something for Allan. The 
episode had ended now, and he preferred to banish any bad 
taste it might otherwise leave in his mouth. 

So this note to Allan, brief and uncompromising, was sent : 

*'Bear Allan: 

''I should like very much to see you before you leave the City as I 
assume you wiU. May I ask you to write arranging an appointment 
at the office! 

"Yours cordially, 

"Richard Gwtnn." 
-' 
The reply which Allan finally mailed was equally brief, if 

hardly as courteous : 

''Sir: 

"Even you ought to understand that I hope never to see you again 
— or to hear from you either ! 

"Allan Conway.'' 

He had arrived at this single sentence by a long process of 
elimination. His first draft had required twelve doselj^- 
written pages and set forth with stinging facility of phrase 
every reason he had to consider his former office-mate the 
most despicable of created beings. He had re-written a cor- 
rected copy of this miniature work of literary art before the 
unwisdom of it became clear to him. He and Nell were going 
away and here he was furnishing ammunition to her husband 
to be held in reserve against her ! He would hardly use such 
a letter in his divorce proceedings. It wouldn't be necessary, 
but Nell would be fabulously rich, and in Allan's present 
mood, he felt her husband was none too scrupulous for black- 
mail. To give him a letter i|r the handwriting of her com- 
panion, saying or inferring the truth, although its publica- 
tion might be embarrassing to Richard also — who could tell to 
what uses it might be putt Reluctantly, he tore up his cher- 
ished specimen of sustained invective. When he attempted 
to construct another, he was still confronted with the same 
difficulty. What coul^ he write which did not openly or by 
implication accuse NelH 
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Best write nothing except a word or two expressing the 
disgust he felt ! 

It was not until Wednesday morning that Allan heard 
from Nell. That he heard at all was due to the determination 
with which she struggled for this last concession. Her own 
week had not been much less wretched than Allan 's, and 
though she would not have scrupled to send clandestine let- 
ters to Allan, her husband's unceasing vigilance gave her no 
opportunity. She did not desire to meet Allan again. She 
had no courage to face him, knowing what a chaos she had 
made of his life and how his last hope was to be shattered 
when she failed to keep her promise. In the midst of her 
agony of pity for Allan and reproach of herself, she always 
remained certain she did not want to go away with him. It 
was impossible for her; she must remain, no matter of what 
abandon she might have wished herself capable, and live the 
only kind of life which actually fitted her, and this she would 
do. After her present dangers were past, she would regain 
her ascendancy over Richard, nor would she fail to requite 
him with most usurious interest for his presumption in daring 
to assert this intolerable mastery over her — a mastery she 
would have resented even had he not abused it so harshly. 
She had never a doubt as to where her destiny lay. But she 
did want, with a transcendent longing, to pour out her heart 
to Allan in one last letter — ^to help him understand how she 
had been trapped as well as he — ^to plead with him for some 
word of forgiveness ! And not as the result of vindictiveness 
or any wish to add to her unhappiness, but because of his con- 
stitutional timidity, Richard dared not allow such a letter 
to be sent. He would never feel safe with written admis- 
sions from his wife in the hands of such an enemy as Allan 
might grow to be, after discovering that Eleanor, as well as 
her husband, had plotted against him. She pleaded, she 
argued, she threatened and attempted bribes, but he met her 
always with the statement : 

* ' My dear, if you do anjrthing suspicious, you won 't merely 
negative the benefits you've obtained for yourself — ^you'll 
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make the sacrifice you let him make altogether useless!" 

There was some force in that, but she was willing to accept 
the hazard. Richard spoke of the customary looseness in 
lodging houses in dealing with mail, of the possibilities of his 
political enemies being on the alert for Just such an opportun- 
ity — of every possible deterrent he could devise. Still she in- 
sisted and he refused. He gave her no freedom to write. He 
announced his intention of taking a long vacation after the 
exhausting campaign, and never went to the office except by 
appointment. On the few occasions when he did go down 
town, it was only for the briefest periods and at times when 
he knew she would be receiving guests, or be absent from home 
at some social gathering. He made it his practice to call for 
her on such occasions and escort her home. He made plans, 
ignoring in his bland manner her impotent expressions of dis- 
satisfaction, for a month's sojourn at Hot Springs, to begin 
at the end of the week, meanwhile seeming to regard as his 
most important duty the circumventing her intention of writ- 
ing to Allan. He was at her side constantly. **I knew you 
were a slave-dealer," was the taunt she threw in his face in 
one of a few outbursts she permitted herself after her abject 
surrender, ''but I didn't know you were a jailer, too." 

If I find it necessary to annoy you, my dear," he insisted, 

it's my way of protecting you from future trouble. You 
can't realize the dangers you want to rush into, heedlessly. 
Look what happened to you the last time you acted without my 
guidance!" 

He would discover it if she succeeded in evading his watch- 
fulness, he informed her, and take his measures accordingly. 

She might have defied him, of course. He could hardly 
have used physical force to compel her obedience, but he had 
two other weapons which to her were far more formidable. 
He spoke of reviving the arrested criminal proceedings against 
Allan if his wishes were disregarded, convincing Eleanor, who 
had little knowledge of such procedure, of the feasibility of 
withdrawing his gracious clemency and pressing for a prosecu- 
tion — and he hinted darkly at the possibilities of instituting 
his threatened divorce suit if his wife persisted in making 
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herself a source of extreme danger to him. In her depression 
and agitation she was really afraid of Richard. He had once 
dealt with her with such inflexible rigor and harshness that 
she felt there were no lengths to which he might not go if it 
appeared necessary to his safety. 

However, as day after day dragged past — Saturday, Sun- 
day, Monday, Tuesday — her restlessness and helpless misery 
reached a stage where Richard, himself, began to consider 
whether he would not be wise to arrange some compromise 
lest the estrangement between husband and wife might never 
be healed. That would be deplorable. Eleanor was a de- 
lightful wife and could be more useful than ever now, after 
having been thoroughly tamed ; also, she would have enormous 
sums of money at her disposal, and a rich wife has methods of 
making a relatively impecunious husband unbearably absurd. 
So he cast about for some expedient which might bring her a 
measure of relief without impairment of his carefully-guarded 
security. 

**What makes you so anxious to write to himf he inquired, 
at the end of a trying evening on Tuesday, ** there isn't a thing 
you can say, even if you let your pen run wild, which he wiU 
consider an excuse!" 

* * Haven 't you a bit of feeling in your soul ? ' ' she exclaimed, 
with an increase of the dangerous excitement he was begin- 
ning to note with apprehension. ''He'll come to the station 
with never a word to prepare him, and wait and wait and 
wait till it gets later and later and he grows more and more 
frantic before he begins to guess maybe I've been — " she 
stopped and cried out hysterically, * * Oh ! I can 't stand it ! and 
I won't! If you won't let me write to him, I'm going with 
him! I don't care what happens! I won't stand it!" 

She knew, even at the height of her passionate outcry, she 
could never carry her menace into effect, but Eleanor, self- 
controlled or half-frenzied, was still an artiste. If Richard 
did not feel altogether sure she meant what she said, he could 
not, on the other hand, be certain she did not. He reluctantly 
offered concessions conditioned upon her solemn pledge to go 
quietly to Hot Springs with him on Friday, to make no fur- 
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ther effort to communicate with Allan, and to treat the mis- 
erable episode as closed. If she would do that, she might 
write a note which should tell simply and without such de- 
tails as might prove embarrassing hereafter of her inability 
to fulfil her promise. She might add a line or two to soften 
the blow, if she could make it sufficiently vague. He would 
arrange to have this delivered at Allan's lodgings that very 
night. Richard, in the interests of common prudence, must 
censor the note and reserve the right to suggest amendments. 
The arrangement seemed degrading to Eleanor, but it was 
better than nothing, and she indicated a coerced assent. 

It was, therefore, that Allan's messenger next morning 
brought him Nell's note. She had written it with more sin- 
cere emotion than she had ever before put into any words 
which had fallen from her pen or lips. Richard had prob- 
ably found it the most distasteful letter he had in his lifetime 
been called upon to read. But, though his lips twisted them- 
selves into a grimace of pain, he made no comment, and al- 
lowed it to go out without correction. 

When Allan breathlessly tore it from its envelope, there 
was nothing to let him know how much of Eleanor's heartache 
or Richard's hurt chagrin lay between its folds. He saw only 
a few ruthless lines, curt as a death sentence and far less 
merciful : 

''Allan, dear: — I cannot come with you. I am afraid. I cannot, 
now or ever. I may not see you again, nor write to try to make 
» you believe all you will think about me is not true. Only remem- 
ber, Allan, you promised once, no matter what happened, you would 
never hate me! 

''Nell.'' 



CHAPTEE XXI 

THE record of the next week in Allan's life is one of 
confused delirium. He was never able to chronicle 
with accuracy or coherency exactly where he had been 
or what he had been thinking. His recollections were like 
the blurred disconnected snatches of dreams one recalls after 
recovery from fever. The former mood of defiant indiffer- 
"fence he had supposed to be free from self-delusion or affecta- 
tion, while he had been sedulously hiding himself from the 
eyes of all men, now became an actuality — except that in his 
pain he was foi'getful even of defiance. He neither cared 
nor stopped to think whether he might be seen or recognized. 
He wandered in the rain in a bewildered, aimless fashion for 
hours at a time, stopping occasionally to snatch a hasty bite 
to eat at a cheap lunch room, or much more often, a glass or 
two to drink in some forbidding groggery. Some nights, he 
returned to his room on Pratt Street ; on others, he tramped 
the streets all night. How much he slept or ate or drank, he 
did not know. His most vivid memories were of the masts 
of vessels lying in the harbour and the red and green lamps 
swinging from them in the rain-drenched nights — snatches of 
the uncouth talk of oystermen and sailors, the market bells 
calling from afar off in the dark early mornings, and the 
rumble of wagons laden with produce, lumbering slowly across 
the long bridge from Anne Arundel County. 

He rpmembered sleeping— or did he dream it? — ^through 
one cold, wet November night, in the Park, by the side of the 
brook where Nell had leaped into his outstretched arms. He 
was sure he had spent hours during another night in the 
garden of the House between the Trees, after being curtly told 
by a neighbour that the house was closed because Mr. and 
Mrs. Gwynn were out of the City for a long stay. With an- 
other night, there was associated a picture of himself peering 
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through barred windows into the great railroad shops at Mt. 
Clare, watching hundreds of grimy toilers pouring and carry- 
ing enormous cauldrons of molten iron, while Allan looked on, 
convinced that he was beholding mediaeval Hell at which he 
had so blasphemously scoffed, only at the end to discover its 
literal truth. 

Of his mental state he was sure of only two things. The 
one was his constantly recurring lack of identity with the 
bedraggled outlaw thus stumbling through the rain. Who- 
ever this vagabond might be, he was never Allan Conway, the 
successful young prodigy, with fame, wealth and the love of 
the one woman he wanted within reach of his grasp. The 
other was the certainty which returned to him, again and 
again, of all this phantasmagoria passing away in a few hours, 
leaving him weak but happily restored to all the pleasant as- 
pects of life to which he was accustomed. Particularly he was 
certain Nell would present herself soon, lovely and loving as 
ever, although troubled because he was so late at the appointed 
meeting place. There were times when he was possessed by 
nervous qualms of alarm because he was in no state to be seen 
with her, wet and mud-stained and confused with whiskey 
and unhappiness as he vaguely knew himself to be. He ought 
to go back to the hotel and furbish himself so he might present 
a respectable appearance when she came. She didn't like 
unkempt men and women; she'd want him to be neat — ^not 
like this! But she'd wait for him! — she had said she would 
wait, and anyhow, he must walk off this odd dizzy feeling be- 
fore he went to her. 

He could never remember what plans he made during that 
week, if any, or whether he spent much time in reflecting 
upon the minutiae of Nell's treachery. He supposed he must 
have, but his impressions of such musings had become obliter- 
ated in the criss-cross pattern of random tracings of his dis- 
ordered imagination. 

Why he failed to make common cause with any other of 
the many derelicts — ^male and female— whose habit it was to 
drift through the regions where he roved without destination, 
he was afterwards at a loss to tell, nor why he was not de- 
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spoiled of his watch and the rather considerable sum of money 
in his pockets. Perhaps he shunned all human companion- 
ship in spite of his loneliness because, unknown to himself, 
his sense of humiliation at his disgrace persisted; perhaps, 
others avoided him because his wildness of appearance and 
speech may have whispered more suggestively of madness 
than intoxication. 

He came to lose all sense of time. The days and nights 
began to appear at illogical hours. He only knew it was 
Sunday because then he was obliged to obtain in his own 
room at the hotel the drinks of which he had no intention of 
being deprived. 

On the eighth day after Nell's note had been delivered to 
him, he woke late one morning in this same room with all 
sensations of mind or body obliterated in a consciousness of 
piercing chill. He saw through the window the brilliant sun- 
light of a crisp autumn day. The rain was over and he 
should have responded to the invigoration of the dry, clear 
air. But the cold he experienced was merciless. He piled on 
himself the blanket which lay on the foot of the bed, the coat 
he had thrown on the floor the night before — even the pillows 
on which his head had been resting. Still his teeth chattered 
and his hands shook. He began to have excruciating pains in 
the chest. They hurt abominably. He must have relief of 
some kind and he reached out and pushed the electric button 
impatiently. When the bell-boy made his appearance — Allan 
had neglected to lock his door — it took no great keenness of 
perception to conclude that there was something serious the 
matter with this odd guest who sometimes forgot the sacred 
rite of extending gratuities, and at others, flung away ab- 
surdly large sums with reckless prodigality. He wasn't 
drunk, either. Not now, at any rate. The bell-boy was 
something of an authority on this subject. He brought more 
blankets and hurried to the desk to take the clerk into his 
confidence. That much-harassed official thoughtfully chewed 
the end of his toothpick and instructed the bell-boy to have 
another peep at the gentleman in an hour or so, and if he 
was no better, to send for a doctor. No. 308 appeared to 
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have plenty of money; he guessed he'd make no fuss about a 
doctor's bill, and if he was going to be really sick, they'd 
better get him off to a hospital before he'd got too bad to be 
moved. 

As the result of this sagacious advice, a physician called 
on Allan during the morning. He felt the patient's pulse, 
took his temperature, listened to his breathing, and looked 
grave. 

** Where do you live, Mr. 1" The doctor's question was 

plainly intended to elicit his patient 's name, but Allan ignored 
that part. His fever was mounting higher and the pain in 
his chest caused him great distress, but he happened just then 
to be clear in his mind and to remember exactly why he was 
here on Pratt Street instead of in his own rooms on Franklin 
Square. 

**I have no home," he managed to explain, '*I had a room 
uptown but I've given it up. I've been living here for nearly 
two weeks!" 

'*You can't stay here!" the doctor announced peremptorily. 
''A woman couldn't live in this place, and you need two 
nurses." 

Allan nodded. The doctor awaited some suggestion but 
Allan was twisting about restlessly, seeking some comfortable 
posture and indifferent to everything else. 
**Well," the doctor said at last, **what shall it bet" 
**I don't care," Allan retorted, irritably, ** anything you 
choose! Get a man nurse if you want." 

**Have you any money?" he was asked in a sympathetic 
tone, as the physician's eyes roved about the ugly room and 
noticed Allan's rumpled and stained garments. 

The patient made a vigorous effort to remember. How 
much was in his pocket t Was there any left ? Why did this 
fellow have to know, anyhow? If he did, let him count it! 
If there was none, where would he get more 1 Oh, from the 
bank, of course. He knew now — he must have lots of money 
in the bank — ^thousands — ^three, four, how could he be sure t — 
enough, anyway. 
He fixed that idea in his mind. 
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*'I've got plenty of money," he informed the doctor, forc- 
ing himself again to be sensible. ''You can do whatever you 
think necessary." 

The doctor looked down at him with frank curiosity. He 
^spoke like a gentleman, even if he were here in this place 
where no gentleman should wish to remain, lying in bed, with 
matted hair and unshaved face, and an empty whiskey bottle 
on the table. 

**When you say 'plenty of money,' " he continued, "what 
do you meant Three or four hundred? It will take all of 
that!" 

"Oh, I've much more than that," Allan replied, impatiently 
writhing about in his search for comfort. 

"Then the best place for you is a private room in a hospital, 
and I'll send for an ambulance and take you there!" 

Allan gave the same unconcerned nod. If this inquisitive 
fellow would only stop his chatter and make an attempt to 
ease the pain in his chest ! But he seemed in no haste to do 
anything but worry a sick man with questions. 

"Got any family anywhere?" was the next thing he wanted 
to know. "If you have, I'd better let them know!" 

Allan shook his head angrily. Then an idea struck him, 
and Tinder its stress he pulled himself bolt upright. He 
found he could think coherently if he made up his mind he 
had to. 

"What's the matter with met" he demanded. 

"Pneumonia." 

"Bad case?" he went on as though he were cross-examin- 
ing. "You think I'm going to diet" 

The doctor raised one hand in remonstrance at such blunt 
speech. "Oh," he temporized, "such a way to talk! You're 
young and vigorous and ought to make a splendid fight ! You 
do what I tell you and we'll pull you through!" 

Allan sank back among the pillows. 

"You needn't bother,'* he murmured wearily. "I don't 
give a damn — and there's nobody else!" 



BOOK II 

Just as a dmdging student trims his lamp, 
Opens his Plutarch, puts him in the place 
Of Roman, Grecian; draws the patched gown dose, 
Dreams, "Thus should I fight, save or rule the world — ^^ 

"The Ring and the Book." 



CHAPTEB I 

IF AUan Conway had been endowed with a reasonable 
measure of respect for the dramatic proprieties he would 
have died that November in his room at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. 

He said this himself at the time and always afterwards, 
when he could be led to discuss the subject at all. The cases 
of pneumonia in Baltimore that season were unusually numer- 
ous and fatal. The newspapers each day published columns 
of predigested grief in recounting the virtues and achieve- 
ments of some respected and well-to-do citizen who had suc- 
cumbed to the malady. Allan who was now, in the estima- 
tion of the sapient press, neither virtuous, respectable nor 
well-to-do, came into the Hospital desperately ill and pro- 
ceeded to present to doctors and students a classical example 
of a typical lobar pneumonia, reaching his crisis on the exact 
day demanded by text writers and progressing from that hour 
steadily toward recovery. If his convalescence was less rapid 
than that of the normal patient, it was probably due to his 
own lethargic indifference. To think about the problem of 
beginning afresh was inviting perplexity and anticipation of 
effort too arduous for the contemplation of one as weak and 
spiritless as he. Reflecting upon the past was a thing of hor- 
ror. Meanwhile, it was pleasant to lie in his little room 
facing Broadway, or out in the Winter sunlight on the 
^'bridge" connecting the Hospital buildings, submitting him- 
self patiently to the ministrations of sweet-faced nurses, and 
exchanging gossip about symptoms with this fellow convales- 
cents, all of whom seemed to be hugely interested in his illness 
as contrasted with theirs — ^but not at all in his identity, ex- 
cept as a hospital mate. 

If he had been left to his own devices, uninfluenced by the 
crying need of the authorities for the space he had ceased to 
require, it is difficult to determine how long it might have 
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been before Allan bad pronounced his convalescence at an 
end. In a vague way, he had promised himself when his 
strength was wholly restored, two months, at least, of travel 
through the South and West. Ultimately, choosing a new 
name and a congenial environment, he would attack Fortune 
again as a writer of essays or newspaper-editorials, the Law 
being barred to him because of his inability to furnish true 
credentials and the danger of detection if he fabricated false 
ones, but there was no haste — ^there must still be plenty of 
money in the bank and here he was in a Peaceful Valley, 
where everything beyond the hospital enclosure seemed hazy 
and unreal. He had ceased to be Allan Conway — ^the bril- 
liant young lawyer who had won difficult cases and written 
newspaper articles quoted (under a stolen name) throughout 
the English-speaking world. He was no longer the derelict of 
the disreputable Pratt Street hotel who had there sought 
refuge from disgrace and the heartless treachery of the 
woman he loved — ^he was merely the pneumonia case in Ward 
M, Boom 42 — ^the rather attractive, silent young man who 
never had any visitors, but whom the nurses petted as much 
as the rules allowed, and with whom the internes stopped in 
their rounds to chat. Therefore, it happened that instead of 
passing in less than a fortnight from the hospital to that 
bourne where there is neither marriage nor giving in mar- 
riage, nor where charming young wives are confronted with 
the dilemma as to which man out of seven possibilities they 
will espouse for all eternity, according to which theology you 
affect, Allan, one day in February, walked slowly but not un- 
steadily down the path into Broadway and paused on the 
sidewalk to consider anew the absurd paradox of his failure 
to make a proper exit from this troublesome sphere when he 
had been afforded such an appropriate opportunity. 

If Allan had died when he should have, it would have been 
an easy task to fit him into a real book. The drama of his 
meeting with Eleanor, his enslavement by her, and the ca- 
tastrophe which engulfed him would only have needed proper 
amplification, together with a few pages^ describing his child- 
hood physiological-psychology and Nell's (to give with neces- 
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sary modernity an entire certainty regarding the origin of 
all their impulses and inhibitions). These, with a deft 
sprinkling into the narrative of some forty or fifty minor 
characters to supply a necessary background of animated 
movement and epic breadth of action, would have led any 
experienced author to a pathetic finale. Nell would have 
been at the bedside, defying her husband and the gossip of a 
censorious world, and Allan, before lapsing into unconscious- 
ness, might have sounded a note of mysticism, or pessimism 
or reconciliation of Earth's tragedy with immutable evolu- 
tionary processes, according to the particular school of phil- 
osophy to which the writer of the tale happened to be dedi- 
cated. The well-known novelist whom I tried to interest in 
telling Allan's story came to his point of dissent with me 
just here. In justice to him, I ought to admit that he had no 
intention of investing his fictitious death scene with an at- 
mosphere of mawkish theatricalism. He was even willing to 
let the story end when Allan's dangerous illness had been 
related, leaving the reader to infer the inevitable, to tell 
bluntly of a recovery and subsequent unimportant happen- 
ings extending over many years would, he insisted, be the 
most vicious infraction of the rules of Art and Climax. Be- 
cause I was stubborn enpugh to demand not merely the truth, 
but the whole truth, Allan's history must be told in the hap- 
hazard manner of one who knows nothing about story-telling, 
except the facts. I was willing to concede to my distinguished 
friend the validity of all his contentions. He should under- 
stand these things better than I, and does ; but, on one phase 
of the matter, I spoke with authority and to me it seemed 
an insuperable objection to his treatment of the theme that 
Allan, instead of dying that November, tapped at my ofiice 
door one winter night twelve years after, and beginning then 
and there taught me in the years which followed, many lessons 
— among others, to feel for him an affection so strong and 
deep that I have no intention of allowing the narrative of his 
life to be perverted even in the interests of the Great Ameri- 
can Novel. Perhaps my vanity was wounded a little by the 
lofty manner in which my friend, the writer of books, swept 
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me bodily out of the plot. My connection with it may have 
seemed altogether negligible to him, but the results of my 
first meeting with Allan made all the difference to me between 
the modest success upon which I now like to preen myself 
and a dismal failure — or at least, a miserable and embittering 
period of discouraging struggle. I hadn't been at the Bar 
six months then, and I was in the middle of the trial of the 
first case I'd ever taken into Court, unless you count the 
wretched little caricatures of trials they staged in those days 
before Justices of the Peace. 

I was appearing for the plaintiff in an accident case and 
if the jury were left^f ree by the Judge to decide as they saw 
fit, I was sure to receive an unusually large verdict since the 
poor old immigrant I represented had been grievously hurt. 
I don't intend to be tedious enough to tell all the technical 
reasons which made it probable that the presiding Judge 
would instruct the jury to find against me, but that was the 
position in which I found myself, after having presented all 
the testimony on our side. I happened, in my inexperience, 
to have been lured by astute counsel for the defendants into 
submitting this case to the member of our bench least kindly 
disposed to plaintiffs in actions for personal injury, and the 
precise question we were debating had never, so far as I could 
discover, been passed upon by the Maryland Courts. If I 
could have found a precedent, I should have considered my 
salvation accomplished, for the Judge was abnormally re- 
spectful to prior Maryland decisions, even if they had not 
been rendered by the Appellate Court. In the absence of 
any, he would in the morning grant the instruction I dreaded^ 
and I simply couldn't afford to lose that case. It was not 
only my first, but I had no other important ones in prospect. 
I had borrowed money to go through Law School, and more 
for the renting and furnishing of an office, and while there 
was no particular need for haste in its repayment, the limits 
of my capacity for borrowing had been reached. I felt sure 
if this point of mine could be tested in the Court of Appeals, 
I'd win, but if we lost below, my client had no money what- 
ever to advance for the appeal costs, and I had no means of 
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helping him to find it. So there I was. I had closed my 
case at about three o'clock that afternoon and the Court had 
announced its willingness to hear argument next morning on 
a prayer presented by the defendant for an instructed verdict. 
I had hurried to my office and thence to the Law Library 
and back again to my office in a frantic quest for authori- 
ties or inspiration. I had found neither and after a hasty 
bolting of food in a restaurant on Fayette Street, I returned 
to my little office in the Calvert Building, seated myself at 
my desk and hopelessly began the task of mapping out a 
speech relying entirely on abstract principles of law which 
I knew the Judge would consider inapplicable to the dispute 
he was called upon to decide. I must have been working 
for several hours, writing a page or two and tearing it up 
and beginning all over and repeating the dismal process, 
when I became aware of a persistent tapping on the locked 
door which led from my room to the corridor. At first, I 
paid no attention to the noise. Nobody had any business 
disturbing me at half-past nine, but when it continued, I 
assumed some tramp had slipped past the watchman at the 
entrance to the building, and I called irritably to the in- 
truder to go away. Hearing my name called in an agreeable 
voice, I opened the door and in walked a man whose appear- 
ance was neither altogether reassuring nor downright sus- 
picious. He might have been any age ; he was self-possessed 
in his demeanour, and clean. On the other hand, he was 
shabby beyond the stage of keeping up any appearance what- 
ever; his clothes were not only mirror-like in their shininess, 
but of a cut many years out of date ; the hat he carried in his 
hand was similarly antique, and if his shoes had ever been 
polished, it must have been months ago. We stood there at 
my door eyeing each other. 

'*What can I do for yout" I said finally, with an inflection 
which plainly meant, '*If you're begging, you've come to the 
wrong shop, and in any case, you're decidedly in the way of a 
man who wouldn't be here at this hour if he weren't too busy 
to be annoyed by vagrants." 

''You can't do a thing for me," he informed me with a 
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smile I couldn't help liking — it was such an odd mixture of 
indolent indifference, absent-mindedness, good-humour and 
a contempt for all creation, including himself, '*not a thing!" 
Why, then — " I began, taking a step back from the door. 
Now don't be hasty," he advised, and there was a fas- 
cinating suggestion of a Southern drawl in his speech; **it 
occurs to me I might do something for you. I was in Court 
a few minutes today while you were trying that Elevator 
Case. I never would have believed any one could be so 
young. I suppose you know what's going to happen to you 
in the morning, or are you too young even for that?" 

What he said was impudent, I thought, but as he put it, it 
sounded rather more like the lazy banter of a big boy who is 
taking off his coat to help a little one. 

I eyed him doubtfully. 

'*If you'll remember your manners and ask me in, I'll 
teach you how to win that case." He made the announce- 
ment in the matter-of-fact way in which an indulgent father 
might promise to fix a broken toy for his little son. 

'*Who sent you to me?" I inquired sharply. I was all of 
twenty-three and my soul just then was not attuned to suffer 
patronage with much patience. 

He walked into my room, uninvited, seated himself in the 
most comfortable chair and without ceremony, began de- 
liberately to fill a pipe. 

**Who sent me?" he repeated. ''Do you believe in a nice, 
old-fashioned benevolent God who watches over little children 
and the innocent of heart? I don't, myself, but if you do, 
you can say He sent me to you ! Or maybe, it was the Devil. 
I've more faith in him. Anyhow, here I am, and as yet I 
haven't asked you to sign a bond to go amiably to Hell with 
me after you die. All you have to do is to listen to me and 
remember what I tell you — I guess you're old enough for 
that, innocent child ! " 

'*What do you expect to get out of this?" I asked bluntlyi 
I was frankly puzzled. He talked too well and looked too 
seedy for classification. 
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''Why, we'll make a lawyer of you, some day, after all!'* 
he smiled. **You don't trust strangers at all, do you? Quite 
right you are, too. That's the germ from which all profes- 
sional eminence grows. When you've learned not to trust 
your friends, either, you 11 be in line for leadership at the 
Bar. Well, we won't haggle over terms. Win your case first 
and you can give me whatever you think is the proper hono- 
rarium for an angel of the Lord, or the messenger of Satan!" 

I looked at him searchingly. The man was absolutely 
sober, but the whole thing seemed in the nature of a hoax. 

'*Well," I concluded, at last, **I have nothing to lose by a 
bargain like that. It seems to violate your own maxim, 
though. Aren't you trusting me?" 

**0h," he replied easily, drawing away at his pipe, *'I'm 
not cursed with your aspirations. How would an angel of the 
Lord manage as a Leader of the Bar? I can afford to be 
guileless and simple. 'Unless you come as a little child — ' " 

He paused in the middle of his irreverence and blew out a 
huge cloud of smoke. It was good tobacco the old chap was 
burning, not at all in harmony with his clothes. He per- 
ceived my respect for its aroma and silently handed me a 
pouch as old and battered as his costume. I filled and lit my 
own pipe and he proceeded. 

"Innocent Child !^ — " he talked as though he were delivering 
an address to a kindergarten class — "you have been digging 
through the Maryland Reports trying to unearth a case to 
cite tomorrow to Judge Wharton. And you haven't found 
any. The reason is simple. There isn't any to find. But 
there happens to be a case exactly like yours decided by the 
Superior Court in 1892. Of course, it's not reported any- 
where, but if you can drag yourself to the Clerk's office at 
nine tomorrow morning, you will ask him for the papers in 
Overton vs. Terminal Warehouse Company. There's a writ- 
ten opinion filed with the pleadings, and it does your job 
for you, thoroughly, completely and without more ado. So 
much for magic!" 

I stared at him as though he really were a magician, and as 
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he sat peacefully inhaling his pipe, he appeared to be enjoy- 
ing my astonishment to the full. When I recovered my 
faculties, I asked: 

**What makes you so sure Judge Wharton will follow a 
lower Court decision nobody ever heard of before?'* 

** Innocent Child — *' he admonished, ** Innocent Child, do 
not form the heedless habit of saying 'nobody' when you mean 
your exalted self. Other folk, of low degree, it is true, but 
still God's creatures, have heard of this case; I, for example. 
For another example. Judge Callow, who wrote the opinion 
and has now been exalted by a Just Providence to a seat in 
the Court of Appeals where your case will be reviewed should 
the necessity arise. It's partly for that latter reason I sus- 
pect Judge Wharton may deem it prudent not to brush aside 
the precedent with the contempt it may well deserve. At any 
rate, you must not argue with a Supernatural Being, 'In hoc 
signo' — do you read Latin? What I was about to say is, 
*By this case shall you conquer!' Would you mind mi^ng 
a note of the title and docket reference? The memory of 
childhood is, alas, capricious!" 

I did what he bade me and awkwardly enough began to 
stammer out some incoherent words of thanks. 

* ' Say no more ! " he commanded. * * It does me no good and 
appears to be strangling you ; besides, there are no words with 
which to recompense angels. You will give me a modest 
check instead after you've collected your fee. Now let me 
see the notes of your speech!" 

He ran his eye hastily over them and sighed. 

''It's bad stuflP, Innocent Child!" he informed me pa- 
tiently. "Never begin by telling a man the theories he's been * 
wearing next to his heart for thirty years are antiquated and 
ridiculous — at least, never if you want something from him. 
Tell him he's a man who combines a beautiful reverence for 
all that is good in the tried and known with an eye alert 
for the best of the new. Then show him what you 're claiming 
in no wise infringes his venerated beliefs, although it may 
appear to do so upon superficial examination. Here ! give me 
a pen!" 
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For twenty minutes he wrote swiftly and steadily without 
erasure or correction while I looked over his shoulder and 
rubbed my eyes, now and then. It was not only the sub- 
stance of the argument which seemed to me remarkable. His 
logic led by well-forged links to the conclusion I desired an4 
as a bomb-shell at the end, the decisive case was referred to. 
Still, another man might have done that, if his mind were 
suflSciently well-ordered. What took my breath away was the 
grace and force and ease with which he dealt with the Eng- 
lish language. He seemed to know instinctively the phrases 
best suited to his sense, and after he had set them down, you 
wondered how any one could use any other frame of words ! 

'* There — " he ended — **this, my beloved son, is what you 
will say, in your own halting way, of course. It will take 
seven minutes, which is all a long-suflFering Court should be 
expected to endure. Do not be seduced by the mellifluous 
music of your own barytone into further indiscretion. Pal- 
grave will reply, consuming one hour, to His Honour's secret 
but growing disgust. The old opinion will then be carefully 
reread by the Court and the instruction you're afraid of will 
be refused. After which Palgrave, it is revealed to me, will 
arise and putting one thumb in each armhole of his vest, sug- 
gest the possibility, (should fcs Honour graciously indulge 
him for a few minutes) of arriving at some adjustment with 
his learned young brother, thereby greatly conserving the 
time of the Honourable Court. After which he will take you 
to the rear of the room and with bated breath and in almost 
unprofessional disregard of his client's wishes, offer you 
twenty-five hundred dollars!" 

**Do you think he wilH" I asked excitedly. 

**Have I not said it was revealed? But on no account, 
Innocent Child, must you betray satisfaction. Your face must 
instantly become a picture of scornful rage — ^as you blurt 
out your consternation at valuing a man's vigour and useful- 
ness at such a paltry sum. You will indicate the wastefulness 
of further conference but allow yourself grudgingly to admit 
your willingness to reconunend the acceptance of ten thou- 
sand, though you can not vouch for youx client's reception 
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of your advice. Ultimately, you will allow yourself, step by 
step, to swallow the indignity of compromise at seventy-five 
hundred — ^not a penny less, do you understand? He'll pay 
it or if he won't, the jury will make him. And don't stumble 
over yourself agreeing to that. Take your client into a cor- 
ner and argue with him. It doesn't matter about what — 
make it realistic ! You can talk about the fee you're going to 
deduct if you want to make your quarrel life-like! Finally, 
come back to the table chastened and exhausted, and tell Pal- 
grave you've had a hard struggle but he can consider it set- 
tled if he wants, or go on with his witnesses — ^it's nothing to 
you either way ! When you get your check, deduct one-third. 
It's a proper charge — " 

**Look here!" I exclaimed, the idea occurring to me sud- 
denly, '* you 're a lawyer, of course, though you haven't told 
me your name yet. That's funny too, isn't it? Why don't 
you enter your appearance in this case, make the ai^ument 
and fix up the settlement with me. I'll play fair with you 
about the fee. ' ' 

I was not sure whether his face darkened or if I imagined 
it. When he spoke, there was no perceptible change in his 
manner. 

'*No — " he answered, ** you've got to do it yourself. You 
can manage. You have these things to learn sooner or later, 
anyway. What should an angel from the Lord be doing at a 
Baltimore trial table? And as it happens, I'm not a lawyer. 
Maybe that's how I happen to know what to teach you!" 

''You're not a lawyer!" I reiterated, incredulously. 
''What are you then?" 

"A Supernatural Being, I told you. I am the late Mr. 
Justice Blackstone, or the Shade of Justinian or the lamented 
Lord Coke come back to revisit the glimpses of the moon and 
report how much worse they do things in the Courts nowa- 
days. What do you care?" he ended abruptly. "Do what I 
tell you and put the money in your pocket. Some morning 
next week I'll come in again and you can give me what you 
think 's a fair tuition fee." 

I held out my hand to him. "At least," I urged, "you 
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might tell me the name of the man to whom I shall always be 
more grateful than — " 

He interrupted me with a wave of his hand. 

*'YouVe beginning again," he protested. **In this incar- 
nation some folks call me Blake, but I have many names. 
That one will do as well as another. And remember, not more 
than seven minutes — ^not less than seventy-five hundred dol- 
lars, and may the Qod I don 't believe in, and the Devil I do, 
watch over you, Innocent Child ! ' * 



CHAPTEE II 

I DON'T know whether it was some God, DevU, Ghost or 
Angel that took my destinies in charge next morning, 
but everything happened in accordance with the revela- 
tion vouchsafed to my mysterious visitor of the night before 
and after I learned to accept the miracles as one of the ac- 
complished facts of existence — ^too good to be true, but true, 
none the less — I began to think about this man who called 
himself Blake, and what return I could make to him for his 
latter-day adaptation of a scene from the Bound Table myths. 
I did not intend to be content with merely giving him money. 
He looked like a thoroughly unsuccessful creature, in spite of 
his uncanny ability, and I meant to repay the service he had 
done me by transforming him into a man of wealth and 
achievement. If he wasn't a lawyer, it was absurd that he 
shouldn't be. He knew Law, no matter where he had picked 
it up. He must be stimulated, supplied with money to take 
his degree and be admitted to the Bar. Thereafter, his future 
was a thing of mathematical certainty. All he needed was a 
few hundred dollars and some sage advice, and now I had both 
to give him. 

The only reason for delay in putting this well-intentioned 
scheme of benevolence into action was the continued absence 
of the unconventional beneficiary. The days lengthened into 
weeks and he did not appear at my office to receive news of 
me or his check. I began to make inquiries. The Court at- 
taches told me of a man whose description seemed to cor- 
respond with that of my visitor, a shabby man of doubtful 
age, who came into the Court rooms several times every month 
and sat in the space reserved for spectators. They noticed him 
because he had a habit every now and then at recess time, or 
after adjournment, of volunteering astonishingly keen sug- 
gestions to young lawyers who seemed to be in difficulties. 
No, they didn't know where he came from or much about him 

except they believed he did call himself Blake. How long 
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had he been doing all this? Oh, seven or eight years, they 
supposed. People said he prepared all the equity papers for 
Cotton's office and Gassington's because their Bills and An- 
swers were so brilliantly written and every one knew neither 
of these worthies could be trusted to do more than copy a 
deed out of a form book. This was gossip, of course — ^how 
should they know? But this chap must get money in some 
way like that, for he never begged and always appeared to 
have what he wanted and one day last year in the Criminal 
Court, so one of the bailiffs t6ld me, he had coolly paid out of 
his own pocket a hundred dollar fine and costs, for a young 
scapegrace who was about to be taken to jail in default of 
payment for some escapade he had committed while drunk. 

Where he lived the clerks had no idea. He didn't come to 
the Court House with any regularity — ^weeks, sometimes, 
would pass when they wouldn't see him. Then he'd come 
three or four days in succession and vanish for a month or 
two. They never would have remembered him (for there was 
nothing spectacular about him, or an3^hing he said or did) 
if it weren 't that he had so often happened to give these whis- 
pered bits of advice to men whose trial-strategy had gone 
awry. Then the rescued young lawyer would ask the clerk 
or the bailiff who the man was, precisely as I had done, and 
the clerk wouldn't know. There had been many attempts to 
engage him in general conversation, but he had his own way 
of keeping people at a distance, without being surly. A law- 
yer — of course, he must have been a lawyer somewhere, and 
a mighty good one, too. An ugly mess of one kind or an- 
other, that would explain it! Had there ever been a Blake 
in practice in Baltimore? Not since the war of 1812 — old 
man Peterson had gone over the rolls just out of curiosity, 
but there were plenty of other States, you know — ^he needn't 
have come from here! 

I could glean no more information on the subject from 
any one down town. The suggestion that I leave word with 
all the bailiffs of my wish to have Mr. Blake call at my office 
next time they saw him was the only tangible idea I could 
gather. My own thought of sending a message in care of 
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Cotton, or of Cassington, was condemned as asinine since 
neither would ever admit the possibility of an alien hand 
touching the papers they filed. The City Directory presented 
no assistance whatever except to lead the inquirer to suppose 
there were only one or two. less Blakes than Smiths. It must 
be remembered I didn't then know even the first name of the 
man who had come so opportunely to my rescue. 

I had almost concluded, in spite of my own testimony, that 
he was a myth, when after nearly four weeks he arrived one 
morning at my office. Things had been going well with me 
in the meantime and I was almost superstitious in my anxiety 
to appease Nemesis by sonje effort to bring permanent happi- 
ness to Blake. 

*'Well, I must say,'' — I told him after getting him settled 
in my room — * 'you're a curious mentor for an inexperienced 
young man! If I take as long as you do to collect fees, I'm 
likely to starve." 

**I teach by precept, not example, Innocent Child," he an- 
nounced. ** Carefully obey my words and scrupulously i)er- 
form the exact opposite of each of my actions, and you shall 
have your every wish fulfilled ! Ordinary rules do not apply 
to me. I can't starve. The angels feed me manna." 

**Then I, too, am an angel," — I laughed, reaching for my 
check book. 

He put out a detaining hand. 

**You know," he drawled, slowly, as though slightly em- 
barrassed, ' * I wish you 'd let that money stand awhile. That 's 
why I stayed away so long. I wish you'd just hold on to it 
and use it till some day I come along when I really need it. 
Then if you happen to have it, I'll take it; if you give it to 
me now, I'll only fritter it away." 

It was too transparent, and he knew it. He had the grace 
to turn red for all his age (I supposed he was about fifty, but 
if I'd been told he was really thirty-seven, it would have 
seemed not much younger to me). 

**You miserable old fraud!" I exclaimed, **you think I'm 
hard up, when I'm simply rolling in vulgar wealth!" 

'*I think I can guess exactly what you've got left, and I 
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should say you're hard up without having sense enough to 
know it." It was so he discounted my new-found afiSuenee. 

** Never you mind, Mr. Devil's Messenger Blake," I in- 
sisted, ''you're going to take your share, here and now." 

**A11 the riches of the earth are at my command and that 
of my Infernal Master," he remarked, gravely, **and you 
make all this ado over a few paltry dollars. What's the 
world coming to when children refuse to accept pennies from 
old men? I don't need any money I tell you, and I had a 
good time the night I was here, honestly!" 

**I believe you did," I agreed, remembering his gibes at 
my rawness, '*but I had a better time next morning, and for 
that I want to pay the piper." 

''Wouldn't it really make any difference to you if I proved 
I've more money, proportionately to my needs, than you 
have?" he demanded, ''because if it doesn't, I might just as 
well hunt another pupil!" 

I examined once more his outrageous attire. I was sure 
he was attempting, in a most kindly fashion, to deceive me. 

' * Oh, I know, ' ' he conceded, with a wave of his arm, " I 'm 
not dressed up for the role of the benevolent old uncle, but 
I '11 make a bargain with you. For how much did you intend 
drawing that check?" 

"Five hundred," I replied, "and little enough, too, con- 
sidering there 'd have been nothing except for you." 

"Innocent Child," he proclaimed sadly, "you do need me, 
after all! You're nothing short of pathetic. Now listen! 
A babe in the woods has no business with all the haughty airs 
and graces you're so proud of, but I'm going to humour you. 
You leave that money where it is and if at the end of a year 
you've got half again as much balance in the bank as today, 
I'll take it with interest. Is that a bargain?" 

"No," I answered, "you'll take it now. I've got plans for 
you ! And I want you to use the money to carry them out !" 

"Plans for me!" he repeated, solemnly. "Good Lord! 
'And a little child shall lead them!' " 

"Yes, sir!" I went on, "I don't know why a man who 
knows as much Law as you and writes the kind of English you 
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write shouldn't be one of the most prominent men in town. 
I suppose it 's none of my business to inquire why you 're not ! ' ' 

*'No," he reflected aloud, **no, I suppose it isn't. You do 
blurt out something sensible every now and then, my son!" 

I was taken aback for an instant, but I'v^ mentioned, I 
believe, that I was then twenty-three, so you can understand 
why I took a breath and went on : 

**But it is my affair to make sure you get another chance 
now! You gave me mine. Now with this money you can 
buy clothes and move into decent lodgings and make yourself 
look presentable and prosperous. If you don't want to take 
up Law, I've got a cousin working on the Sun who'll intro- 
duce you to the editor-in-chief if I ask him. All you'll need 
to do is to sit down and write him ten lines and you'll have 
a job. After that there'll be no stopping you!" 

The man who called himself Blake honoured me again with 
that indolent, indulgent smile of absent-minded good-hum- 
oured contempt, which nobody — ^not even my friend, the novel- 
ist — could portray to one who never saw it. 

**Boy," he stated after waiting a little while, during which 
time I fondly supposed he was considering my offer, ** you've 
a stupendous lot to learn, but you're a decent child at heart. 
I shall take you to raise and you will be a hellish discomfort 
to my declining years! But don't make plans for me! The 
first thing a well-conducted child of today learns is the hope- 
lessness of trying to teach anything to the undeserving old. 
Draw your check for two hundred, if it's the only way to 
make you happy, and I'll look in on you now and then and 
keep you from playing with matches and putting beans up 
your nose!" 

We compromised on three hundred, and after talking over 
some of the problems of my new-bom practice and un- 
raveling a few odds and ends of legal tangles, he left, re- 
fusing my request for his home address, but he did keep his 
word as to looking in on me. Every week or ten days I would 
find him in my office and in the few hours he would remain, 
he gave me an unbelievable amount of help. I acquired the 
habit of putting aside my most difficult problems for sub- 
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mission to this preceptor, and he piloted me through many 
a stretch of perilous travel in those first months — ^but he 
never would accept my invitations to remain down town to 
meals or to go home with me to meet my mother and sister. 
I hope he never noticed it, though I 'm reasonably sure he did, 
but while I never omitted these invitations, his refusal of 
them relieved me of a serious embarrassment. I believe I 
am no more of a snob than my fellows and I have a concealed 
suspicion that nobody could be, but dining in public with a 
man as shabby as Blake or explaining his appearance to one's 
women-folk would have been something of an ordeal. He 
also discouraged all attempts of mine at personal conversation, 
confining our conferences principally to problems of law and 
office management. There was almost no other talk between 
us until the day my pass-book was returned from the bank 
disclosing his failure to deposit the check I had given him. 
I took him roundly to task for his deception and he listened 
with an affectation of meekness which contrasted incongru- 
ously with his lazy smile. 

'*You wouldn't have supposed it of me, would you, child 
of my old age? It's a nasty little trick, isn't itt" he asked 
amusedly when I'd talked myself out. **But once it was 
used on me and I always intended trying it on somebody else. 
There's no answer to it, either. You can't force a man to cash 
your check or deposit it!" 

' * Who tried it on you T ' I inquired, my curiosity getting the 
better of my indignation. Probably to lead me away from 
the subject of the check he treated my question seriously, for 
once. 

* * Oh, a long time ago, ' ' he explained, blowing smoke rings 
between sentences, **two people did me an injury— or ar- 
ranged it so I should do myself an injury — ^the kind money 
can't pay for. One of them I was fond of and the other I 
hated. It happened just afterwards I was sick for a long 
time in a hospital and when I was well enough to go to my 
bank, I found a large sum had been placed to my credit there. 
The tellers pretended they didn't know who had made the 
deposits — ^they weren't all made on one day. Well, I knew, 
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and it made me wild with fury, so I drew a check for the 
amount, with interest calculated to the day, and mailed it 
without a word. The check was never used, so next month, 
I did it again and the month after, and so on for twenty-four 
months/' 

**Why didn't you deposit it to the credit of these i)eople at 
their own bank?" I suggested, a little too patently, as it 
appeared, by his prompt rejoinder: 

**You don't know what bank I honour with my patronage, 
Innocent Child, so there's nothing in that thought for you. 
These people did know and I knew theirs too, but unfortu- 
nately I'd tried the mail first, and they must have anticipated 
what I'd do later, so they instructed their bank to receive 
no deposits except from themselves or their own agents. I 
never did get that money back to them and today they prob- 
ably imagine they paid me liberally." 

** It isn't a common complaint, is it?" I observed sapiently; 
**we're not much troubled by people trying to crowd money 
on us!" 

**No," he agreed, ''but when it does happen, it's all the 
more annoying." 

* * What did you do with it ? " I asked. * ' Do you still make 
a tender now and then?" 

**No," he answered indolently, '*it grew to be too ridicu- 
lous — too much bother, too. I hate calculations and since I 
meant to pay interest, I had to invest the money. To keep 
up the game I'd have all the trouble of realizing, every time 
I wanted to draw the check. It was a bore. Then after about 
five years, I found what seemed to me a suitable way to get 
rid of some of it and I used it. So I couldn't have repaid it 
in full then if I'd wanted." 

'*And the rest?" I questioned. It was all absurd coming 
from this man with the old clothes and the impossible hat. 

'*The rest! It keeps on earning income and the income 
gets added on to the principal. It'll be a tidy sum, in a hun- 
dred years if nothing ever stops it!" 

*' Don't you use it?" I shouted, incredulously. 

**0f course not!" he said gravely, **not for my own pur- 
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poses. I told you I gave away part. IVe never needed to 
use it. Some day, maybe, I shall, but not yet. ' ' 

I shook my head. It was beyond me. 

**But they don't know you haven't spent it!" I protested. 

*'I know!" he said, **and that's enough. I don't mean to 
say I never shall," he reiterated, **I haven't any fool resolu- 
tions or an3i;hing like that, but it happens there was nothing 
I've ever chanced across since I wanted enough to buy with 
that money!" 

* * Then you must hate them a good deal after all this time, ' ' 
I decided. 

**The one, yes — " he admitted. **The other I never hated 
at all! Yet the two did about the same thing, and that's 
something it's worth your while thinking over, young man!" 

He spent some minutes thinking over it himself. Then he 
was about to go through a file of papers when I pressed him 
for more of this fantastic story telling. 

** Won't you explain to me why," I commenced — 

*'I will not!" he broke in. *'You ask too many questions 
as it is. You'll never learn cross-examination if you don't 
practise more economy!" 

''Just tell me how you happened to get rid of the part you 
spoke of and I won't bother you any more," I begged, for all 
the world like a child asking for one extra fairy tale before 
bed-time. 

*'I'll do that sometime — ^when I'm in the humour — ^if you'll 
do something for me," he parried. 

**Why, of course," I agreed, without a minute's hesitation, 
''anything you say — " 

"All right!" he caught me up quickly, "let's hear no more 
then about that check or any other money-haggling between 
us!" 

And thereafter he never would listen to any. 



CHAPTER III 

IP you were to ask me today why Allan Conway (whom 
I then knew as Blake) should have eared about me enough 
to make me an exception to all the rules of his odd life, 
my venture would be because I conceived and displayed such 
a whole-souled and unfeigned hero-worship for him. At the 
time, in the joyous assurance of my twenty-three years, I 
believed he had discovered in me the promise of such ability 
and capacity as to interest him in my development. Now I 
know better. Undoubtedly, he found some pleasure in warm- 
ing his hands at the never-diminished flame of worship I 
burned at his altar. To any man — no matter how little he 
lived in the world of- actualities — ^no matter how absent- 
minded he was, there must have been a delicate savour in the 
unrestrained enthusiasm of a youth like myself who was per- 
fectly sincere in his adoration and its unaffected display. I 
often indulge the impossible wish that my little son may some 
day think of me with the same perfect faith in my complete 
goodness, and knowledge of everything worth knowing. He 
never will. He has already discovered a score of vulnerable 
joints in my armor, and I can only explain his more critical 
appraisal of me by admitting flatly that after all these years 
I still feel, neither I nor any of my contemporaries are as flne 
of spirit, nor as strong in intellect, as Allan. 

The curious part of it was my ability to patronize at the 
same time I revered him. His brain was a storehouse of the 
most interesting facts. He had read all the books I knew 
anything about and hosts of others of whose names I had never 
heard. He could when he chose use the information thus ac- 
quired in marvellous feats of reasoning and speculative think- 
ing. But for all practical purposes (except the conduct of a 
law practice, where his counsel was concrete and sup|^rlatively 
keen) I felt myself years his senior. Nor was this because he 
was child-like, and of a guileless simplicity. I soon found 
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that his genial contempt for human nature was not a pose. 
He had no respect for human beings and loved them all the 
more because he was convinced the pitiful creatures were too 
poor in nobility of spirit or force of mind to earn the respect 
of any thinking man. His impracticability, I decided early, 
was the result of a thorough-going laziness, miles beyond my 
understanding. Everything demanding a continued effort 
spread over days or weeks, seemed to him not worth the 
trouble. He could display, for an hour or two, in my ofSce, 
an energy and driving force sufficient to put me to shame; 
then without warning, though there was still much more work 
requiring attention, he would grow listless. He was palpably 
thinking of or remembering other things. It would be diffi- 
cult to secure his attention in spite of the most persistent 
nagging, and he would soon make some excuse to desert. He 
reminded me of a watch with some defect in the mainspring 
— ^to all appearances it was perfect. If you wound the stem, 
it kept exact time for a few minutes — ^then it stopped. He 
rarely made definite appointments with me and when I forced 
him to name some hour when I should see him, he broke his 
engagements as frequently as he kept them. He had been 
^'busy" he would tell me, smiling at himself as he said it. I 
always wondered what he occupied himself in doing, but he 
would look at me quizzically and quote in his beautiful deep 
voice, *'For every man hath business and desire — such as it 
is!" — and no further satisfaction would I receive on that 
score. 

I soon discovered his shabbiness to be due to this same lazy 
absent-mindedness, rather than to poverty. I was afraid to 
take many liberties with him lest he vanish altogether, but 
at Christmas-time I bought him a hat and a dozen scarfis, and 
next time he came to see me they were waiting for him on my 
desk, neatly tied into a big festive, holly-trimmed parcel. He 
thanked me heartily with the same curious smile, and I'm sure 
he tried to remember to wear his new hat when he came on his 
next few visits, but he usually forgot. He seemed never to 
throw away garments and the first ones he chanced on were 
the ones he wore. 
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I knew he must have met with some great disaster which 
had destroyed his appetite for the ordinary dishes at Life's 
table, but here again I wai? baffled. If there ever was a man 
who I felt was not unhappy, and whose days seemed flooded 
with quiet serenity, this was the man. The more I puzzled 
over the incongruities of his nature and behaviour, the more 
whetted was my youthful curiosity. I was obsessed with the 
idea of discovering the mystery hidden in the personality of 
the man who called himself Blake. 

For the first few months, he gently but firmly held me in 
the outer circle of intimacy. Gradually, he allowed me to 
lead him into talks about books and politics and abstract ques- 
tions, and so absorbing did I find these hours, that I persuaded 
him, now and then, to come to my office at nights when there 
was no work, and sit with me, smoking and chatting till it was 
long past conventional bed-time. The first happening which 
broke down his reserve was the result of an unfortunate in- 
terlude in my own personal affairs. This is his story, and 
not mine, so it is only necessary for me to say I found, or 
fancied myself violently in love with a young woman with 
whom marriage was out of the question, even had she been 
inclined in that direction. The circumstances would have 
been commonplace enough, I dare say, had they concerned 
any one but myself, bat I look back on the episode today with 
a large measure of self-pity. I had a bad time. The course 
of sanity and that of impulse diverged with clean-cut sharp- 
ness. I was too prudent to cast all my previous training and 
beliefs to the wind, too young and impetuous for resignation. 
Meanwhile, the fair one did what she could to accentuate my 
discomf orture, and what she could do was by no means negligi- 
ble. 

Allan soon noticed how distraught I had become, and sur- 
prised me by making and keeping a number of consecutive 
engagements. He was a godsend, too, for the boon compan- 
ions of my own age would have insisted upon my treating the 
whole matter as a somewhat broad jest, and my mother and 
sister did not seem to me suitable confidants. But Allan pried 
it out of me in short order, and was kindness and sympathy 
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itself. For the first time, and when I was perhaps displaying 
greater childishness than ever before, he treated me as a man 
and an equal. 

He didn't minimize my predicament. He exaggerated it. 
If I had been facing a mortal disease, he could not have 
viewed it with more apparent concern. Yet his counsel, which 
was not forthcoming until I requested it, was all on the side 
of conventionality. 

**But you, yourself, are the least conventional of men,'* I 
objected. 

I expected him to flick this aside by saying his role was to 
act as a horrible example ; instead, he remarked gravely : 

**You can't imitate me. I have a special gift!" 

'*A gift!" I repeated. **What do you mean?" 

**I couldn't make you understand," he said reflectively, 
hastening to add, **not because you're younger than I, or any- 
thing like that. Nobody else could understand. But I'm 
different!" 

He had a knack of being able to talk for hours without 
allowing his pipe to go out, nor did he empty and refill it 
after the manner of less eccentric smokers. As it burned 
down in the bowl, he poured fresh tobacco upon the live 
coals so that, once lighted, it maintained, like a perpetual 
lamp, its undying fire. He put fresh tobacco into it now. 

**This disharmony of sex — " he began, **did you ever read 
Metchnikofft Well, it doesn't matter! — ^but what I was go- 
ing to say is this: If you're gibing to deal with it on lines of 
logic, you're lost. There's no reason about it. Logically, I 
see no objection in principle to your going ahead and doing 
whatever you choose. In practice, you might as well open 
that window and step out, down ten stories." 

I was about to challenge this statement, being constitu- 
tionally on the negative side of any thesis advanced on the 
subject. He silenced me. 

** Don't argue!" he commanded. **It doesn't help. You 
wouldn't be trying to reach a conclusion but to justify the 
step you'd like to take. Listen! Man is peculiarly con- 
structed in his behaviour toward woman. You feel like you 
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can't work or do anything else as long as this sipecial one 
eludes you. You're engrossed day and night in the problem 
of getting her or learning to do without her. Yet, if tomor- 
row she were to die, or something happen to her which made 
you know you never could see her again, you'd adjust your- 
self in a fortnight. You might think of her with a strong 
and beautiful affection — ^if you really loved the woman, which 
I doubt — ^but your unrest would be gone ! The suspense ele- 
ment is what excites sex cravings to the point where they're 
uncontrollable!" 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

** Academic," I commented, ** isn't it!" 

**Not altogether," he returned. **I suppose you haven *t 
enough imagination to pretend this young woman has died or 
entered a convent, or anything like that!" 

I laughed discordantly. 

**No," he continued, **no — ^you wouldn't — ^nor would she 
be apt to help you. Let me think it over, and promise me, in 
the meantime, you'll do nothing for a week, if after that 
1 11 never preach to you, no matter what you do. ' ' 

I gave him the word he asked, the more readily because I 
could see nothing to be done in a week, or thereafter. 

**Were you ever in lovet" I was impertinent enough to in- 
quire. 

'*Yes," he told me simply — ^** every man is at some time — 
but it means different things to different people." 

**Was your love story a happy one!" I pressed on, though 
I was sure it hadn't been. I was aching myself, and wanted 
to find a fellowship in pain. 

His answer surprised me. If he had been curt in rebuking 
my inquisitiveness or flippant in his evasion, I would have 
expected it ; tonight, however, he seemed to believe I required 
another form of treatment. 

*'A11 I can tell you," he replied, in a tone of quiet exalta- 
tion which left me awestruck, *'is that through great mis- 
fortune, it led me to a happiness of which I had never 
dreamed!" 

As I stared at him, I saw he was once more plunged in one 
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of his fits of abstraction, and my problem and myself alto- 
gether blotted from his thoughts, but this time he roused him- 
self after five or ten minutes of silence, exactly as though he 
were awakening from sleep. He took up his broken thread 
of speech where he had laid it down, ignoring the hiatus com- 
pletely. 
**You can't judge by me," he said again, **I have a gift." 
Before the week expired, the object of my tumultuous af- 
fection disappeared from my horizon finally, with never a 
word in the nature of adieux, except a message indicating the 
f ruitlessness of any attempts to discover her or change her 
resolution. I did not discover the significant financial trans- 
action between Allan and the lady which culminated in this 
ending of my sordid little romance until that day, years after- 
wards, when I was to have so many of his secrets revealed to 
me. It was a thoroughly characteristic bit of stagecraft on 
his part, as I realized too late, when I understood his methods 
better. At the time, I failed to perceive any relation between 
the accomplished fact and the prediction made by my mentor 
who calmly allowed me to speculate upon the various causes 
which might have induced her migration. Also, I proceeded 
with celerity to justify his prophecy. The problem having 
automatically solved itself or declined solution, I speedily 
found elsewhere a score of consolations — feminine and neuter 
— and before long I looked back upon the wild projects I had 
considered with a surprise bordering on unbelief that any 
one so wise as I could have stood on the verge of behaving 
like such an unmitigated ass. 

As the cloud lifted, however, my sense of obligation and 
gratitude to Allan remained. Although I was totally unaware 
of his most important — and expensive — service to me, I did 
know he had given me moral support when I needed it badly, 
had listened to my vapourings and had patiently steadied me 
when I was in danger of losing my balance. He had done all 
this although he had never before been too willing to submit 
to much invasion of the myisterious leisure-time he guarded 
with such jealousy. One more privilege I obtained through 
this acute illness of the emotions. There had been a night 
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during this period of crisis when Allan, who was at my office, 
knew as well as I the impossibility of sleep for me. After the 
long-suffering watchman had at last turned us into the streets, 
we walked about for an hour and Allan finally extended a 
grudging invitation to me to come with him to his lodgings. 
I imagine he feared if left to my own resources, I might for- 
get my promise to him and take some irretrievable action 
before next day. Anyhow, he said: 

**I reckon you'd better go home with me, old chap! 
Of course, you'll get into mischief in my place, but it will be 
a different kind, and I'll know what you're doing." 

So I went, much startled to find my weight of woe hadn't 
caused any atrophy in my curiosity regarding Allan, whom 
I still knew as Blake. I fancy he, too, was aware of the keen- 
ness of my wish to find out more about him, in spite of my 
own worries, and was correspondingly amused and vexed. 

He then lived in a big, old-fashioned house opposite Harlem 
Square, having, I learned, a weakness for rooms looking out 
on these little parks with which Baltimore is dotted. His 
rooms were up three flights of stairs, but when the climb was 
finished, I opened my eyes wide when I saw he had two rooms 
and a tiny bathroom all his own. Of course, rent would be 
cheap there, but, in spite of his denials, I had always thought 
of Allan as living just above the line of starvation, and 
sleeping in a hovel. These quarters were anything but 
squalid. His furniture was far better than my own, and the 
rows of books in the room he used as a library and workshop 
filled me with envy; but such disorder I have never seen 
anywhere else in my life! I grew accustomed to it in my 
many visits to the house, but at first glimpse it was bewilder- 
ing. His clothes, and they were endless, were piled helter- 
skelter into a great cupboard. Fugitive garments were flung 
across the backs of chairs. There were books on the bed, on 
the couches (of which he had two in each room) and on the 
floor next to the bed and couches, as though he were in the 
habit of putting them down wherever he happened to be, and 
leaving them. But what impressed me most was the snow- 
storm of written sheets of paper lying everywhere. Every 
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nook and cranny was buried in loose pages closely covered 
with his neat script. It was as though he had been writing 
for years and tossing his manuscript into the air to settle 
down where it would. 

**It's not very tidy here!" he grumbled, as he locked the 
door. 

I forgot my affronted soul for a second, and laughed out 
loud. 

In a marvellously short time, though peremptorily refusing 
assistance, and before I had a decent opportunity for covert 
spying, he had swept together all his papers, made them into 
a huge pile and locked them in a dubbyhole in the library. 
The books and clothes he disdained arranging. 

**Now,'' he proclaimed, **you may smoke, talk, drink, read 
or sleep. You can take your choice. I'll do any one of them 
with you." 

I wandered around his rooms aimlessly. There was little 
in the way of ornamentation. His extravagances apparently 
were books, easy chairs and couches. The walls of his ))ed- 
room were bare. In the library, the book shelves and windows 
left no available space except in one comer. There I paused 
in my restless pacing before the photograph of the loveliest girl 
I ever saw, either in life or in a picture. I looked at her, and 
gasped. My host didn't seem to be deriving any special 
/ satisfaction from my rhapsody. It may be he foresaw ques- 
tions which he was in no mood for answering. He made an 
effort to drag me into conversation, but my attention was 
riveted on that picture. 

**Good Lord, old man," I exclaimed, **but that's a beautiful 
giri!" 

I had hoped he would reply by telling me who she was, but 
he contented himself, if not me, by a dry **yes," and a look 
which I interpreted as an interrogation as to whether I wasn't 
sufficiently occupied with my difficulties clustering around 
one woman, without instituting a train of research about an- 
other ; but I was not ready to be squelched so easily. 

**Is she — ^was she — a relative of yours t" I prompted, re- 
gardless of his desire for reticence. 
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'*No relation at all T' he snapped in the same arid manner. 

Still, I was unwilling to forego some more definite informa- 
tion. If yon had seen the photograph, you would understand 
my rudeness and consider it less unpardonable. 

''I say!" I blurted out, ''I don't want to seem insistent, 
but would you mind telling me who she is. She's wonder- 
ful!" 

This time he looked at me as though I were a troublesome 
child who must be quieted without being given permission to 
play with its father's gold watch. 

''That, innocent but inquisitive child," he announced, 
** portrays the latest reincarnation of Dante's Beatrice. She 
was once the inspiration of a poet who wandered through 
Heaven and Hell, and was led by her at last to the contempla- 
tion of what he called a New Life. You'll find the original 
on the shelf there and a translation, too. If you can't sleep, 
you might do worse than look them over!" 



CHAPTER lY 

FROM his point of view, Allan proved right. I got into 
mischief by my visit, which I repeated as often as I 
dared. I found out many things about him which I 
am sure he would have preferred me not to know — ^at least, 
at that stage of our relationship. No one was allowed to 
enter his apartments without his permission, and more than 
a few times, I would be turned away with the message 
that he was engaged and could not be disturbed. His land- 
lady and the maid-of -all-work, proving less reserved than he, 
I shamelessly lured them into admissions and used these ad- 
missions as a basis for future investigation. Allan knew I 
was doing it, and while he was a little annoyed, he was equally 
diverted. It was boy-nature, was his comment, and a trial 
their elders must reconcile themselves to bear. At the be- 
ginning, he conceded that having penetrated into his lair, I 
might as well come again if I wouldn't mind being shown the 
door whenever he was unwilling to see me. Therefore, he was 
obliged to inform me of another name by which he was known 
in his lodging house. Here they called him David Johnstone ; 
otherwise, he explained, the folks about the court house would 
be bothering him, hunting for Blake. How did he get his 
mail with all these cumbersome fictions T He didn't get mail 
and couldn't see why he should want any. It would only be 
a distraction and a nuisance. His bankt Oh, they Ibiew 
him as Blake and honoured his checks. What more should he 
wantt 

From the household goddess, I learned it was Mr. John- 
stone's custom to remain at home most of the time. Oh, yes, 
he went walking sometimes, but at no regular hours — ^when- 
ever the mood seized him — sometimes in the dead of night. 
He didn't mingle much with the other lodgers; his food was 
brought up to him on a tray. Some days he ate it ; other days, 
it remained untouched on the landing. There might be a 

285 * 
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week when she would hardly know he was there. What did 
he do upstairs for such long periods? Oh, he read and wrote 
and sometimes lay on the couch or the bed for hours, just 
thinking. What did he write T How should she know! He 
never let a soul touch his papers and his room was a perfect 
disgrace to a woman who kept as neat a house as any in 
town. If I *d take the trouble to look in the other rooms ! — 
But I dragged her back to Allan and his habits. 

Then there *d come days when he*d be out most of the time. 
He went out more often lately (that, I assumed, was ex- 
plained by his visits to my oflftce). Did he seem morose, low- 
spirited? Not ever — there never was a better-humoured gen- 
tleman — a little queer, to be sure — ^but didn't a boarder have 
a right to anything he was willing to pay fort was what she 
always asked people. And there never was a better soul — 
why, when her poor sister had been so sick, four years ago at 
Easter — or now she came to think — ^was it Easter or Ash 
Wednesday? — ^but at that point something took her off to her 
duties, and I never knew which holiday had been celebrated 
in this dismal fashion. 

I learned without great difficulty that the surmises of the 
court clerks regarding his authorship of the more important 
papers emanating from Cotton's office and from Cassington's 
were true. When I taxed him with this, he admitted it with- 
out any attempt to escape a direct reply, merely cautioning 
me to keep my discovery to myself. He performed for these 
gentlemen about as much work as he was doing for me and 
was under an obligation to call at each of their offices three 
times a month. It rather smote my conscience to learn that 
Cotton paid him twenty dollars for each visit and Cassington 
twenty-five ; the variation in price, he told me smilingly, being 
enforced because Cassington was five dollars' stupider and 
more objectionable than the other. Judging by my own ex- 
perience, he must have been worth more than double what he 
charged them. He had no hours. He chose his three days 
^ to his own caprice, and he stopped working when he 
id done enough ; but both these employers lived in ter- 
day when he might decide to terminate the arrange- 
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ment, and he could easily have secured a dozen or two similar 
posts as office consultant, had he not set his face rigidly against 
more encroachment upon his unexplained periods of seclusion 
at home. My own case was an exception, he considered. Of 
course, he couldn't take money from me. He should think 
I'd be ashamed to go over all that again. If one chose to 
make a fool of himself in his old age, by adopting a long- 
legged, scatter-brained infant, always poking its grimy hands 
into forbidden places, one ought to expect to find him a bur- 
den. I ought to see now that he had more money than he 
could spend. It was always piling up on him. If it weren't 
for buying books he wouldn't know how to get rid of it. 

Since I did at last ferret out Allan's real name and identity, 
it was fortunate for me — and in a smaller degree, for him, 
too — ^to unearth the secret at the time I did. I had known 
him then nearly a year, and as well as I could have ever 
done with this enigma lying unanswered in my way. Out- 
wardly, he had changed but little from the man who had 
tapped on my office door and given me my chance. He looked 
like a tramp, he talked like a sage (half amused at the idea 
of anybody being a sage) — and he went about the city, when 
he wasn't locked in his rooms, playing a muddled version of 
Haroun-Al-Raschid and Saint Francis. I was constantly 
detecting him in little schemes for giving lifts to people, €ill 
the while protesting that human evolution was based upon the 
ruthless extinction of the incompetent. When his inconsist- 
ency was shouted into his ears he would smilingly challenge 
you to prove the incompetency of any one. All of which I 
repeat to make more clear the thoroughly un-Anglo-Saxon ad- 
mission that I loved the old chap devotedly. That he had 
ever been guilty of downright ugly wrong-doing was some- 
thing nobody could have induced me to believe — ^least of all, 
himself. It was simply one of those things which couldn't be 
true, and it makes me happy today to remember how enraged I 
was when I first became aware of Allan's supposed crime, at 
the absurdity of any fantastic lie like that being accepted by 
the imbeciles who were running the world back in the nineties 
before I took the job in hand. 
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I spent an enormous amount of time trying to arrive at the 
facts underlying the mystery of Mr. Blake-Johnstone. I sup- 
pose any active-minded young man who came to care for him 
would have done the same. I might have abandoned my ef- 
forts if Allan hadn't, with his characteristic, lazy mockery, 
plagued me into making it a real labour of research. He had 
told me, with unmixed gravity, early in our companionship, 
of his belief that we'd both be happier if I could reconcile 
myself to a state of ignorance regarding everything about him 
prior to the night of our meeting, and for awhile, I honestly 
tried, but I wouldn't have been myself if I had succeeded in 
pushing it from my mind. It would obtrude itself and I'd 
found myself asking questions and indulging in conjectures, 
all leading to the barred door in his history. I am sure he 
knew I had no power to control this inordinate curiosity. He 
rarely was cross about it, but he formed the practice of invent- 
ing marvellous legends after the manner of a less flagrant 
Munchausen, to account for his vagaries, always prefacing 
them with the statement that this time my superhuman pa- 
tience was to be rewarded with the truth. Some nights, with 
a happy carelessness as to dates, he would whisper he was 
really the lost Dauphin, Marshal Ney, Charlie Boss, Bar- 
barossa or the Wandering Jew, elaborating each chapter with 
a wealth of detail many a professional spinner of yams might 
have envied. On another occasion, he confided he was truly 
a disguised woman, who had fled from home and husband be- 
cause of her betrayal at the hands of the most puritanical 
judge then sitting on our local bench. Once more, he was the 
love child of a former President of the United States, and one 
dark night as we walked home along a badly-lighted street, he 
curdled my blood by his realistic descriptions of his exploits 
as Jack the Bipper, fled from London to enjoy a well-earned 
vacation before embarking on another and more lurid series 
of murders, in a New World. As I recall, I was to be his first 
American victim. Sometimes I think Allan, although he was 
naturally averse to a recital of his story, really hoped I would 
chance across it, in its accepted unextenuated version. Then 
he might be favoured with a demonstration of the strength of 
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the faith of one man in another's integrity^— a sentiment whidi 
he professed to believe almost non-existent. 

**We all like to think the worst of our neighbours," he 
was in the habit of telling me. * * It 's a subtle way of recon- 
eiling ourselves to our own misdeeds — ^and the astonishing part 
of it is the most malicious gossip we credit, usually falls short 
of the truth." V 

**A fine doctrine for you!" I would answer, **who can't 
even see a stupid servant girl cry over a broken cup without 
paying for what she's smashed — and a hair ribbon besides." 

**Bead logic, my son," he'd rejoin; **try Jevons to begin, 
it's elementary and easy. A nurse may find pleasure in cod- 
dling crippled children without expecting them to win foot- 



races." 



Still, I can't help imagining Allan hoped I'd some day read 
or hear the worst about him and refuse to credit it. Any- 
how, his method of amusing himself at the expense of my 
curosity goaded me on until I' succeeded in gratifying it. 
My first steps were laborious and in the wrong direction. I 
felt sure by reason of his thorough familiarity with local pro- 
cedure in our courts — ^a familiarity embracing a knowledge 
of statutes long since repealed — ^that my mysterious friend 
had once been a practitioner in Maryland. So I hunted up 
the class photographs of each graduating class of the law 
school of the University of Maryland for the last twenty years 
and endeavoured to find his face among the groups of students. 
It wasn't there, of course, since he had been educated at Vir- 
ginia. If it had been, I probably shoulfl never have recog- 
nized it, so greatly had his appearance altered. 

Next, I took the rolls of the Baltimore bar, beginning with 
the year 1880 — for I had no idea of the age of the man whose 
record I was attempting to trace, and eliminating the names 
of those lawyers I knew to be still in practice or to have 
died, I compiled a list of those who were no longer at work 
in the city. Unfortunately for me, over three hundred were 
thus reported as ** missing" in the casualty statistics of my 
profession. It made me feel creepy to estimate my own pro- 
portionate chances of survival. Three hundred names pre- 
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sented a problem too combersome for any feasible purpose. 
So after testing a few more dubious schemes, I fell back at 
last on an empirical method which was tedious, but almost 
certajm in the end, if the subject of inquiry had really been 
active in the courts of Baltimore. I knew Allan's handwrit- 
ing. It was an unconventional script, because i^ was what 
we used to call ** backhanded." No one who once noticed it 
would be apt to forget it. It was remarkably legible, and 
when he was in the mood, he took a fastidious pride in heavily 
shading the downward strokes of his pen. Usually, however, 
he wrote swiftly and without shading, but his letters were 
always well-formed and spaced. I had often had my interest 
captured by the smooth speed of his pen, for ** backhanded" 
script is commonly written at a more tardy pace than letters 
which slant forward. I had only to unearth, then, a signed 
docume^ among old court records and I would have com- 
pleted my search. If this was looking for the proverbial 
needle in the haystack, it had at least two points of su- 
periority — ^the hay was piled in neatly-divided compartments 
and one need never lift the same stalk twice. I set aside 
three hours a week for the task and began with the docket in 
the Circuit Court of the year 188^, glancing at every case in- 
stituted there. I would first scan the docket to learn the 
names of counsel employed. If all of them were well-known 
to me, I would pass on to the next case, and the vast majority 
were thus rapidly eliminated. If I found the appearance 
entered in any proceedings of a lawyer who had since dropped 
out of view or of whose subsequent death I could not make 
certain, I obtained from the clerk the original papers and 
ploughed through them seeking the handwriting I would not 
mistake. This primitive system of investigation took many 
weeks, and as I reached the early nineties, I began to be 
disturbed by a circumstance which had not entered into my 
calculation. Every now and then I'd happen across a docu- 
ment whose author had been so eccentric as to make use of 
that new-fangled fad known as the typewriter. This was dis- 
concerting. When I should push my inquiries a few years 
further, papers written with a pen would be the exception! 
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After my task had been completed, I realized I had read 
five or six of Allan's typed bills and answers without re- 
ceiving any light from them, the signatures alone being in 
his handwriting, and since signatures are, after all, much 
more in the nature of impressionist illustrations than texts, 
they are characteristic of nobody's ordinary script. 

At last, I arrived at my goal late one afternoon, when 
among a batch of dusty papers in an injunction suit, I found 
a decree in the clear, peculiar writing I knew so well. The 
Bill had been typed, as had most of the other papers, but 
after hearing argument, the Court had probably expressed 
its willingness to pass a decree then and there, and the suc- 
cessful counsel had been under the necessity o£ sitting down 
at the trial table and preparing a paper for the Judge's 
signature. There were two solicitors who had appeared for 
the complainant— one was Richard Gwynn; the other, Allan 
Conway. Gwynn, I knew, could be ruled out of my con- 
jectures. He was the ex-Governor of the State and was now 
a member of the Federal Senate, a man of some distinction, 
both at home and beyond the borders of Maryland — generally 
reputed to be able, ornamental and negligible, as far as actual 
domination of party politics was concerned. Therefore, Mr. 
Blake- Johnstone was Allan Conway! As I tied up the pa- 
pers, I remember reflecting to how much bother I had put 
myself to be taught something not worth knowing. Blake or 
Conway or Johnstone — ^what was the difference! I'd never 
heard the name before ; it meant nothing to me. 

Just by way of completing a task which had already oc- 
cupied too much of my attention, I went back to the roll of 
attorneys in the office of the Supreme Bench Clerk and set 
myTself to discover what had become of Allan Conway. I ran 
the name from the date of the Equity Decree and in less than 
five minutes found the entry of his resignation. That revived 
my drooping interest. Lawyers are not in the habit of with- 
drawing their names from our Bar except under fire, and not 
often then, preferring to trust to the indulgence of a kind- 
hearted Bench which listens to charges of attorneys' miscon- 
duct with an ill-concealed grief at seeing its youth go astray. 
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When a man leaves the State for another home, he allows 
his name to remain on the register, realizing the well-known 
propensity of Baltimoreans for returning some day, or if 
there should never be a return, it is, nevertheless, pleasant to 
retain some nominal tie with the old Town! Allan Conway, 
however, had resigned and though he had been in Baltimore 
for years, had made no attempt at reinstatanent. I hurried 
to the Library and ordered the attendant to bring me an old 
file of the Sun for the month of November in that year in the 
nineties, and there, sure enough, I read the story, three col- 
umns of it — Gwynn's letter and all! 

I left the Library in a state of almost physical nausea ! I 
remember sitting in one of the big marble window-recesses 
there on the top floor of the Court House, trying to clarify 
my muddled impressions. , 

It was a lie, of course — ^I have said I never considered for 
a second the possibility of its truth — ^a damned, contemptible 
lie — ^not even plausible, to me at least; but why had Allan 
Conway given it countenance and authenticity by his imme- 
diate resignation t Why was he content to make no struggle, 
then or now, for his rehabilitation T Shielding some one elset 
That would be like Allan, but it was monstrous. I wouldn't 
stand it ! I was going to do something that very night. My 
first guess was framed on the possibility of his having sacri- 
ficed himself to help Gwynn out of some difficulty. That on 
inspection seemed unsound. The Gwynns were fabulously 
rich, to begin with, and never likely to have been in any 
(dilemma regarding money. Besides, on the few occasions 
when, chatting about politics, I had mentioned Gwynn, Allan 
had not responded in such a way as to lead me to suppose he 
would have done a favour — ^large or small — for him at any 
time. He made no secret of his estimate of the Senator as a 
shallow, insincere weakling. When I called his attention to 
Gwynn 's volume of Political Essays and Addresses collected 
and published before his election as Governor and, beyond 
question, among the best of American studies on the subjects 
treated, he had waved it aside mockingly. 
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"Merely a temporary attack of sanity," he laughed. **See 
how promptly it yielded to treatment. Read what he spouts 
these days! He was bom senile!" 

No, he hadn't done it to save Gwynn. Then why had he 
done it at all t I couldn't see how it had benefited any one 
except Gwynn, and Gwynn not very much. He had found 
it necessary to make restitution, anyway. But one thing was 
clear to me. Allan hadn't done this thing, and I proposed 
to see him vindicated in short order. 

So I went to his home and was told he couldn't admit me, 
but I broke the rules and thundered on his door till he opened 
it, mildly annoyed at first, but somewhat mollified when he 
saw what a state of mind had brought me there. 

**Come in!" he bade. **I suppose you know you've ruined 
my evening! I guess you couldn't help it, though. Youth 
is disease, too. Thank God, it's not contagious!" 

**I want to talk to you — " I began, breathlessly. 

**Do you, now!" be remarked with bland resignation. 
"Curious, but I had guessed as much!" 

" It 's about you ! " I exclaimed. 

* * Oh — ^me ! " he said. * * Then it would have waited. A per- 
ception of relative values is the last thing man learns ; some- 
times he dies early and never learns it at all; sometimes he 
lives too long and discovers nothing ever had any value. 
Then he finds he's been cheated." 

His absurdities were plainly directed at himself as well as 
me, but tonight they irritated me. This lovable old fool had 
been frittering away years talking good-humoured pessimism 
while he neglected a job no red-blooded man ought to shirk. 

"It's waited too long now," I insisted. "I've been making 
it my business to find out about you. I know you're Allan 
Conway, and I know why you stopped practising law!" 

He looked at me curiously, evidently seeking some evidence 
of my reaction to the revelation, but I sat perfectly still ex- 
pecting him to give some assurances or explanations. I might 
have known better. 

"Well — " he said, at last, and there was little gaiety in 
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his mocking words, * 'you're losing your innocence, Innocent 
Child! You're learning to distinguish between good and 
evil. The popular remedy since Genesis has always been to 
put on some clothes. If you're conventional, your hat is on 
the chair behind you ! ' ' 

''Don't talk nonsense to me, Allan Conway!" I shouted at 
him in my disgust at the implication he had given my silence. 
**For all your highfalutin talk and the books you've read, I've 
got more common sense than you! Here you've been sitting 
all these years chopping philosophy and scribbling Heaven 
knows what — ^while you let a pack of damned curs tell a lie 
about you no decent man would stand for a minute ! 1 may 
be young and scatter-brained and all the rest, but you've got 
to pick up your own hat and go out and straighten out this 
mess or I'm going to do it for you!" 

For all his views about human nature and the worthlessness 
of conscious effort, it made Allan happy to see how sure I 
was of the falsehood of the story. I could see it easily enough 
and swore at myself for having begun at the wrong end. He 
was also a bit anfused and contemptuous of himself for caring 
so much. That was why he put an extra portion of uncon- 
cern into his next question. 

"What makes you think it's a lief Suppose I were to tell 
you it's true. Are you too good to soil yourself with publicans 
and sinners ? ' ' 

' ' If you tell me it 's true, I '11 tell you you 're a damned liar 
yourself! Look here! if you'd done this thing, it wouldn't 
make any difference to me. No — ^that's not so! It would 
make a difference — ^but I wouldn't like you any less. But you 
didn't do it, and it makes me hot all over to think, for some 
cranky whim, you've let a pack of hounds saddle this on you 
while you're too lazy and indifferent to raise a finger. You've 
got it to do — ^that's all there is to it !" 

Allan gave me a more whole-souled smile than I 'd ever won 
from him before, as he laid his hand on my shoulder. 

"Young boy," he informed me, "every now and then you 
make me think there are certain compensations in the adop- 
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tion of a child. I'm glad I didn't have to tell you I never 
took those bonds. If I'd had to tell you, I wouldn't have!" 

**Why, nobody with an 6unee of brains could have swal- 
lowed that yam — " I protested. 

''Then there were a huge majority of congenital idiots in 
this town about twelve years ago," he answered. *'Now 
listen, Bub, let's get this over once and for all. If you want 
to keep on with me, you nmst reconcile yourself to my re- 
maining as I am. You know, and I know, the story isn't 
true. That ought to be enough ! What do other people mat- 
ter!" 

''They do matter, in a case like this," I pleaded, but he 
broke into the stereotyped arguments I was about to employ. 

*'You knew me so well, you were certain the story you 
read in the newspaper was a lie. I'm glad you stopped think- 
ing there and came to me, but now I must make you think one 
step further. Knowing me, wouldn't you suppose I'd never 
have agreed to act out my part in this lie, unless there was a 
reason — a reason which seemed to me unescapablet That 
reason has not been removed!" 

"No!" I retorted. "I'd suppose the cause would seem 
good to you and not to any one else. You're odd — ^you admit 
it, yourself— quixotic, sentimental — in spite of all your fine- 
spun theories about crushing out the weak!" 

" 'So was I made who nowise made myself!' " he repeated 
the line a second time in his rich, deep voice, as though it 
dismissed the entire subject. He used that quotation, by 
the way, more often than any other I can remember, and it 
rarely failed to draw fire from me, it seemed so supine and 
helpless 1 

He saw what a real grief it was to me to have him accept such 
a stigma as one of the ordinary facts of his existence, and it 
touched him, though it failed to change his resolution. 

"Do I seem to you to be unhappy?" he asked gently. 

"No," I replied, groping about for the right words to ex- 
press what was in my mind, "you strike me as being con- 
tented all right, but as leading a life which would make you 
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wretched if you could bring yourself to look at it rationally ! 

He laughed delightedly at this, as blithely and unaffectedly 
as a little boy laughs. 

**You delicious cub!" he said, **youVe summed up the 
whole scheme of present-day civilization. Its object is to 
teach you to order your life and thought like your neighbours 
so you can be properly wretched ! Now I decline to be civil- 
ized, son — ^I'm barbarous and happy. YouVe got to let me 
wallow in my degradation!" 

I asked him later in the night if he could not tell me the 
reason for his acceptance of another man's crime. I did this 
hesitatingly and, this time, not altogether from curiosity. If 
it were sheer lunacy — ^this supposititious duty — which he had 
followed, I thought, even without his consent, there might be 
steps I could take to right this ancient wrong. I knew he 
wouldn't enjoy talking about it and I told him if it was too 
much of an effort, he should simply tell me to go to the 
Devil. 

**I don't want to send you to a rival shop — " he retorted. 
* * In a way, I suppose I owe it to you to tell you a word about 
this. Beal friendships don't thrive well on concealments. 
Still — if you'd been through Hell and managed by miracle to 
escape with a few bums, I fancy you wouldn't get much en- 
joyment describing how the pitchforks felt!" 

**No," I agreed— ** and if you don't want — " 

**Shut up !" he commanded with gruff good humour, ** can't 
you see I'm explaining why I never told you anything about 
it before! Only, you've got some promising to do. You 
can't tell this to another soul so long as the only person in the 
story I care aboi^t is still alive. You mustn't ask to know any 
more than I tell you; you are never to talk to me about it 
again. Is this understood t ' ' 

When I had made my pledges he sank back on a couch and 
proceeded to summarize the entire tragedy in one paragraph, 
speaking slowly and as though he hated the necessity! 

**You read what was in the paper. You have insight 
enough to put two and two together when I tell you it was a 
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woman who took those bonds. She or I had to bear the brunt 
of it and she was the woman I loved." 

That was all. I walked over and looked again at the pic- 
ture on the wall. 

**I could have done it for Her, too," I declared at last, **if 
she'd asked me!" 

* * If she 'd asked you ! " he repeated, and his voice hurt me, 
though I had no glimmer of his meaning. 

** There's more to it," he continued, in the same suppressed 
monotone, ''but the rest has nothing to do vnth the facts you 
need to know. Only I ought to say, what you're thinking 
about her isn't true. It never reached that stage. It was 
just that I loved her and told her so !" 

**I think the less of her for it, then," I announced hotly. 
''No woman has a right to accept such a gift unless she loves 
a man — ^loves him enough for everything! It was — " 

"Please!" — ^his monosyllabic interruption was sufficient. 
It said all there was to be said. It indicated many things: 
That I must not ramble on about this tragedy ; that I was not 
to breathe a word of reproach against the magnificent girl 
whose face in the frame was its own vindication, and most 
important of all, how much the poor old chap still loved 
her! 

If he had done anything silly like crying, I believe I'd have 
joined him — ^it all seemed to me so pitiful. But when I next 
turned my eyes from the picture to the couch, he was actually 
smiling. 

"You mustn't get sentimental over it," he cautioned — 
"you said that was my specialty." 

I wanted to shake bands with him or say the right words 
to make him know I thought he was the most splendid old 
fool who'd ever lived, but I knew whatever I tried would be a 
blunder. I just stood there looking at him with a silent, 
stupid stare. 

'•'You're getting a false impression," he said, when my 
confusion began to grow oppressive. "You think I'm a hero 
out of a young lady 's novel, bravely suffering in silence. As 
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it happened, there was nothing heroic about it. I had no 
chance to follow any other course. I'm not silent, as you 
know better than I, and as for suffering, there's no man alive 
who has as good a time!" 

He said this last with such evident conviction as to bring 
me back to my original opinion at which he had laughed so 
heartily. He did have a good time! It was extraordinary. 
There was no reason why he should — his life, by all recognized 
standards, was a thing of failure, disgrace, embitterment and 
loneliness, and with it all, he radiated serenity and a content 
which was nothing less than a fault since it paralysed all 
effort. 

* * Could you tell me how you managed ! ' ' There was true 
humility in my question. 

**I'm afraid you couldn't understand — " he responded, 
managing to indicate it was his own fault that he couldn't 
make it all crystalline to me. ** You'd think I was more or 
less mad. It begins with this philosophy of mine you find so 
dull. Did you ever study at college any of the books which 
assume all phenomena to be illusory? No, I guess at seventeen 
or eighteen you were already too practical for that!" 

I had been. I admitted it. 

** Let's try another way. You won a case last week. It 
made you feel good. You felt this glow of satisfaction be- 
cause your client, the Judge, the Jury, the Court spectators 
and the people to whom they happened to mention it, were all 
saying pleasant things about you ; also, you were saying grat- 
ifying, well-deserved compliments about yourself. That's 
right so far, isn't it?" 

*'Yes," I agreed, not understanding what he was trying to 
prove. 

**Now suppose yourself sick in bed. Your case was won 
last year. Couldn't you reproduce all the same sensations 
and get the same glow by pretending it was last week instead 
of last year!" 

**I'm not good at pretending," I confessed, **but I reckon 
I could rake up some faint glimmer of satisfaction." 

*'You haven't the gift," he decided, *'and what I'd say to 
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you will be nothing but a jumble of words. The next^step 
is this: To the trained imagination it's an easy transition 
to conjure all the plaudits and egotistical self -laudation with- 
out ever having tried the case at all. After you've accom- 
plished this, the whole universe is at your feet. You can live 
every experience you desire, and more largely than if you 
were tied to the huijadrum actuality. You can fly to the ends 
of the earth and escape the heat and dust of the road. If 
you're interested in books, you can sit down to discuss them 
with the poets and philosophers who wrote them; if it's 
statecraft which fascinates you, you may dine with premiers 
and mob leaders, listen to their speeches, follow them to 
their own homes and force them to lay bare their secrets. If 
you crave action, you may make yourself a soldier in the 
Punic Wars, a Cardinal in mediaeval Florence or the Bight 
Honourable Leader of His Majesty's Opposition today. If 
you want love, all the women of the past and present are 
waiting to be kind or coy, precisely as your fancy wills ; and 
remember all this is absolutely unaffected by your own en- 
vironment. The pauper and the prisoner in his hut or cell 
has only to blot out of his mind his broken-down wall or his 
steel cage and he is the equal of the merchant-prince or the 
Judge who sentenced him. Its the magic carpet and the 
wonderful lamp together. There is nothing which you can't 
have or be, after you've trained your imagination and learned 
how to stimulate it. Have you any idea what I'm talking 
about! I suppose not!" 

I shook my head. 

^'I understand it, but it doesn't arouse any response in me! 
I'm not good at * make-believe,' and what you're saying, after 
all, is: If you can * make-believe' well enough, you don't need 
to do things I ' ' 

*' That's it!" he conceded, **with one more thing you leave 
out. Nobody can *do things,' as you put it, as well or as en- 
joyably as you can imagine them. Every human action goes 
awry somewhere. The case you won — ^you said a word in 
cross-examining you're ashamed of, or ought to be. The book 
you may write will have a chapter you'll wish you'd left out. 
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The girl you marry, charming in every other respect, will have 
a disgusting trick of coming to breakfast in broken-down, bed- 
room slippers, or allowing herself to be discovered in criminal 
proximity to a tooth-pick. Only in my realm is there nothing 
to mar the perfection of your desire — and there, if you should 
err through a false conception in your own brain, you have 
only to wipe the slate clean and begin again." 

**But it's only a * make-believe.* " I reiterated; **a game 
like children play! How can you find happiness in thatt" 

* * I told you I 'd never make you understand ! It is a ' make- 
believe' of course ; so are you and I and the courts you potter 
along in. And as for child's play — what else are our laws 
and our governments and our grandiose schemes of conmiercef 
Children — all of us — damned, bad tempered ones, mostly, mak- 
ing rules for our contemptible little games designed to keep 
the neighbours' kids from having a good time, and breaking 
the same rules ourselves when they keep us from winning; 
piling up useless little blocks of stcme and metal for prizes, 
and scratching, biting and kicking one another, like the ill- 
bred little savages we are! 

''Mine's a child's game, too, but instead of being devilish 
like yours, it's beautiful ! — A Peter Pan game with all the 
earth for a Kensington Garden and a whole lifetime in which 
to play with fairies and enchanted princesses, and to be happy, 
and to dream!" 

As I rose to go, I looked again at the picture and remem- 
bered he had told me she had led a poet with the flames 
of hell in his memory into paradise to the knowledge of a New 
Life! 

But for all his fantastic happiness, I pitied him from the 
bottom of my heart. 



CHAPTER V 

IT was never given to me to explore the inner recesses of 
the mysterious fairyland over which Allan reigned. The 
fleeting glimpse I was granted of its stately pleasure 
domes and green woodlands did not come to me until after 
I had learned I was never to see him again; but since the 
veil behind which his real life was lived was lifted for one 
instant for me at the end, it would not be Allan's story — 
the tale I promised myself to write — ^if I did not cast to the 
wind the warnings of my friend, the novelist, and tell as best 
I can what had been happening all these years in the inner 
chambers of Allan's soul. 

After he left the hospital and found a quiet lodging place 
and a new name, it seems his worst days descended upon him. 
He was still w^ak from his malady and sick at heart when 
his thoughts went back, as they always would, to all he had 
lost because of Nell's broken faith. His plans were formed 
and as he viewed his disaster, it was not beyond retrieving, 
if only he could bring himself again to the pitch of courage 
and resolution he had known before. He would leave Balti- 
more; he would write essays and a more ambitious book of 
Historical Political Science. He could convalesce elsewhere 
as quickly as here — ^better, perhaps, for among new surround- 
ings he would live less in memory. He had sufficient money 
to last for several years — without taking account of the sum 
the Gwynns had put at his disposal. That he would not 
touch, of course. The thought of it was revolting. He could 
make a new name, respected and renowned, in some other 
city. He was only twenty-five. A lifetime of wealth and 
well-deserved fame was before him. 

With this resolution firmly intrenched in his mind, he let 
day after day drag wearily past while he continued on one 
pretext after another to postpone his departure. Why, he 
couldn't have told himself. Not because he found happiness 
here. His days and sleepless nights were hideously wretched. 

301 
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His sense of separation from Nell was a thing which struck at 
body, mind and soul: he craved her kisses, her sparkling 
words, and his own feeling of love and respect for her. This 
last wounded him most. He could have endured the loss of 
her, he believed, if only she had left him free to think of her 
without this corroding loathing of the evil she could work : nor 
did time seem to bring him its customary draught of forgetf ul- 
ness. He missed her cruelly, none the less because he could 
not have gone to her if she had called and he had been free to 
answer. Henceforward, he felt sure he could never see or 
speak with this woman who could work such a betrayal under 
the guise of love. He perceived he was not altogether just 
to her. She must have suffered, too, in the grip of a cruel 
necessity; but he didn't want to be just! 

He was not remaining in Baltimore because of Nell. She 
was still in Virginia, Gwynn having returned without her. 
That much Allan had made it his business to learn. So there 
was no danger — or was it hope! — of a chance meeting. He 
could have gone to Hot Springs, had he wished. Richard was 
not there. Allan, as an invalid, would have been a suitable 
sojourner at the resort. Who could tell what revenge he 
would be able to take there against a husband who had no 
sense of shame and a woman with whom he need feel no 
scruples whatever} He pushed the thought aside. He had 
loved Nell. He supposed he still did, else why should he 
miss her so horribly! Then he wouldn't meet her again. 
He couldn't make of the woman he loved the instrument of 
a hatred against another man or against herself. 

It was then that, one night, Allan in his fitful sleep, had 
a dream of Nell. He seemed to be lying ill in his room in 
that unspeakable hotel on Pratt Street when she entered at 
the door, bearing a tray of dainty food. She was dressed in 
the blue uniform of a hospital pupil nurse and looked more 
lovely than ever in her sweet solicitude, as she propped him 
on his pillows and fed him, bit by bit, each spoonful of broth 
and morsel of toast. 

**But you can't stay here, Nell, dear," he had protested in 
his dream; ^Uadies don't live in a place like this!" 
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And she had put her soft cheek next to his and laughed 
with her own soft laugh as she told him in a jumbled version 
of the words the doctor had used on the first day of his ill- 
ness: 

**Such a way to talk! You do what I tell you and I'll pull 
you through.'' 

In the dream it seemed a definite promise of permanent 
companionship, and without any interval he found her re- 
peating his words of their night in the Park. 

**But I can't take you there. It's Richard's home!" 

Whilcj he by way of reply was saying over and over again 
the burden of the note she had written : 

*'I shall be at Union Station, Wednesday at six and from 
there you may take me wherever you wish!" 

Then he woke up and when he had satisfied himself that 
he was alone and all he had experienced was nothing but the 
fantasy of sleep, his first emotion was one of greater loneliness 
and unhappiness than ever. She had been so close to him; 
he had felt the smoothness of her skin and her sensitive lips 
against his ! Her voice was still sounding in his ears ! How 
delicious it would have been to have lived on and on, through 
this dream, all of Nell's guilt, all of his injury and abasement 
forgotten, or better still, non-existent, for in his vision it was 
as though no estrangemejit had ever arisen between them. 
Why couldn't he have remained asleep, comforted by such 
visitations for evert He closed his eyes and, lying in the 
dark, wide awake, strove to recall her in her nurse's uniform, 
with her beautiful smile and laughing voice, exactly as she 
had appeared to him only a few minutes before. And to his 
inexpressible delight she came ! He could imagine her stand- 
ing again at his bedside as clearly and vividly as in his dream. 
If her words and her laughter were not audible to his gross 
sense of hearing, they were none the less perceptible to this 
newly-discovered faculty which could bid her speak the 
thoughts he wished to hear, and give expression to the senti- 
ments he longed to have her cherish. Manlike, the first use 
he made of her shadowy presence was to berate her for her 
perfidy and the cruel agonies he had known becaujse o{ her; 
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but since he was not only a man but Allan Conway, too, and 
still more because the lovely apparition he had conjured out 
of his brain was Nell Qwynn, he promptly allowed her to put 
her fingers on his lips and to exclaim: 

**0h, Allan Conway, how I've been neglecting you! You 
don't know how to talk pretty talk any more at all. I shall 
have to teach you again from the very beginning!" 

**It's your own fault," he had smilingly grumbled as he 
went on working out the scene, ''it was you who taught me 
to grow bitter and to say sharp words." 

**And now," she retorted at his bidding, **I must lay a 
charm upon you so you shall never be able to speak to me 
again except just the very way you know I like." 

And the imagined Nell three times kissed him on the 
lips. 

**Now," she exclaimed, **you're an enchanted Allan!" 

**Then give me," he commanded, **a talisman which shall 
bind you never again to cause me pain!" 

And the Nell who was beside him in his waking dream had 
grown rosy, though her great grey eyes still met his own as 
she answered: 

''I have already given you such a talisman; and besides, 
am I not giving you myself!" 

All through the night Allan revelled in this wonderful gift 
the gods had unexpectedly revealed to him. He might have 
slept, for he was no longer tortured by self-pity or despair, 
but he kept himself awake to pursue this fascinating ad- 
venture of the mind, afraid lest when he should awake he 
might no longer possess the magic power of seeing what he 
wished to visualize or imaging the questions and responses he 
desired to hear. He was enthralled by the delights it prom- 
ised, if only he could contrive not to let the wizard's wand 
slip from his grasp, for the Nell who had come to him in the 
darkness, while no whit less beautiful, thoughtful and merry 
than the one he had known in the Little House between the 
Trees, had become by his gift of necromancy, loving and kind 
and i>ermeated with a sweet unselfishness. If he dared to 
hope his image of her would not grow pale ; if he could believe 
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the oontinuous exercise of fancy would not cause it to lose, 
with its novelty, its freshness and allurement, then he could 
find in this new domain all and more than he had lost in the 
old — everything he yearned for, except mere physical posses- 
sion, and to that loss he could reconcile himself, in view of 
the joys he should find in the enduring love of a woman who 
would never be cold or perverse or capricious but ever moulded 
to his most subtle wish ! 

Who can say whether the fates who order men's lives dealt 
gently or cruelly with Allan when next morning he arose to 
find his excited enthusiasm still aquivert 

Had he faced the new day with depression and disillusion- 
ment after his ecstasy of the night before ; had he impatiently 
dismissed his reverie as I had done, years later, as a silly 
** make-believe " ; **a child's game" — a few more days of 
wretchedness in Baltimore would have spurred him on his 
journey and he would have buried himself in some library or 
work-shop in another city, delving diligently in his quest of 
forgetfulness, to emerge two or three years thereafter with a 
manuscript which would have added one more name to the 
roll of American scholars. Men would have praised him: 
women would have thrown glances of welcome to him, and he 
would have achieved what we are all taught to name ** Suc- 
cess"! He would never have won a true forgetfulness; 
whether he would have been measurably happy I cannot 
surmise. Who can! — As it was, he chose, at least for the 
years of which I may speak, to leave the books unprinted, the 
praise unspoken, the call of the woman, somewhere in the 
world, who was waiting to be his wife and the mother of his 
sons, unanswered ; but he found what he thought was happi- 
ness! Was it worth what it cost? 

Whether it was a wise bargain or a foolish one, Allan, next 
morning, blithely adopted it as his own, without a single mis- 
giving except for the weeks he had wasted in his failure to 
think of it earlier. His dream had removed the mist from his 
eyes, but it was inevitable that if he was to continue to live 
a life of solitary contemplation he, sooner or later, must have 
drifted into some such habit of separating the uninteresting 
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facts of existence from a fanciful dream-career worthy of 
the hidden poetry in his nature. 

He found he was awake, and it was such a morning of sun- 
shine when ghosts are sternly banished from the dwelling 
places of busy men, yet in the brilliant light of day, and all 
the homely chatter and commonplace distractions of the busy 
city, he was still able to summon the woman he loved and to 
continue to talk with her and to receive from her the as- 
surances of a devotion capable of any sacrifice he might de- 
mand. 

Nothing was needed to work his miracle except freedom 
from intrusion. His imagination would not obey him in the 
presence of his landlady or his fellow-lodgers or the maid of 
all work. The remedy was simple; he had only to lock his 
door or wander out into the little Park across the way and 
he had immediately passed from a drab contemptible world 
to the Land of Heart's Desire. 

He soon learned the unwisdom of aimlessly tasting now a 
bit of this, then a slice of another of the delicate viands in this 
wonderful store-house into which he had found his way. The 
haphazard rifling of a jam closet by a reckless child, was to 
furnish no pattern for the imitation of a man whose entire 
career was to be dedicated to the enjoyment and artistic ap- 
preciation of the dainties now at his disposal. Therefore, he 
began with the project of a home where he and Nell were to 
spend their lives together, and he joyfully inflicted upon him- 
self the pangs of separation from her imagined visits for the 
space of time during which he crowded his days to the brim 
with every detail of the pretence of finding just the spot 
which would please her most, erecting Ihere the house best 
suited to frame so lovely a picture and gathering together 
fine, quaintly carved bits of Colonial mahogany and ebony, 
rare tapestry from the looms of France, glass-ware, centuries 
old, from Venice, silverware rifled from the palaces of Em- 
perors and Caliphs, and for the adornment of her pretty self 
such an array of exquisite silks and laces and fabrics of every 
subtle shade and texture as might have furnished a Sultan's 
harem. 
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The house as he reared it (lying the while at full length 
on his couch in his rented room) was embowered deep in the 
midst of a garden. Where else should Nell live than in a 
garden t But not such a diminutive space of trees and shrub- 
bery as surrounded the Little House between the Trees ! No, 
this garden with its beautiful woodland glades encircled the 
home with mile upon mile of forest and meadowland; in it, 
lilacs, by some strange art shed their fragrance during all the 
year, and a little brook found a boulder-strewn path of song 
through its borders. The garden in truth bore some faint 
resemblance to Allan's idealization of a Druid Hill Park 
blended with his visions of Cathay. 

The house rested close to the ground. It was not a big 
home. If he built it large they would lose the delectable 
sense of companionship, the murmur of the voice one listens 
for in the room above, the footfall one loves to hear! — A 
little house, then, but not contracted ! And with a staircase 
like the House between the Trees, for that belonged to Nell 
and to no one besides; but not much else from that accursed 
house which reeked with associations of Richard. Nothing 
at all, which was capable of identification with him ; the fur- 
niture must be dissimilar, the porches arranged differently; 
the fireplace should be set in the central hallway, not in a 
room behind the stairs lest Richard seat himself beside them 
on the hearth-stone. 

Next, since he might not trust his own unlessoned taste 
when there was nothing less at stake than the winning from 
his Silken Ladye of a smile and start of unqualified raptuous 
approval, he must invent conferences with the most renowned 
architects, landscape gardeners and decorators in America, 
bringing them to his doorstep with a single rub of his Lamp. 

He did not grow impatient during this period of prepara- 
tion. Whenever he should decide the time had come, he had 
only to declare the work completed, the labourers departed 
and the house swept and garnished for the coming of the 
Princess who was to transform it by her presence from a life- 
less pile of stone and wood into a dwelling place of happiness 
and serene love. 
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But he found a voluptuous satisfaction in deferring the 
hour when he should express his contentment with his work. 
He would hold out to himself the prospect of the last touch 
being accomplished tomorrow, or next week, but there would 
always arise an unforeseen improvement or alteration never 
before apparent, either to himself or his advisers, and why 
should he bring his Nell into a home anything less than per- 
fect? 

In the meantime, he saw her no more, but each day he 
wrote her long and delightful letters and she answered them 
at the same length and with no less regularity. For she was 
not awaiting his summons in Richard's home. He could never 
have endured that. She remained in Virginia by herself, full 
of happy anticipations of her reunion with Allan; not alto- 
gether free from a trace of affectionate impatience, but sub- 
missive to her lover's orders, and aflutter with curiosity re- 
garding the cryptic hints in every one of his letters, about 
important preparations he had to arrange for her reception! 

It was here that Allan made his first experiment in attempt- 
ing to combine his dream life with an appearance of reality. 
It became his practice to write out his letters to Nell precisely 
as though he intended entrusting them to the mail, and a few 
days later, he supplemented this habit by preparing her re- 
plies in the same way. 

It gave a quality of dimension and tangibility to his fancies, 
and the .letters, themselves, soon grew to be as absorbing a 
source of interest as those he had exchanged with the real 
Nell during the last weeks of the campaign. He spent an 
enormous amount of time and thought in trying to acquire the 
precise shadings of mood and expression characteristic of her, 
and in the main, he prbbably did not fall far short of suc- 
cess. The new Nell, the dream Nell, in her letters as well as 
in her speech when she came afterwards to live with Allan in 
the Palace of Illusion, certainly was robbed of a measure of 
that sparkling, insolent wit which had played like the flashii^ 
of gems around the Little House between the Trees. The 
magician who breathed life into her was not, himself, a man 
whose ideas were accustomed to find expression in quick 
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audacious sallies, and though he did achieve the feat every 
physicist would pronounce impossible of giving her something 
more than he had to bestow — of making her repartee more 
witty than his own, it still fell short of the standard set by the 
original. Another reason for this deterioration was the 
change AUan wrought in the character of his recreated Nell. 
He took away most of her wilful capriciousness ; he compelled 
her to trample on her selfishness ; he forced her to be sweet and 
tender-hearted and always mindful of the happiness of others 
— of Allan, himself, most of all. Such virtues, no doubt, aid 
poor mortals to partake of the benignity of ministering angels, 
but we have never been led to suppose the level of clever draw- 
ing-room conversation in Heaven is above Earth's average. 
This more sober choice of phrases was less noticeable in the 
letters of the reincarnated Nell than in her words after Allan 
brought her home, because the true Nell had always en- 
deavoured to exclude the flippant side of herself from the 
missives she had written Allan ;, anyhow, the letters he sent 
himself in her name pleased him well enough. No doubt, his 
preoccupation in this exercise was partially responsible for 
his long delay in throwing open the portals of the House^of 
Illusion to its lovely chatelaine. 

Eventually, however, a day arrived when he wrote an ex- 
cited letter bidding her set the time and place of her ar- 
rival in the City so he might meet her and bring her to the 
new home. That night, when he sat down to draft her reply, 
he found her eagerness too volatile to await the slow processes 
of postal transmission and he indulgently permitted her the 
extravagance of a telephoned communication with him; an 
experience all the more fantastic and epoch-marking because 
it was in the early nineties when the long distance telephone 
was still a contrivance one used with incredulous awe, forced 
by the evidence of the senses to believe in its existence, yet not 
wholly certain some diabolical deception had not been invoked 
tor one's delusion! 

He could hear her voice all breathless with its endless stream 
of guesses and questions come faintly over the wire, and her 
laughing importunate demands for more information, like a 
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child on Christmas Eve, trying to wheedle its parents into 
disclosures about the gifts hanging on the Tree ! But he had 
been sternly non-committal. As a huge concession, he had 
told her the location of the House of Illusion — ^nothing more. 
She was coming tomorrow on the first train — she couldn't wait 
another day! If only there were a train leaving tonight! 
He was an imp of Satan to tantalize her like this; she had no 
idea why she kept on loving him; maybe she was going to 
stop; but not till she saw what he'd been doing all these 
weeks! How she missed him! He'd surely be at the station 
to meet her! And she hated to ring off but she must begin 
packing right now. He didn't want her to bring any of her 
own things with hert Oh, but that was silly — ^really it was — 
why should she give away all her own pretty dresses! Yes, 
she knew how he felt and she meant to do what he wanted, 
but the ones she had never worn at home, and that granddad's 
money had paid for, after all; well, she'd bring just those 
and he could throw away what he pleased, ** Always remem- 
bering, Allan dear, it's still winter and even if your new 
place is a Paradise I can't quite play Eve while you go out 
and hunt up a seamstress for me." 

So she was coming the day after tomorrow! Just tonight 
and tomorrow and half of the next day to wait. He could 
write himself a letter from her in the morning which she would 
have mailed before she had received his message to come. 
But he would have no excuse for sending another to her. 
She would be gone before it could reach her and that breach 
in his routine displeased him ; but in the morning he devised 
a felicitous mode of overcoming the diflSculty. She had prac- 
tised a charming deceit upon him. There had been a train 
that night, after all, and she had managed to secure accom- 
modations on it. So while the one-half of his imagined self 
waited impatiently for the next day, the other half knew in 
an hour or two she would rush gaily into his room, laughing 
gleefully at his amazement and insisting she wasn't really 
there; how could she bet He could look at the schedule; she 
was a wraith ; he only thought he saw her because, maybe, he 
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wanted to see her a little; did he really want to see hert 
Because if he didn't, there were scores of other pretty gentle- 
men at Hot Springs and elsewhere who did! Oh, he did 
want hert Well then, why didn't he even take the trouble 
to kiss her ''good-moming" ! Was that a way to greet a lady 
who had come all the way from Virginia, just because an old 
crotchety Allan Conway happened to be in Baltimore? 

What a morning he succeeded in imagining for her home- 
coming! First, a long talk full of fun and tenderness and 
sober happiness as they sat under a big tree in the Square, 
and then a dainty luncheon at a secluded tea-room under the 
shadow of the Cathedral. Should he take her now to the new 
homet Wasn't she tired, after all that wearisome travel by 
night t Tired t Of course she wasn't! She was never 
tired ! 

**It's because i'm so young, Allan Conway!" she laughed. 
** Don't you wish you could be young like met" 

But she wanted to see the House of Illusion! Yes, right 
away ! How had he managed to beguile her all through the 
morning from her first view of itt It was nearly three' 
o'clock! 

**You must be a marvellous talker, Allan dear, to have 
made me forget to make you take me there without a min- 
ute's delay. Are yout And if you are, why didn't you 
warn met" 

Thus, without stirring from his couch in the cheerless room 
in his dismal lodging house, he led the Lady of his Dreams 
to the House of Illusion. Far out from the rumble of the 
City it lay and as she stepped from the door of the tea-room 
a trim little carriage, with two perfectly matched horses, was 
waiting at the curb for Nell to enter after a tiny gasp of 
delight at the initials she deciphered on its paneL 

**And you always scolded me for my extravagance, Allan 
Conway!" she exclaimed as he took the reins, ''and you're 
going to let me drive them my very self, aren't yout Shall 
we begin right now, or tomorrow in the morning t" 

''Tomorrow," he had promised; "that is, if you're an ex- 
ceptionally good girl ! ' ' 
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**I mean to be good, anyhow/' she avowed, with sudden 
earnestness, ** indeed, indeed I do, Allan dearest!" 

He took the reins in one hand so he might put an arm 
about her and withdrew it only when she laughed as they 
narrowly escaped a passing truck. 

*'But not so good that 111 have to die young! Take your 
arm away, silly old Allan!'* 

So they made their way smoothly after this averted mis- 
hap up and down the rolling hiUs of the suburbs, until sud- 
denly, Allan stopped the carriage and commanded: 

**Now, shut your eyes — ^we're coming to it!*' 

*'No!" she protested, **I want to see! I want to see every 
bit of it — even the things that aren't there!" 

*' Please!" he urged, **I want you to get your first view of 
it from the house itself; well come back afterwards and look 
at what you've missed!" 

So she shut her eyes obediently, exactly as the real Nell 
would never have done, and put her hands over them like a 
little girl playing at being blind-folded. 

* * I '11 try not to peep, ' ' she confided, * * but it 's awfully hard, 
Allan Conway!" 

Swiftly they rushed through the gateway and along the 
perfect roads he had caused to be prepared, until they reached 
the house. 

**One second more!" he ordered, and then he lifted her in 
his arms and carried her from the carriage up^ to the porch. 
Taking her hands from her face, he laid a kiss on each eye, as 
he gently set her on her feet and whispered: '*Now — " 

For a startled instant she could do nothing but stand there 
silently drinking in the beauty that lay everywhere around 
her. 

Then she breathed the same words she had spoken that night 
in the Park : 

** Isn't it Heavenly?" but this time there was a little break 
in her voice. 

Neither of them, however, was minded for solemnity. She 
darted from comer to comer of the roomy porches, uttering 
half-suppressed cries of delight as each new vista became visi- 
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ble. She was torn between her wish to go exploring among 
the trees without a minute's delay and to have revealed to 
her each and every secret concealed inside the fairy house 
which had sprung up at his bidding. At last, the house 
triumphed and he produced a shining new key and laid it in 
her hands. She turned it in the lock and then drew back- 
ward a step. 

**I mustn't walk in through the door," she explained. 
**You must carry me across the threshold! Don't you know 
that's a sacred ritet Then I shall never be able to run away 
again!" 

So he lifted her from the porch as she put both arms about 
his neck and her face close to his, and in this manner they 
entered the House of Illusion. She was used to pretty things, 
to interiors of grace and harmony, but never had she seen 
anything which satisfied with such completeness every artistic 
and luxury-loving craving. There was nothing she would 
have altered an iota. It was charming — ^wonderful! How 
had he done itt Never by himself! — 

**For you never had much taste, Allan dear, except when 
you took to admiring me and then I had to teach you ! Some 
woman's been helping you ! Come, confess ! Tell me who the 
Shameless Creature is, and let me thank her and scratch her 
eyes out!" 

After they had gone hand and hand through every nook 
and cranny of the marvellous house, and she had discovered 
every one of its delights, she went to her own room, to emerge 
in an incredulously short time (and here again Allan wrought 
a revolutionary change in the habits of the real Nell) in a 
bewitching tea-gown, so she might brew tea at the hearthside, 
pouring it daintily into priceless old cups of exquisite design 
and colouring. Allan, like most men under forty, hated tea, 
though he had always enjoyed watching Nell prepare and 
serve it ; but his visionary beverage did not resemble the com- 
monplace commodity you and I procure from our well-mean- 
ing but stodgy grocer. There never was anything more de- 
licious, and Allan had two cups filled for him and might 
have drunk another had not Nell firmly forbidden him to im- 
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peril his prospects of doing justice to the tempting dinner 
even then in process of preparation. 

The afternoon deepened into dusk and the dusk into night- 
fall with its lighting of lamps and its golden hours of perfect 
happiness by the fireside before, at last, they drifted into sleep 
in each other's arms. 

Thus was begun for Allan, and the dream Nell, an imaginary 
life of unmarred felicity, extending over a period of seven- 
teen years, to my own knowledge, and perhaps much longer, 
for all I know. Every leisure minute of every day thereafter 
was lived out in minute conformity with a fiction which had 
become much more real to him than the few necessary con- 
tacts with actuality he was forced to maintain; and his 
shadowy existence was ordered with a regularity and har- 
mony of design in strange contrast with his behaviour as it 
appeared to the few of us who were privileged to know Allan 
in the flesh. He must not sink into utter uxoriousness. 
Neither he nor Nell must be allowed to deteriorate. There- 
fore, their dream life was not restricted to love-making and 
pleasure excursions, though he was not parsimonious in scat- 
tering these through the months and years which followed. 
In this life, Allan was an author of essays and studies upon 
political, economic and philosophical subjects, and his method 
of perfecting his illusion was, when I discovered it, a source 
to me both of wonder and chagrin. He would make just 
enough preparation by way of study for each article, to satu- 
rate himself in its atmosphere, after which he would actually 
put on paper a portion of his own manuscript sufficient to 
aid him in pretending the whole had been skilfully and 
thoroughly brought to completion. Sometimes a few para- 
graphs were enough for this purpose; on the other hand, 
either because his imagination was duller on other days or 
because, as I suspect, the real Allan became temporarily ab- 
sorbed in the accomplishments of the dream Allan, he would 
carry some literary project more than half through; but he 
never finished any of these writings ! It was so much easier 
to pretend it was accomplished, and had brought him the 
plaudits of the discriminating, and what he valued much 
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more, the adoring smile of Nell and her admiring comment: 

''What a brain youVe got, Allan Conway! and to think 
you never would have used it for anything better than stufi&ng 
stupid law papers into pigeon-holes, if it hadn't been for 
me!'' 

To a crass utilitarian like myself there is something acutely 
distressing in the thought of these hundreds of brilliant frag- 
ments, every one containing the possibilities of remarkable 
achievement, no one brought to the stage where it was more 
than a broken promise of what it might have become. But 
they served Allan's purposes far better than if they had been 
neatly polished and rounded oflf and published in a thick book 
with gilt edges and a steel engraving of the author.— He 
was not seeking the approbation of a negligible world or to 
bring it an enlightenment it did not deserve. He was trying 
to make himself happy and was sure he had succeeded. 

While he was at work at his literary craft, Nell was always 
in his imaginings, silently busied at her own desk in the same 
room. For nothing would satisfy him but that she, too, 
should write the books he knew she had in her. She would 
have been lonely besides, during his long hours of compilation 
and recording of conclusions had he left her td her own de- 
vices. He had much difficulty, at first, in his endeavour to 
persuade her. He liked her chatter, of course, she argued, 
but that was because he loved her. Nobody else would want 
^o read it. It was so inconsequential! He insisted every- 
body would love her if she would let them know her thoughts. 
She made a pretty little pouting mouth. Did he want every- 
body to love hert Couldn't she stir up a wee flame of 
jealousy in him, if only as a token of his own affection t 

He thereupon supplied other tokens, jjut remained obdurate 
in his urgings, and at last, she yielded to his wishes, as the 
dream Nell always did, proving, if proof were needed, how 
little of realism there was in Allan's poetic strain. 

Of course, Nell's books, so far as they actually took shape 
in black and white, had to flow from the same pen which 
wrote Allan's essays; but here an odd quirk manifested itself 
in the unfolding of his visionary mechanism. Her manu- 
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scripts were far less sketchy, much more consecutive, than 
those he prepared for himself. It may have been that he re- 
quired more definiteness in eking out his image of Nell as an 
author, than was needful in his own case. Or his twisted, 
suppressed passion may have found an outlet in elaborating 
with loving deftness each detail of the expression of her per- 
sonality. If none of her books were ever made ready for 
publication, it would have required only a few months of 
constant application to send three of them to the press. Curi- 
ous books they would have been, too ! — intimate, (too intimate, 
if anything) — quick-witted, with occasional flashes of i)ercep- 
tion not often found in works written in so light a vein, and 
always interesting, although without incident. Were I to say 
they had a reminiscent flavour of an Americanized Anatole 
France, I should perhaps be accused of extravagance, yet I 
can give no better indication of them. It was not my own 
fortune to meet Eleanor Qwynn, but I could never be per- 
suaded the style or the matter of these writings was char- 
acteristic of the real Nell; but, (and this to me is the signifi- 
cant part) they were not representative of Allan, either. He 
created for his. dream-Nell another form of phrasing, a differ- 
ent philosophy, a widely separated basis of preliminary educa- 
tion from his own ! 

The imaginary life was not all one of labour, by any means. 
She sang to him when he was pensive; they read aloud each 
to the other all the books which were dear to them, and now 
Allan found it possible to interest her in the works at which 
she had scofifed in the days of the Little House between the 
Trees. 

Often they rambled through the woods of their garden, and 
there were countless little journeys made with the omission 
of no possible circumstance of enjoyable comradeship to every 
place worth their inspection he could imagine. 

At first, these flittings were made only to nearby points — 
to Great Falls, to the Severn, to the mountains of Western 
Maryland, and the splendid stretches of water on the lower 
Chesapeake, and he observed rigidly all the demands of time 
and space. If they were going to camp over-night among the 
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hills along the upper Potomac, in the tent he brought with 
him, he would calculate exactly how many hours it would 
require to reach Cumberland and how long the drive from 
that town to his camping site would take. — The episode 
would consume of the real Allan's time precisely what it 
would have occupied had he done what he improvised. After 
awhile, with cautious timidity, he began to cheat, and found 
it did no harm at all. It was as easy to spend the evening in 
Paris or Edinburgh as in Annapolis, and if his fascinating 
projects for the following day made it desirable, they would 
breakfast at the House of Illusion, although they had left 
the Comedie Fran^aise only a few minutes before the stroke 
of midnight ! 

This ability to tamper with the rigid laws of distance and 
duration introduced a new element in the round of interesting 
happenings in the House of Illusion. Allan had heretofore 
been forced to confine their imagined lavish entertaining to 
the reception of interesting men and women who lived in 
Baltimore or Washington. Of course, there must be a multi- 
tude of guests, for the real Nell had been pre-eminent as an 
accomplished hostess and he would wish to see her display her 
graceful art now in a much higher degree of perfection; the 
dream-Nell, however, unlike her less ethereal sister, received 
only such visitors as commended themselves to Allan's taste. 
And after he had learned to abolish the clock and the train 
or boat's limitations of speed, the whole world furnished them 
with delightful dinner partners and week-end sojourners. — 
If a man in Home, or a woman in Christiania wrote a book 
which seemed worth-while, or if a statesman in Parliament 
delivered a speech which appealed to Allan, forthwith was 
the lucky mortal bidden to partake of the hospitality the 
illusory Nell knew how to offer so graciously. Nor were these 
invitations ever declined, any more than one refuses an hon- 
orary degree from Oxford or a nomination as candidate for 
the Presidency ! I fancy few of us have listened to table-talk 
as illuminating and as full of charm and wisdom as Allan 
enjoyed every week of his dream life ! 

As a corollary of all this entertaining, the pair had hosts of 
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return visits to pay in England and on the Continent as well 
as in America, and you will begin to understand why Allan 
learned to resent, fiercely, unnecessary intrusions forced on 
him by the work-«-day world in which he was only a shabby 
law-clerk with a series of assumed names. His life was so 
congested with all the delightful occurrences he wove out of 
the imagery of his mind that he was literally pressed for time 
for his visits to Cotton's office and Cassington's, and event- 
ually to mine. 

It must have been about this time that Allan and Nell went 
through the form of a ceremony of marriage. It might have 
been dated earlier had the thought occurred to Allan, but it 
had escaped him altogether, which furnishes some indication 
as to the importance he attached to the Holy Institution ; now, 
however, with all these distinguished guests to receive and to 
visit in their turn, it removed a slight source of constraint to 
be able to speak of Nell as **my wife.*' So he inspired the 
forgotten Richard — ^whom he could easily have killed oflf had it 
been worth the effort — ^to secure a decorous and unheralded 
divorce in some distant State and went with Nell to Washing- 
ton where a valid marriage could be contracted without the 
incumbrance of a clergyman — ^the reincarnated Lady by this 
time having been liberated from most of the shackles of her 
superstitious reverence for religious creeds and observances. 
A mere matter of convenience this truckling to a convention 
about wedlock! Neither of them felt any need for external 
sanction in the sacredness of their union. Still some of these 
English churchmen, and New England Senators were, in spite 
of their scholarship, amusingly Puritanical — ^to say nothing of 
their wives ! Therefore, why cavil at «a trifling formality I 

In this elaborate counterfeit life of unclouded harmony of 
interest, of perfect intimacy of mind and spirit — ^working, 
playing and thinking in the most delicately blended unison 
with the woman he loved and who loved him, the years went 
by. He invested the narrative he unrolled from his scroll 
from day to day with almost nothing of dramatic incident. 
There were no perils, no hair-breadth escapes, no grim ob- 
stacles to overcome. He needed no such artificial condim^its 
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to give zest to the happy existence he created. It some times 
did seem to him he was painting his picture all in lights and 
with no shadows, but he pushed the thought aside. Why be 
wretched if only for an hour to gratify a theory of art! In- 
cident yes ! plenty of it, he would invent, but nothing to bring 
him sadness or apprehension ! 

The Real Allan had endured of these more than a fair 
measure. The Allan who was the Maker of Wondrous Dreams 
should, like a sun-dial, know only the sunny hours ! 

The primal curse, indeed, was a hard^ip in his nicely 
wrought plans. Since he was forced to earn his br^ad by the 
sweat of his brow there were hours every month when a rude 
interruption must occur in the enactment of his drama, but 
he learned without great strain to accommodate himself to 
this disagreeable necessity. Nearly all men in the practical 
world of bread and butter find themselves under a stem com- 
pulsion at stated intervals of bidding good-bye to well-loved 
wives or sweethearts and hastening oflf to dusty market places 
and work-shops. Some of us are constrained to do this every 
secular morning of our lives, and to return at nights only 
when we are toq spent and languid for the blitheness and 
vigour of the highest companionship we might otherwise at^ 
tain. Allan, until he made a slight additional concession in 
my favour, devoted to the common order of toil but six half- 
days in every month, so he was free to spend with his dream 
wife all the rest of his life, for his imagined work, you will 
remember, was performed in her presence. 

A cynic — but never I ! — ^might be prone to consider gravely 
whether they could have spent together so many continuous 
hours of unmarred peace had the wife — ^however wise, witty 
and adored — ^been made of flesh and blood instead of nebulous 
vapour ! However that may be, Allan, although he did some- 
times wander off into the actual world on other missions than 
those pertaining to bread winning, as in the case, for example, 
of his friendship with me, invariably departed from his dream 
Princess reluctantly and returned with eager impatience. 

The part of it all which astonishes me most, I believe, is 
the duality of consciousness the man preserved, apparently 
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not because he made any special attempt to retain a grip on 
the real, but merely because it happened so. — It would have 
seemed natural to me that he should gradually have found 
himself altogether submerged in his life among the beings his 
fancy evoked, and that he would have become unable to deal 
rationally with all concrete problems. 

As it really worked out, when he bade farewell to his Lady 
of Enchantment, explaining how prosy affairs of business tore 
him from her side, he took down town with him far less of 
the atmosphere of his Fairy Land than you and I carry of 
our less fantastic hcmies. I have dwelt on his consummate 
skill as a man of law. For his duties connected with Cotton's 
office and Cassington's he absorbed with great speed and little 
effort as much of the new decisions and enactments as he 
needed. When his interest was aroused he could drive a 
shrewd bargain. When people took advantage of him it was 
not because he was outwitted, but because he did not care ; he 
perceived what they were about but treated their Liliputian 
knavery with tolerant contempt. Since he had been con- 
stituted, against his will, custodian of the fund put at his dis- 
posal by the Gwynns, he administered it with such care and 
adroitness as to cause it with its accretions of income to double 
its original value. His own living expenses were adjusted to 
his few needs in such a way as to give him a small margin of 
saving every year. He put himself to this degree of care 
because he was not minded to have his vital business of living 
a poetic idyll disturbed by vulgar anxieties about dollars and 
pennies. 

When he thought it worth the concentration it required, he 
could even dress himself decently as I was to learn in the 
last weeks of our friendship ; but usually it did not seem im- 
I>ortant. 

He could be cool and sagacious in the midst of a baffling 
confusion of important business issues, quick at spying out 
the weakness of the opponents of the men he was advising, 
and dexterous in executing on their behalf the most expert 
devices ; but not for long at a time. 

After a few hours of any such use of wergy, a fit of ab- 
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straction would descend upon liim. I could not understand it 
then, but now I know he was becoming homesick for the 
House of Illusion and the fair Ladye who w;as waiting there 
to welcome him. When he descended into the Courts and the 
busy streets, when he let me come to his rooms to enjoy his 
companionship he was, after all, only submitting to detentions 
from the home he loved and the life which embodied all his 
cherished interests. 

Deep as my affection grew for Allan, and although I cannot 
but hope it woke some answering echo in him, I know now I 
was nothing more to him than an intruder — a well-loved in- 
truder, I dare to trust, like your little son when he makes his 
way with a noisy drum, or a bruised forehead into the study 
where you are at grips with some important problem — ^but 
still an intruder. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN the fabric Allan wove of a well-rounded life of happi-^ 
ness and love in his Land of Heart 's Desire there was one 
ugly flaw. In his piecing together of the vision and the 
reality there was a spot which marred the symmetry and 
beauty of his design. If this were not a record of the elusive 
thing we name Truth, in our uncertainty as to which phases 
of conduct make for evil and which for a good disguised as 
evil, it would be the part of charity, perhaps, to ignore it 
altogether. — If the tale had been told by me when first I 
meant to tell it, when I was troubled with few misgivings as 
to the difference between right and wrong — I should have 
omitted it, but not now ! 

It must, then, be frankly admitted that when Allan first 
created his Lady of Dreams, partly in the image of Nell 
Qwynn, partly in that of the Nell he had always hoped she 
might become, she did not fulfil his every need. He could 
see her in all her manifold charms, he could hear her voice 
repeating the phrases he wished to hear — ^the ones he put into 
her mouth. She went where he bade her anft came when he 
called — ^but every now and then he would fall a prey to the 
fierce overmastering waves of hunger for the actual woman he 
had known and lost ; he craved the physical touch of her, the 
softness and warmth of her skin, the delicate pressure of her 
lips, her rounded arms about him, the burden of her beau- 
tifully-moulded body in his clasp! When such thoughts as- 
sailed him he was, for the period of its duration, miserably 
conscious of the ethereal mist of which his Divinity had been 
shaped. There were scores of women in the world awaiting 
his nod of welcome; they meant nothing to him; he wanted 
this one. An attempt to practise a deceit upon himself had 
brought him only a sense of disgust and a fleeting loss of 
lustre in the glowing colours of his dream. So he formed the 
practice when such gusts of passion swept down upon him of 
profiting by the example of his own wretched father. As in 
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the days Allan had spent at the disreputable hotel on Pratt 
Street immediately after his great catastrophe, he sought 
oblivion in deliberate intoxication — ^not in the mild glow of 
mere exhilaration, but in a drunkenness carried to the degree 
of stupor. An exception to all rules, Allan reversed the 
usual course of the narcotic addict. He never grew to cherish 
any great fondness for whiskey for its own sake ; it served in 
his case, a single utilitarian purpose ; and his unusual reaction 
to it was the more striking because as the years went by, the 
periods of stress and longing, for which the drink was his 
remedy, grew further and further apart and more easily sus- 
ceptible of mastery. His intellectual and spiritual compan- 
ionship with his Nell of the Waking Dream ultimately at- 
tained such proportions as to fill his entire horizon, and in 
the years I knew him, his over-indulgence in alcohol was an 
occurrence of such rarity and secrecy that I never suspected 
it, and learned about it at the end, with all the rest of his 
hidden life. Still, I believe he never quite arrived at that 
state of permanent calm which would have caused him to 
abandon this form of dissipation completely. In the progress 
of his life of the imagination it was his method to ignore 
this phase of his actual behaviour altogether. It was a thing 
mentioned only on one occasion in the House of Illusion. 
With that single exception, its mistress was never informed 
of it at all. The occurrence which induced Allan to mention 
in his imaginary life this mortifying actual experience was, 
in many respects, important for him in its results. Because 
of it, he accepted without further protest his custody of the 
Gwynn fund; it caused the longest absence he ever endured 
from the House of Illusion ; and in the fancied reconciliation 
with his Wife of Shadows, which brought the episode to an 
end, by some devious and unexplainable psychic process, he 
lost nearly all of his persistent, but never admitted, feeling 
of grievance against the real Nell. 

It happened about two years after he had brought his Ladye 
to live in the Enchanted Garden. In those earlier days, he 
had been at no great pains to hide his vice from the observa- 
tion of any one who might care to note what he did. His 
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lapses, at the very start when they were most frequent, were 
usually separated by intervals of several months, and it was 
then his custom during the days when he thus abandoned him- 
self to debauch, to leave his lodgings and wander wherever his 
drunken caprice might lead him. It led him more than once 
into queer places — sometimes into dangerous ones — and on the 
particular morning which involved these vital transitions in 
both of Allan's lives — ^he woke to find himself lying in bed in 
a strange room, conscious of an aching bruise on his right arm 
and a deep scratch above his eyebrow. He had no idea how 
he came to be there, and he locked around examining his en- 
vironment with a querulous curiosity. He would have pre- 
ferred opening his eyes in another kind of room. This was 
tawdry and garish. The wall was papered in a dull red 
and overburdened with pictures — ^highly-coloured representa- 
tions of classical and modem young women in postures clearly 
intended to be seductive, but achieving nothing more than a 
mild vulgarity. The furniture was upholstered in plush of 
a pattern in which greens and yellows predominated in a 
manner trying to the disordered digestion of a gentleman who 
had been taking gross liberties with his alimentary canal. 
The windows, which were apparently hermetrically sealed, 
opened upon a street so narrow as to be little more than an 
alley, and draped over the arms and backs of chairs and 
sofas, there were odds and ends of feminine garments which 
appeared anything but immaculate even to his cursory inspec- 
tion. 

By way of climax, there was seated on the edge of the bed 
a woman diaphanously clad, looking down at him with a stare 
of inquisitive disapprobation. There was no incongruity be- 
tween the girl and her background. She also, AUaa decided, 
was cheap, coarse and designed to appeal to uncultivated 
tastes. There was too much paint on her cheeks and lips. 
It looked grotesque in the merciless daylight. Her hair, in 
spite of its morning f rowziness, showed traces of a coiffure of 
exaggerated absurdity ; her hands were too large and too red, 
and her feet and ankles were thick and peasant-like; never- 
theless, he concluded indiflferently, if some one would scrub 
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her face, and twist her hair into some semblance of restrained 
decency, and give her a course of instruction in the elements 
of fastidiousness, she would be rather pretty in a weak, in- 
effectual fashion. Her face, if one forgot the rouge, wasn't 
bad, in spite of the mouth which tended to sag when she was 
in repose, and to fix itself in a hard straight line when she 
roused herself. Her hair was unbleached which, in itself, ar- 
rested his attention, and it was of a singularly good tint of 
auburn. Where the blotches of paint had not disfigured her, 
her skin had the attractive quality which often accompanies 
hair of a reddish hue, and her eyes were very dark. Stupid 
eyes they were, but kind. Allan was sure they reminded him 
of a pair he had seen before and after racking his memory, 
identified their resemblance to those of the cow he had un- 
willingly conducted to and from her grazing spot in his boy- 
hood days in Virginia. The discovery seemed to him humor- 
ous, and he smiled. 

"What are you laughing att" the girl demanded, with a 
bit of asperity. 

"You wouldn't understand," he assured her, tactlessly. 
She shrugged her bare shoulders, and looked at him as though 
to suggest it was his cue to say something she could understand 
without further delay. 

Allan was not too simple and guileless to know exactly what 
kind of place he had found as a harbour and what sort of a 
girl was the one at his side. He lifted himself to a sitting 
posture, resting his weight on the injured elbow and allowing 
an involuntary cry of pain and surprise to escape him as he 
felt its twinge. 

"Would you be so good," he asked in his most courtly 
fashion, "to explain to me how I happened to get here and 
what's the matter with my arm and head!" 

"Are you trying to make fun of me t " the girl asked crossly. 

"Nothing is further from my mind," he affirmed gravely. 
"I haven't the faintest recollection of what I did last night 
after going into Tooney's and ordering a second drink there. 
I don 't recall having seen you before. Did I ask you to bring 
me home with yout" 
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The girl laughed unpleasantly. This man was indicating 
rather bluntly in his superior manner that he would never 
have chosen her for a playmate unless he had been too drunk 
to know what he was doing ; and she did not like it ! She was 
used to brutal treatment from men who could pay lavishly for 
the insults they found pleasure in dealing out to a girl, but 
a man who wore such clothes and gave every evidence of being 
nothing but a broken-down wreck of a former gentleman who 
had managed for once to get hold of a little money for a night 
of riot I He had no business to behave like that, particularly 
to some one who'd been good to him! 

'*No! you didn't pick me up!" she told him. *'You 
couldn't ask anybody anything. You sure had gone your 
limit. — See if none of it don't come back to you ! You were 
in Tooney's and so was I, and somebody started a scrap, and 
then a man ran in and hollered the cops were coming, and 
we all piled out. You couldn't hardly walk and when you 
reached the steps you stumbled and fell down the whole 
flight. Then they all were leaving you to lay there for the 
cops to find but I heard you mutterin' something — " 

She stopped as though ashamed of her fit of sentimentality. 

** Anyhow," she continued defiantly, **I wasn't going to 
leave you there to get run in and have them put the whele 
thing on you in the morning when you wouldn't be able to 
tell it was a damn lie, so I quick got a hack driver and the 
two of us put you inside, and brought you here." 

He nodded. In a nebulous fashion he did recall now 
snatches of the confusion and excitement. He presumed she 
was telling the truth, at least in its essentials. 

"You were really very kind to me; you did me a good 
turn!" he stated heartily. *'I must have been a great nui- 
sance to you — and expense, too. There was the hack and 
all!" 

He stretched out his arm to the chair next to the bed where 
most of his clothing was piled, and made a hasty search of 
his pockets. He found there only five one-dollar bills, though 
he had left his lodgings with more than fifty. The girl was 
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watching him narrowly, not yet decided whether to be abusive 
or plausible. 

'*I had meant/' he said quietly, **to straighten out with 
you, but there's less money here than I thought.'' 

** That's every cent you had!" she protested vehemently. 
**I paid the hack man out of my own money !" 

He continued to rummage through his garments, without 
a word of belief or denial. ' 

** Honest to Gawd! that's the truth!" she insisted when his 
lack of response began to wear on her nerves. **If you think 
you can make trouble for a girl you say, yourself, did you a 
good turn — trying to — " 

**My dear child — " he interrupted, ** don't excite yourself! 
I never said anything to make you think I supposed you 
touched my money. If you had, you would have been quite 
welcome to it. I owed it to you anyhow, for the hack and 
for the trouble you took. I 'm only sorry I can 't find any : — 
but you needn't be afraid I'm going to let you lose. When 
I'm dressed I'll get some more and come back and give it to 
you. ' ' 

The girl looked at him, trying to decide what his game 
was. Of course, he didn't have any more money. You could 
look at him and see that. And he didn't believe her story, 
either; she was sure of that. If he'd been one of those **rich 
guys," as she would have phrased it, she'd have been con- 
vinced he was willing to lose the money, rather than endure 
any further annoyance ; but this chap had nothing to lose by 
scandal. And, of course, he was never coming back with more 
money. That was nothing but soft talk ! 

Meanwhile, he put out his hand to her. 

'*I want to thank you," he said, exactly as if she'd been a 
grande dame in a drawing room, instead of a slattenly crea- 
ture with bare shoulders and tumbled hair, sitting on the 
edge of his bed — "you must be very kind to have cared what 
became of me." 

She was somewhat embarrassed for all her sophistication, 
or maybe, just because of it, as she took the hand he offered. 
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He held it a second and she was able to frame an explanation. 
Perhajls he was going to make love to her. This might be his 
method of beginning. There were thousands of different 
waySy and some people were certainly queer. This chap was 
evidently what she would term a ** scholar.'' But he wasn't 
making love at all. He gave the hand a little pat, as though 
he were sorry for her, and released it. That didn't harmon- 
ize with anything else. He couldn 't be one of those ' * goody- 
goodies," who went around preaching at girls, and telling 
them how sure they were to end in Hell. His thorough-going 
drunkenness of the night before, and his pleasant acceptance 
of her dubious story about the money ruled that out; if he'd 
been that sort, he'd have set in to make things hot for her — 
rating her soundly, even if he were too cautious to call for 
the police. He was an enigma ; every time he spoke he said 
something funny. 

**I hate to disturb you," he was announcing now — **but if 
you could let me have this room to myself a minute, I think 
I'll get up and dress!" 

She laughed again — the same grating, unpleasant laugh. 

*'You can get up," she jeered, *'I won't hurt you; I 
wouldn't for the world do anything to hurt Mama's precious 
boy even if he was naughty last night!" 

He did not smile at her ; neither did her ridicule cause him 
to show any sign, either of anger or mortification. It vexed 
her to note how little power she seemed to have to stir any 
emotion in him. 

**0f course," he said, **if I'm really putting you out, I'm 
in no hurry. I know I'm being a nuisance." 

She snatched a loose wrapper from the nearest chair, flung 
it around her and went to the door. 

"Thank you ever so much," was his grave acknowledg- 
ment, "I'm coming back shortly. Shall I find you in this 
roomt Under what name shall I ask for you!" 

She was certain he was lying about coming back, but she 
supposed it was as well to be done with him as quickly as 
possible. There was nothing more to be had from him. 

"You needn't con^e back," she answered curtly, "I don't 
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want your money and as soon as you're gone, I'm going to 
sleep ! I 'm tired ! " 

"I shan't keep you long," he .replied, ''111 be back in an 
hour. You were going to tell me your name." 

** Pearl — ^they call me Pearl Snow," she informed him sul- 
lenly. 

**A11 right then. Pearl," he said, and she closed the door 
behind her. 

Allan dressed and went in search of a barber who made him 
as presentable as possible before he found his way to his bank. 
The idea of breakfast made no appeal to him whatever, so he 
had not greatly underestimated the length of his absence when 
he knocked at the door of Pearl's room. Beceiving no answer, 
he turned the knob. The door was unlocked so he walked in 
without more ceremony. Evidently the girl had not even con- 
sidered the possibility of his return. She was lying in bed, 
sound asleep. Allan crossed the room and stood there watch- 
ing her. In her slumber, she looked young and rather pitiful 
in her weak, ineflfectual way. She had braided her hair in 
two thick plaits and removed the paint from her face and lips. 
By contrast, she looked even paler than she was, very tired, 
rather hopeless, a fragment of human kind condemned as the 
price of living to prey on others, without being furnished 
adequate weapons. 

Allan stooped, intending to place a roll of bills beneath 
her hand and slip away, when an incautious movement re- 
sulted in the scraping of a chair against the floor and he 
turned to find the bovine eyes wide open and staring at 
him. 

**So you did come back!" she murmured. 

*'Yes," — ^he responded, '*I've brought you a little present. 
I wish it were more. You did a very kind thing and I'm not 
trying to pay you. But I'd like you to have it." 

He laid on the coverlet five ten-dollar notes and taking her 
hand he placed in her palm a tiny gold quarter-eagle. 

' ' This is for luck ! " he explained gently. * * Some one will 
do you a good turn, before long." 

Her mouth assumed a strained expression. 
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"I don't want your money/' she reiterated — ^not knowing 
exactly why she should be such a fool. 

*'I should like you to have it," he said again. **It would 
have caused me no end of trouble if I'd waked this morning 
in a police station. When you helped me you couldn't know 
if I could repay you or not. Why shouldn't you take what 
I want to give you t ' ' 

She turned her face away from him. 

*'I guess you're a good sport," she concluded, her voice a 
little muffled by the pillow. **You know, all right, why I 
don't want your money!" 

'*Yes," he acquiesced, simply, *'I knew that all along. It 
didn't make any diflference. So now that I tell you I knew, 
there's all the more reason why you shouldn't hesitate." 

She rolled over again, till her eyes met his. 

**How could you tell?" she inquired, curiously. If there 
was a flaw in her technique, she ought to be advised of it. 

**I used to have a job once that taught me to see when 
people weren't telling the truth!" 

**Then when you knew I'd taken your money and lied to 
you, why did you want to give me more?" she persisted. '*Is 
it because you expect to come here again!" 

''I had never thought of doing that," he told her as plough 
he were obliged to speak the truth but didn 't want to be too un- 
complimentary. 

* * I 'd like you to, ' ' was her unabashed invitation. ' * I think 
you're a good sport. Don't you like met" 

It took no great experience at evasion to answer this with- 
out much injury to veracity. 

'*Why should I have come back this morning. Pearl, if I 
didn 't t " he parried. 

"Then if I like you and you like me — " she went on using 
the refrain of a music-hall song then in the heyday of popular- 
ity, "why," she made a little gesture of hospitality, "there 
isn't any reason why you shouldn't stay — or come back to- 
night if you're busy now!" 

He looked down at her with the sober earnestness she had 
found disconcerting from the beginning.. She realized with 
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a start that she had let him see her without equipping herself 
with the paraphernalia of her trade and he probably could 
not fully appreciate her possibilities. 

''Don't you think I'm good-looking t" she demanded, with 
real anxiety in her tones. 

He smiled at her. 

** Indeed," he hastened to say, "I had no idea how pretty 
you were till I came back and saw you — " 

He hesitated. He didn't want to make an offensive refer- 
ence to her barbarous *' make-up"; but she understood. 

*'You like me better this way!" she exclaimed, incredu- 
lously. 

''Why, of course," he declared, "and when you talk like 
you're doing now, instead of the tough way you did this morn- 
ing. Why do you! You can speak as well as any one !" 

"Most men would think I was putting on airs," she in- 
formed him ; then she added : "But if you say so, I'll always 
fix myself like this for you and cut out the rough talk! I 
can do it, you know, I've been to high school." There was 
an absurdly pathetic quality of boasting in her attempt to 
prove even to this wreck of a bookman her ability to meet and 
deal with every species of man in his own way. But he did 
not smile. It made him more serious than ever. 

"I knew you had," he retorted. "I can tell." 

Her eyes, now big interrogation marks, continued to look 
up at him. They asked plainly: "Don't you like me well 
enough to stay here today t I like you. I have nearly a 
hundred dollars of yours. You might have treated me harshly 
and you were nice to me instead. I'm sorry I robbed you 
and lied to you, but I did help you out of a scrape ! I want 
to keep you here; I don't want you to go. Why don't you 
want met Other men seem to. Is it because you think I'm 
not good enough for you!" 

He was acutely aware of a deep sympathy for the girl — 
she looked so little and helpless as she lay there, a derelict, 
like himself, silently begging for something like a companion- 
ship which should be less crassly a matter of bargain and sale 
than those wh^ch were the staple of her experience. 
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"Pearl/' he began, trying to put it as compassionately as 
he could, *'I'm afraid IVe given you the wrong idea of me. 
Things like last night! — ^I don't do them very often." 

**0h, I knew you weren't a regular rounder," she inter- 
rupted, "but, still—" 

In his turn he interrupted her. 

"No, I'm not! And I haven't much money, either. I'm 
a sort of bookworm, not much good to any one ; only once in 
a long while, like yesterday, I get drunk and then I don't 
know what I'm doing. But most of the time, I do nothing 
but sit around alone, studying and reading — " 

"But then," she broke in eagerly, "when you want a 
change — ^you must want some woman — " she stopped, seeing 
she was making no impression at all. 

"You think I'm not fit for you, that's it," she said angrily. 
* * You think I 'm like the dirt you tread on ! " 

He picked up the hand that was too red and big, and 
pressed it gently. 

"You know better than that, girl," he said. 

This time she was less shrill and more mournful. 

"You do think your kind is sort of above women like me. 
I could see it when you first woke up this morning. I guess 
you're right, too, for all your getting drunk and falling down 
steps. But then why cQd you come back with the money 
when you knew I'd paid myself oncet" 

"I think you're unhappy," he stated quietly. "I wanted 
to give you a lift." 

"Are you trying to preach at met" she asked sharply. 

"Do I look like a man with a right to preach f" was his 
own question. "I don't know much about what's right or 
wrong. I'm only wondering if you wouldn't be happier do- 
ing something else. Do you like thist" he waved an arm 
comprehensively. 

"I hate it," she admitted. "Every one treats you like a 
dog and you have to pretend to be grateful for the bones they 
throw you." 

He gave her a swift look of inquiry. Maybe her eyes were 
not a fair index of her ability, or maybe she had only over- 
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heard some other girl say that, and remembered it. An3rway, 
it was something to have known it was worth storing in one's 
memory. 

**Why do you stick to it?" he suggested. ** There must be 
other things!*' 

**IVe tried them," she said wearily. '*I'm not good at 
them. Or at this, either. I don't do well. I couldn't even 
keep you here when you were asleep in my bed!" 

**How old are you. Pearl!" he plunged on recklessly, won- 
dering what could be done for such a wistful bit of wreck- 
age. 

'* Twenty-one," — she named her age as though she didn't 
expect him to believe her. **I guess I look older, but it's the 
truth." 

**I know," — ^he said. **I told you I can tell, and you don't 
look older when you're like this. How long have you been 
at this game!" 

**Over a year now," — she was accepting his examination 
with the acquiescence of a witness under a duty of replying 
promptly and accurately. 

''What made you!" 

*'0h, I always lie about that when men ask me," she vol- 
unteered. **They seem to expect it." 
I don't," he aflBumed. 

No," she agreed. **Well, the only reason was I couldn't 
seem to get along at anything else. I'd start all right but 
I'd never manage. Here every one manages somehow, for 
a while." 

**I'd like to help you, Pearl," he told her, "indeed I would 
if I knew how! By the way, your name isn't really Pearl!" 

'*No— " she said. 

"Don't make me call it to you then," he ordered. "I 
don't like it. It sounds like a label. What's your own name 
— ^not the last one if you don't want to tell it, but the first!" 

"Mary." 

"Well, Mary," he announced, ** suppose I were a fairy god- 
father and could give you whatever you wanted. What would 
you ask for!" 
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"I'd like to be married to a man who'd be good to me/* 
she answered promptly and frankly. 

"Didn't you ever have a chance?" 

"Do you think I'd be doing this if I had!" she asked. 
"The only men who ever asked me to marry them couldn't 
make enough to take care of themselves." 

"Maybe you didn't wait long enough," he ventured. 

"Maybe not, but I had to be doing something while I 
waited," was her extenuation. 

He began again. 

"^ell, Mary, it seems to me I'm not a first-class god-father. 
I can't get you a husband, but I think I could find you a job 
if you want it — most any kind. What do you say?" 

"I couldn't hold it," she predicted. "Just a couple of 
weeks — and hete I'd be again." 

"Is there nothing then you can think of except getting 
married?" he urged; "there must be something." 

But she shook her head. 

' * A man wouldn 't have to marry me, ' ' she argued. * * There 
isn't much I'd want, and I know I could please a man if lie 
took a fancy to me — ^keep a home for him — " 

Allan's glance roved around the unkempt room and she 
Was not too dull to see and interpret what he was thinking. • 

"I know — " she admitted, "but this doesn't count! Why 
should any one bother about cleaning up here! I could do 
it. I'd be so glad to be done with going around and giggling 
and making eyes when you're as blue as hell and trying to 
jolly men you hate — oh, I'm sick of it. I always hated it 
and every night makes it worse!" 

"But you think you'd be happy with one man," he 
prompted, "whether you liked him particularly or not!" 

"I'd like him if he was good to me; why not!" 

He continued to ponder her problem, but she had attacked 
it herself in her less subtle fashion and was ready with a 
solution. 

"Say, wouldn't you want to take me home with you?" she 
pleaded, as though it were th§ most usual and least complex 
transaction in the world. "You told me you sit around all 
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day and read. I won't get in your way. I'll be quiet when 
you want me to, and I'll be waiting for you when you're 
tired of your books, and I can cook for you, and tidy up your 
place. It wouldn't cost much to keep me — ^honest! and if 
you didn't like it, I'd go away without making any trouble 
for you ! Won 't you try it ? Mr .—Mr.— 1 ' ' 

*' Blake," Allan supplied, absent-mindedly, while the girl 
who had just been taught a name by which to call him went 
on with her exposition of her qualifications for a place in his 
home and his affections. 

**You can't tell till you've tried, how much I could make 
you like having me; I'd do just> the things you'd want, all 
the time. I won't be noisy or set your neighbours to watch- 
ing me. I can keep quiet better than any woman you know. 
There 'd never be anything you told me I wouldn't do. And 
you said you thought I was pretty. I could be prettier still 
when I found out what you wanted me to wear and how you'd 
like me to fix my hair. I'd never have any of the men or 
girls around here coming in to see me. I wouldn't even let 
them know where I was! And it wouldn't cost you much — 
hardly any more than now. Won't you try me — just a week 
or two — ^to see if you wouldn't want to keep on!" 

There were tears in the brown bovine eyes. She had been 
instructed well enough to know that while all men proclaim 
their hatred of weeping women, they usually comply with 
lachrymose demands, unless there is an accompaniment of loud, 
raucous sobs, driving the sensitive male from the room. Pparl 
—or Mary — was not committing this solecism. 

Allan looked down on her contemplatively. By all accepted 
rules, she should present to him an overpowering temptation, 
lying there begging him to accept her as a sort of serf -girl. 
Implicit obedience she was pledging — she would comply in- 
stantly with every order and make love to him in the bar- 
gain ; the whole girl — body and soul — ^was to be had at a rate 
ridiculously cheap. In her own unhappy little form of words 
repeated again and again, '*It won't cost you much!" He 
could become the unqualified owner of this human creature — 
glorious hair, and delicate skin; big hands, clumsy ankles. 
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smattering of lower High School education — ^her vulgarity, 
her trick of pilfering, her craving for security and careless 
petting — all of her and her twenty-one wasted years — ^he was 
in a position to buy for a few dollars a week. 

And neither she, nor this opportunity to accomplish a 
profitable turn in the human stock market aroused a spark 
of desire in him. He felt nothing but an engulfing passion 
of commiseration, much of which was, in this morning's pro- 
found depression, pity for himself. They were derelicts — he 
and she; he, with his brilliant promise never to be fulfilled; 
she, with her invertebrate inability to cope with the forces 
which were crushing her into a repulsive shape. Neither of 
them would win against the heavy odds they found confront- 
ing them. Was her entreaty then altogether without force! 
If he and his life were waste and worse than waste — as he 
felt today, with his aching head and saddened heart — since 
he had wandered last night from the House of Illusion to go 
reeling through the streets among the lowest dregs of beastial- 
ity, as he had done before and would do again and again, until 
at last with sodden brain and dimmed eyes, he should lose 
for ever the way back to the Dwelling House of Dreams — ^why 
should he not be willing to spend his own expiring flame in 
bringing a ray of light and warmth to this hapless girl on 
the bed, who was incurably dull but had, nevertheless, con- 
trived to compress into her youth no less of wretchedness than 
he, with all his knowledge and his genius f 

She'd be a nuisance, without doubt. He wouldn't enjoy 
having her perpetually near him — needing to have her man- 
ners and her morals and her parts of speech corrected, or 
borne with ; still, there were servants in his present lodgings 
who rasped on his nerves. He could teach her to be unob- 
trusive. He would, as far as possible, dwell apart from her 
in his own Enchanted Land. Would she be much more of 
a trial to him than Cotton or Cassington f And was she alto- 
gether wrong about his own feelings? Whpn he was weary 
and dejected, would it be wholly pleasureless to find a grate- 
ful young girl sitting at his feet, looking up at him adoringly, 
studiously seeking ways to beguile his melancholy — ^making 
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him remember how much he had been her benefactor — always 
anxious to envelop him with her unreasoning, undemanding, 
worshipping love. It would be like owning a pretty, well- 
disciplined, affectionate dog, to be patted kindly on the head 
when one haid nothing better to do-— to be quiet on the hearth- 
rug when one was busy, and at all times to venerate the master 
with illogical devotion. 

She was smiling at Allan now, the studied, much-practiced 
contortion of her mouth, (a standardized form of professional 
allurement) contrasting sharply with the true anxiety in her 
eyes and the tears which had not been feigned. 

"You're thinking of it!" she exclaimed. "You're think- 
ing of trying itt Don't say *no' — 111 be so good to you!" 

"I am thinking of it," he acknowledged, "but I don't 
see why you want it, Mary. You wouldn't have any fun. I 
couldn't take you places and amuse you; nobody comes to 
visit me; I'm afraid I wouldn't like you to go around with 
other people, either. There 'd be nothing for you but sitting 
at home watching me read and write; and mostly, I'm dull 
and not good company. What makes you think you'd like 
itt" 

"I would like it," she persisted. "You don't know! I 
don't want to be taken places. I'm tired, I tell you ! I want 
a place where somebody cares what happens to me! I'm sick 
of worrying to death about where next week's money's coming 
from. Please do it! — ^just for a while — ^if you get tired of 
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She stopped, indicating by her expression that she was 
versed in ways of preventing such an unfortunate happen- 
ing. 

"Then there's another fact," he reminded her; "I said I 
was poor. Did you forget thatt" 

* ' Oh, I knew you hadn 't much money when I first looked at 
you," she said, "but anyhow, you're not tight with it — " 
she corrected herself hurriedly — ^" stingy, I mean. Look 
what you just gave me! You'd never guess what a good 
manager I can be, and this money I've got of yours — that 
would help some, at the beginning!" 
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Unwittingly she had said the right thing. Her willingness 
to east into the treasury of the new venture the spoils she had 
plucked from her prospective partner appealed to his sense 
of the whimsical, and seemed to him touching besides. 

**We'd have thirty dollars a week for everything/' he 
announced. ** Could you keep within that! I'm no man for 
running into debt." 

**\Yhy, we'd be rich!" she exclaimed happily. ''You just 
wait, and watch what I can do." 

She was, then and there, about to spring from the bed, 
treating the debate as at an end, when he waved her back 
with a little detaining motion of his arm. 

**One thing more, Mary, I ought to say to you. I like you, 
I want to help you, but I don't love you." 

He waited to see if she seemed much affected by this. He 
perceived no sign and therefore felt the need of being more 
explicit. ''I love somebody else," he added. 

This time he did succeed in creating an impression. There 
was intense disappointment in her face. 

''You mean you've got a girl already," she translated. He 
shook his hekd impatiently. He wished they spoke the same 
mental language. 

"No," he explained, "nothing like that. It's just some 
one I knew a long time ago, but I still love her. I couldn't 
feel the same to any one else — ^no matter who. I never shall. 
I thought you ought to know. ' ' 

She lay there, trying to read the face of the man into whose 
hands she hoped to deliver herself, attempting to puzzle out 
his inexplicable vagaries. 

"But if you don't see her any more — " she objected — 
' * what difference does it make ? " 

"You're sure it won't make any 4:o youT" 

* ' Why should it f " was her answering question. ' ' I know 
you'll be good to me!" 

He gave a tiny sigh, hoping she would not notice — 

"Very well, then," he ended, "get up and dress yourself, 
and we'll go out and look for some kind of a house. I'll 
have to give up the place I've got now. I couldn't take you 
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there and I don't want you to stay here another night." 

She was childishly happy at his decision and in her grati- 
tude, really appealing. She was voluble in her protestations. 
He was good, really good. Most men didn't give a damn — 
didn't care a bit, she meant — ^what happened to a girl after 
they were through with her; he was different ; how lucky she'd 
been to pick him up last night; it was the luck piece he'd 
brought her which had helped him to make up his mind; she'd 
never part with it — never! and she'd never let him be sorry! 
She knew there were a lot of things she had to learn; but 
she'd find out whatever he wanted without pestering him 
with questions and give them to him. She suddenly grasped 
his hand, pressed it to her bosom and then kissed it. He felt 
a hot flush of humiliation sweep over him to think she should 
do all this merely because he had thirty dollars a week and 
had treated her like a helpful human being. 

** Never mind, child, never mind," he said gently, stroking 
her hair; **you mustn't feel like you owe me too much. You 
may come to think I'm not so good to you, after all." 

But she was totally confident. She wanted to look for the 
new house right away. She wouldn't keep him waiting long. 
She would get right up and dress. Meanwhile, she made no 
move to carry her words into action, and it slowly dawned 
on him that her lessons had already begun and, following his 
own example of delicacy, she was waiting for him to with- 
draw into the other room ! 

*' Shall I wait for you in the room across the hallf" he 
inquired, almost humbly. '*Will I find it empty!" 

**Yes, it's empty!" she responded haltingly. *'It doesn't 
matter to me, but I — ^thought that's what j^u'd like." 

He stroked the glistening hair again. 

*'You are a good girl, Mary," he commended, **and I'm 
going to take care of you and try to make things easy for 
A you." 

'*I knew that all along!" — and this time he found her 
laugh, for all its lack of cultivated modulation, pleasing to 
him. **I'm not very smart, but I do know something about 
men!" 
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She took his hand from her hair and was about to kiss it 
again, bat he resisted. 

"You mustn't do that, Mary; you're not to behave like I 
was your master, you know. " 

He must imbue a habit of self-respect in the girl, so he 
went on although he knew it was not altogether the truth: 

"We're starting out on the same level — equals — sort of 
partners ! ' ' 

' ' Sweethearts ! ' ' she suggested happily, though not aggres- 
sively. He controlled the wry face he felt impelled to make. 
She could never understand, he feared, that he might be 
willing to take her for any other purpose than love-making! 

"In a sense, yes!" he agreed. She was still holding the 
hand he would not let her kiss, and it amazed him to see how 
this woman whom he had found so brazen earlier in the day 
was now almost shy — ^not because of any qualms of modesty — 
but in her anxiety not to displease her newfound owner. 

"Well, then," she asked timidly, "if I mayn't kiss your 
hand, to let you know what I — " she broke her sentence in 
half. "Would you kiss me on the mouth before you got" 

He bent over, yielding his lips to her and she drew him 
down and kissed him with what he felt sure was genuine 
emotion. For his own part, his sense of pity was deeply 
accentuated. He wished he could have felt some warmer 
impulse, if only for the girl's sake, but it simply was not 
there. He raised himself and once more laid his hand caress- 
ingly on the shining hair. 

"Now then, girl," he directed, "I'll be waiting for you. 
Let's get away from here as soon as we can." 

And he turned and left her to make herself ready for her 
great adventure. 

When she made her appearance, he was relieved to find her 
vaunted knowledge of men was not wholly without basis. 
In spite of her haste, she had patently dressed for him, and 
she had not forgotten his preference for the unobtrusive. 
How she got these clothes together, he could not imagine. 
Some of them were not her own; that was easy to see, from 
the imperfection of their adjustment to the lines of her figure. 
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He supposed she had borrowed or bought them from the 
landlady or the servants. Anyhow, if they were not perfect 
in their fit, in spite of pins and sketchy alterations, they were 
wholly inoffensive and not unbecoming. She had discarded 
the rouge and powder, and under a wide*brimmed black hat, 
her auburn hair was coiled simply and effectively. Her long 
skirt hid the thickness of her ankles and her coarse hands 
were covered with a pair of dark gloves. Allan scrutinized 
her carefully. If she could only be given another mouth 
and were taught to take care of her hands and conceal her 
feet, he concluded, she'd be uncommonly pretty. She must 
be exceedingly dull or inept in one way or another to have 
achieved failure when all she had to do to gain success in her 
field of operations was to make the most of her natural at- 
tractions; but now he felt she was entitled to some word of 
praise and he promptly supplied it : 

* * You look very pretty, Mary. I like to look at you ! Don 't 
you know, yourself, how much of an improvement it makes?" 

She bridled with pleasure. 

**I thought it would be what you'd want, "'she informed 
him, adding eagerly, ''but it wouldn't get many of the men 
I pick up. It's too much like what they see at home." 

He gasped, but hastily dragged the discussion back to the 
subject of clothes. 

** We must get a whole lot of things like these," he planned. 
**I don't want you to wear the other kind any more." 

*'No," she agreed with eager submissiveness, *'I won't. 
You see I haven't anybody else but you to please, now! Some 
of mine can be made over, though. That will be a saving. 
I'll send for them when we get settled." 

He took her arm and led her down the narrow staircase 
and without any more delay, they set forth on their quest. 

After looking at several houses they found on North Broad- 
way, facing the strip of green Allan always demanded as a 
border before his window, a little dwelling which was pla- 
carded as being '*To let, furnished" — a rather unusual pro- 
cedure in Baltimore in those days. Allan approved of it 
thoroughly, all the more because it spared him the annoyance 
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and expense of fitting out a new home, while Mary, in her 
present mood, was acquiescent to all suggestions. So he 
drew a check for a month's rent then and there, sent to his 
old lodgings for his effects and to Mary's for her trunk, and 
they took possession immediately. There they lived together 
for six weeks, and though they were weeks Allan never looked 
back upon with anything but distaste, he was constrained 
to admit during this time and afterwards, that Mary, from the 
first day to the last, made an earnest endeavour to perform 
all of her promises. If she did not wholly succeed, she made 
constant progress in the direction she supposed would meet 
his wishes ; and the failure of the experiment was not due to 
any dissatisfaction he felt with her. She could not transform 
herself into a model housekeeper ; her cooking was poor ; and 
her attempts to maintain order worse, but she was always 
striving in an unsystematic way to do better, and Allan, no 
great stickler for neatness himself and flagrantly indifferent 
about food, did not greatly care. She was shiftless about 
money, expending what he gave her improvidently, but she 
was never clamorous for more. If she found her seclusion 
boring — and she undoubtedly did — she made no demands for 
any change of regime. The monotony of their mode of ex- 
istence was a regrettable factor, but one to which she knew, she 
must submit, and she did submit with a good grace, and 
cheerfully. Nor did she annoy Allan with many interrup- 
tions during the hours he indicated were to be free from in- 
trusion. Her mentality and her interest in abstract thought 
or books seemed to him definitely subnormal, but she was 
quick to discover his preferences and his habits, and if they 
happened to demand no constant effort or intensive planning 
on her part, she invariably accommodated herself to his 
wishes, as a matter of course, whether they met her prefer- 
ences or not. At every turn, she shattered some preconceived 
generality he had cherished about women of her calling. She 
never was guilty of outbursts of petulance; she was docility 
itself: he found her humility positively embarrassing. She 
seemed to have developed in this brief period a real affection 
for him. In short, she displayed all the attributes of an 
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ideal servant, except that whatever work she attempted was 
unspeakably badly done. 

Allan did not concern himself much about her plans and 
thoughts, but in his way he was very kind to her, even to the 
extent of contriving amusements and diversions for her now 
and then, and bringing her every week or two some small sum 
of money in addition to her regular allowance to buy herself 
some coveted trinket or article of apparel. None the less, she 
continued to be a stranger to every important phase of his 
life, past and present. 

There was one vital exception to this rule of conduct, how- 
ever. She assumed, as a matter of course, the primary basis 
of a love-relation between herself and Allan. Why else should 
he have brought her here and paid the cost of her mainte- 
nance? What other reason could he have for buying her 
matinee tickets and giving her pretty clothes? While she 
couldn't expect him to show any great ardour toward her — 
wasn't he doing enough for her, always being kind and bring- 
ing home money on Saturdays and never scolding about the 
cooking? — ^he must naturally expect her to make love to him. 
Following this line of reasoning, she did make love to him — 
from the very first — not wholly from a.sense of duty, either — 
and if he had received her advances with the tolerant indiffer- 
ence he actually felt — ^he was well aware how hurt ahd sur- 
prised she would have been. 

Therefore, he accommodated himself to her expectations, 
not with any real enthusiasm, but without definite repug- 
nance. He tried his utmost to make her suppose he considered 
her all that a mistress should be, and she — never keenly an- 
alytical — ^was content to suppose ** dearie," while odd and 
always thinking about something else and not very responsive, 
got along with her about as well — or better, than he would 
have done with any other woman, and naturally, there 'd have 
to be some other woman. 

During these six weeks, however, from the very first night, 
Allan was supremely wretched, all the more because his com-_ 
passion obligated him to allow no hint of it to become visible 
to Mary. His misery had no relation to her insufficiencies. 
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He was, on the contrary, well pleased with her unintelligent 
gratitude and self-effacement, and unobservant of her ineflS- 
ciency. What troubled him was the grievous loss of his 
faculty of weaving his delicious, vivid waking dreams of his 
life with Nell in the Enchanted Land. He could neither ex- 
plain nor repair this break-down in the mechanism of his im- 
agination. He had been able, only a few days before, to 
order the negro maid to finish ** tidying up" his roonf, lock 
the door on her retreating figure, and throw himself on the 
couch to spin the fabric of a glorious walk up the Valley of 
the Patapsco with Nell, without a doubt or hesitation regard- 
ing one word of their sparkling conversation or an incident on 
the way. He had six times every month come home from 
Cotton *s or Cassington's offices to shut himself in, and take 
up the narrative of a dinner party where Nell faced him at 
the other end of the table, with the Right Honourable Herbert 
Asquith on one side and Algernon Swinburne on the other, 
and there would be no fragment of repartee which was not 
more real than Cotton's stupid questions of the same morning; 
but now, he would indicate gently to Mary his wish for quiet 
and when she had slipped uncomplainingly from the room, he 
would strive in vain to evoke his magic pictures. Sometimes 
he would be rewarded by a momentary gleam only to watch 
it fade out into commonplace surmises about Mary's where- 
abouts and whether she wasn't being bored to distraction and 
if he hadn't been curt to the girl, sending her out of the room 
like a punished child — and a host of similar absurdities. For 
a week, he tried the experiment of renting a room in another 
section of the city and spending the days there by himself. 
Still the charm would not work. The intensity and starkness 
of this contact with a pulsing human problem had blunted his 
delicate perceptions of a world of spirits and creatures of the 
mind. If he had been in love with Mary, if she stirred his 
imagination, he could have understood the flight of his more 
ethereal life of visions; but he knew he was not in love with 
her; her presence and her caresses were endured, not sought. 
He was trying to be kind to her and the punishment following 
in the train of his good deed outraged his sense of justice. 
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He sought artificial devices for attempting to stimulate his 
comatose fancy ; he made actual visits to the places he in- 
tended using in his dream-life ; he made a furtive pilgrimage 
to the House between the Trees, another to the brook-side in 
the Park ; he compelled himself to write chapter after chapter 
in Nell's book, only to tear up the pages in disgust — ^so arti- 
ficial and unconvincing did they seem. At every turn, at the 
gateway of each path which seemed to lead to the House of 
Illusion, he encountered this shallow, shiftless Mary he had 
taken under his protection, and with whom he acted out a 
pale caricature of love! Often, when he settled himself in 
his big chair to make one more trial of his wonderful lamp, 
and had bade his familiar spirit whisk him into the presence 
of Nell, he would find himself confusing her delicate, per- 
fectly-cut features with Mary's — ^the Mary of the slack mouth 
and the clumsy hands ! At such times, he found it a tremen- 
dous effort to avoid bitter speeches to the inoffensive girl who 
was unsuspectingly doing her best to ** please him." Though 
he restrained himself, he was all the more discontented and 
morose, because of the repression. 

It was this confusion of identity between the Dream Wife 
he adored, and the Girl of the Streets he tolerated, which 
proved in the end, his stimulus to escape. He had lost all hope 
of regaining his power of filling his days and nights with de- 
lectable images and fancied words. That was gone, and he 
couldn't get it back, strive as he might; but his inability to 
avoid this mingling of personalities between a Mystic God- 
dess and an abandoned woman was an injury too great to be 
endured. He presumed he would never be able to behold 
again his Nell in all her unique beauty of line and colour; but 
at least he could forget Mary, too. That would not be diffi- 
cult. If he absented himself from her for a month or two, she 
would no longer be remembered. 

When this possibility first presented itself to Allan, he 
pushed it aside and redoubled his efforts at kindness and 
gentleness to Mary. It seemed too cruel to send her back to 
the round of insecurity and baseness from which he had re- 
leased her; she was never fitted to cope with the conditions 
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which were the staple of a courtesan's life; she was not fitted 
for anything, in fact, except to be petted and protected. Why 
couldn't he resign himself to doing this one service, since his 
wonderful gift of fantasy was lost anyhow ; why not take the 
girl to some other city, marry her, and submerge himself in 
workf He made an earnest endeavour to persuade himself to 
this course, but failed. He could not look forward to years 
and years like this. What could he dot She loved him, in 
a way; he couldn't ignore that; but she was a facile bundle of 
femininity; her wound would heal with astounding celerity, 
provided his desertion brought her no great loss of material 
comfort or safety; but how could that be arranged? He 
could give her some of his savings if he chose; he had no 
particular need for money, and a thousand dollars would seem 
to her like fabulous wealth ; but she would have spent the last 
penny of it within a year, and after another faint essay or 
two at conventional bread-winning, would be back where he 
found her, in eighteen months. He could send her whatever 
sum he decided upon in regular instalments, but then she'd 
hunt him up and insist on making him a return for his gen- 
erosity, while his intention was to cut himself adrift, once 
and for all. If only he were rich, he could settle an allow- 
ance upon her. That was the custom among gentlemen of 
wealth and unstable emotions, when they discovered that an 
attachment had continued long enough ; but he did not happen 
to be suflSciently well-to-do. Then there flashed through his 
thoughts the recollection of the money the Gwynns had de- 
posited to his credit while he lay sick at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital — ^the sum whose return he had never been able to 
accomplish. Fifty thousand dollars it had been at the be- 
ginning, and there was two years' income, besides. If he 
could bring himself to use that money, he could endow Mary 
as lavishly as he chose ; he hated to touch it ; it was despicable 
of them to have tried to quiet their scruples in such a way — 
worse to thwart his expressed wish to keep his hands clear of 
their reeking bribe. He had coddled himself in a sense of 
self-righteous pride in keeping his fingers unsoiled by it, 
whether they knew it or not. But now it was a question of 
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Mary's fingers; he must blacken his own or let her bum hers — 
or allow her to remain with him. He sighed, and bunted up 
the key to his safe-deposit box. 

He weighed carefully the questions of the proper amount 
she should be given and the best way of saving her from her 
own improvidence. If he gave her too much, it might prove as 
harmful as too little ; as a minimum she must have a monthly 
allowance on which she could live simply without any earnings 
whatever, and she must be burdened with no responsibility of 
investing or safe-guarding the precious fund which was to 
give her liberty to make her own decisions regarding her man- 
ner of living. His solution was to invest fifteen thousand dol- 
lars in an annuity, payable by a Life Insurance Company to 
the girl as long as she might live, and he went through the 
formalities necessary to accomplish this. 

He should then have gone to the Broadway house and ex- 
plained to her exactly what he was doing and why. He knew 
dtity required him to submit to this ordeal, but Allan shirked 
it! She would cry and be pathetic, in spite of the money 
she was to have, and he could not bring himself to watch the 
pain he could resolve to inflict. So, by way of attempting 
to soothe a conscience which by this time disturbed him abom- 
inably, he drew from his own savings seven hundred dollars 
in cash to enclose in the note she would find awaiting her 
when she came back from the matin6e. The money, at least, 
would strike her sense of wonder. It would seem to her much 
more real than the annuity, and if it would do her no good, 
at least in her astonishment, she might the sooner cease to 
miss him. 

When he sent her away that afternoon, to enjoy the puerile 
melodrama, for which he had reserved her a seat, he kissed 
her farewell with fiuch commiserating tenderness that she 
thought — poor thing ! — ^what progress she really had achieved 
with this queer, kind, indifferent man of hers in six short 
weeks I 

In six months or a year, who could tell ? — ^he might marry 
her and take her to a fiouse furnished the way a house, ought 
to look, with a centre table and a piano (although she couldn't 
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play) in the front parlour, and a servant of her own in the 
kitchen 1 

When she had gone, Allan began his preparations for 
flight, stealthily and rapidly, for there was much to be done 
in the three hours before she would return — ^books and clothes 
to be packed and carted away, and papers to be destroyed. 
He found time, though, to write her a long, plainly-worded 
letter, telling her over and over, how sure she should always 
feel that from the ^rst day to the last, she had done nothing 
to displease him; he assured her he thought she had been 
good and patient and faithful, and he was doing what he 
could to let her see how fond of her he was ; but he could not 
stay; he could not explain why; it had nothing to do with 
her; it was something altogether about himself; he had to go 
away; he had no choice; and she must not try to trace him, 
because he could not come back to her anyhow ; but he did not 
intend she should ever want for money, nor earn it in ways 
she knew he disapproved of. There was no reason why she 
should ever have to work if she would live simply. He ex- 
plained in words of one syllable how a check would come to 
her every month of her life — ^how she must go about cashing 
it — ^where she was to give notice if she changed her address — 
to what lawyer she might safely apply for advice if she ever 
needed any — ^how unwise it would be for her to resume her 
friendship with her old associates ; what steps she should take 
in trying to form new ones ; and a score or two of other odds 
and ends of advice and warning about everything he could 
think of. After this, he went on to write that she must not 
think he was trying to pay her off, and discharge her like a 
workman whose job is finished. He was making these ar- 
rangements because he cared very much what became of her. 
He wanted her to be happy. He was afraid, perhaps, she 
would be unhappy for a while because he had to leave her, but 
on the whole, he'd like to believe things would be easier for 
her all the rest of her days, because she'd known him. — He 
paused, trying to think of some form of words he might use 
in conclusion which should convey his intense hope of life 
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dealing gently with this waif who could not be trusted to take 
intelligent care of herself. 

He rarely hesitated for a word or a sentence, but today he 
rejected phrase after phrase as not sufficiently elementary for 
the comprehension of this rudimentary brain. y 

He looked at the clock. It was growing uncomfortably 
late. He poised his pen, and with a grim smile at himself 
and all his incongruities, this militant unbeliever penned the 
line: '*And may God keep you in^ safety and happiness, 
Mary, now and always!" 

''There!" he thought, as he enclosed the bank notes with 
his letter, "she'll understand that, and like it. And why 
should I mindt It's no more inconsistent than everything 
else I've been doing!" 



CHAPTER VII 

IF Allan's sense of justice was outraged because of the 
bitter doom which fell upon him as the consequence of 
his quixotic chivalry in taking Mary to live with him, 
the same illogical purblind Fate of which he complained 
evened the score by rewarding his desertion of her. Whether 
in freeing himself from her he was guilty of an unjustifiable 
cruelty is not for me to judge. Most of us, entangled in 
such a manner, I'm afraid, would have taken to our heels 
without once thinking about annuities or letters of advice 
with expensive enclosures, but then, nobody else I ever met 
would have gone off to live with a girl he knew he didn't 
want. Another man plagued by vexatious sentiments of com- 
passion, would have compounded with them by an offer of a 
job and a cash contribution at the beginning when terms of 
payment would have been less rigorous. Allan, however, ac- 
cepted it as axiomatic that his conduct throughout had been 
indefensible; therefore, whether he was right or wrong in 
his estimate of his behaviour, it was certainly singular to find 
it bring an immediate train of happy issues in its wake. 

He had been settled in his new lodgings only a few days 
when, with no more warning than had preceded its loss, his 
faculty of living his life of dreams returned to him. He was 
musing alone in his room when, without effort, even without 
intention, he imagined himself sitting beside the fireplace with 
Nell, in his House of ^Illusion, the last of a large number of 
guests having just departed, tn his fancied narrative, they 
were both conscious of his return after a long absence, and 
Allan, having found the way back after he had despaired of 
ever seeing and talking again with Nell, in his thankfulness at 
the miracle vouchsafed him, felt a need of pouring out his 
whole tale of weakness and sin to her and trusting to her for- 
giveness. 
So, sitting by the blazing wood fire, he told her there was a 
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story — a painful story — ^which he believed it was his duty to 
tell, and she had tossed a few silken cushions on the floor beside 
his chair and seated herself at his feet and sat there listening 
while he told her of his secret habit of intoxication — ^the vice 
he had contrived to conceal from her all these months, and 
how, last time he had yielded to his temptation, he had wan- 
dered away from the Enchanted Land — far away, till he had 
lost the path back, and how in his wanderings he had been 
faithless to her, not because he had forgotten his love, but 
because of pity. 

She heard him in silence, but when he had finished, she 
took both his hands and clasped them tightly, and said she 
knew this evil had crept upon him because of the woe in 
which she had steeped him in the days when she had feared 
to come to him ; when she had left him to go stumbling alone 
through the rain-drenched streets, wondering how she could 
have broken faith with him! It was for him — ^not her — ^to 
forgive! But he couldn't know! — even now — she couldn't 
tell him, all. She had suffered, too, and, clasped in his arms, 
she pledged her help to save him from another exile from the 
House of Illusion, and her. 

From that hour, Allan took up his dream existence again 
with the same happy enthusiasm as though it had never been 
interrupted— or if anything, with greater joy, because he 
never forgot the days when, instead of being Allan Conway, 
the world-famous author of wealth and distinction who lived 
with his beautiful and accomplished wife in their Enchanted 
Land, courted and flattered by the most important men and 
women of two continents, he was nothing but Theodore Blake, 
a disgraced lawyer's clerk, dragging out his sordid days in a 
rented furnished house, with a poor, stupid girl of the streets 
who had been good to him while he was in the midst of a 
drunken debauch! 

Nor did he thereafter subject himself to a repetition of 
such risks. As I said, the periods of stress when he sought 
the aid of drink tended steadily toward more infrequent oc- 
currence ; bi^t, ever after, when they did come, Allan made 
elaborate preparations for his safety. He brought into higi 
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rooms as much whiskey as he had concluded to allow himself. 
Then he would lock himself in, and place the key in some nook 
difficult of access even to a sober man, and as inpracticable as 
an Alpine peak to one whose steadiness of eye and foot had 
been impaired by too much alcohol. His few fits of drunken- 
ness became intervals of seclusion; no one knew why he re- 
mained locked in his room, for he apparently never found 
any great impulse toward noisy hilarity in his cups. And all 
this, he did, not because he cared greatly what his neighbours 
or fellow-townsmen might think of his dissipation, but lest 
through another slip made while he was too careless to weigh 
the consequences, he should again link himself with the hourly 
habit of reality, and lose his sensitive reaction to the more 
appealing life of the waking Dream. 

The Visionary Life through all the years which followed 
flowed along in the same pleasant unexciting manner as be- 
fore, full of happy incident, but almost without any element 
of suspense. 

A single exception to this occurred when an ethereal son 
was bom to the imagined Allan and his dream wife. Whether 
or not in the weaving of the story he lived they should have a 
child was a subject to which, I am sure, he devoted more pro- 
found meditation than any actual father of my acquaintance 
ever bestowed upon the pros and cons controlling the question 
of parenthood. Nor were Allan's reasons for hesitancy, so 
far as I was later able to conjecture them, particularly com- 
mendable, having, I'm afraid, a greater resemblance to the 
objections which would have actuated the real Eleanor Gwynn 
than to any emotion he ever permitted in his dream Nell. He 
was afraid he might be under the temporary necessity of 
conceding some slight diminution in the flawlessness of her 
beauty ; he was annoyed at the idea of bringing into his nar- 
rative a period of danger, no matter how mild, and disability, 
uncomfortably akin to illness ; he was apprehensive, also, lest 
the simplicity of his plot be marred by a new character who 
might demand too much of the Visionary Wife's attention, 
thus disarranging Allan's own projects. 

So unlike are the dwellers in the Enchanted Land to their 
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less ethereal earthly prototypes that it was Nell who proved 
to have the deciding voice in favour of the advent of a wee 
Allan. The master of the drama permitted her to read these 
lines into her part and after she had once spoken them, of 
course, he could refuse her nothing, it being a convention ap- 
parently in the House of Illusion that neither the Lord nor the 
Chatelaine ever denied the slightest of the other's wishes. 
Poor Allan! (though he would never have understood why 
any one should think him an object of pity). It seemed to 
me it was probably because life refused him most of its gifts, 
and the real Nell gave him little enough, that in the ex- 
istence he created for himself, nobody ever said **No'' to him, 
even if it was only about a choice of dinner guests. 

Anyway, Nell demanded a child — ^a child which should 
have, **all your own silly habits, Allan Conway, so you can 
see what I could have made out of you if I 'd got hold of you 
early enough!" 

And Allan, as in the matter of his week-end trips to France 
and England, solved his difficulties by cheating again. He 
skipped enough time in the Dream Life to bring him to the 
day when Nell' was gaily wandering with him through the 
woods just as lithe and beautiful and irrepressibly brimful 
of energy as ever, while the miraculous child lay upstairs in 
a crib, carefully guarded by the proper number of well-trained 
attendants. I sometimes wonder if Allan's dream-son would 
not have been more dear to him if he had purchased him at 
the price of more anxiety and the strained white misery of a 
long night of waiting in mingled dread and incredulous an- 
ticipation. However it might have been, the dream-father 
was, to my mind, a most neglectful one, often forgetting his 
son's existence for days at a time, till some accidental cir- 
cumstance would recall the unobtrusive youngster to the at- 
tention of his male progenitor. Nell, as Allan directed her 
life, was in some mysterious way the most solicitous and 
watchful of mothers, though she was always off with Allan on 
adventures in which the boy had no part. I'm sure Allan al- 
ways intended the child should play a less insignificant part 
in the drama when he arrived at an age where he could use 
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and understand the manner of speech Allan affected. Baby 
talk was altogether a foreign language to him and one for 
which there were neither text-books nor tutors available. The 
boy, however, did not age with normal rapidity. Allan's 
visionary chronometry was eccentric in all respects, and Nell, 
at least, never appeared to grow one day older in the seven- 
teen years which elapsed between her entry into the Land of 
Enchantment and the last time I heard of her. The simple 
truth, as I deduce it, is that Allan, in his hungry eagerness 
for the constant presence of the Dream-Princess and her com- 
panionship in their work and meetings with all the f ascipating 
characters of current history, had no time of hers or his own 
to waste on a nebulous little boy who had been called into 
existence only to gratify a subconscious yearning for protest 
against the ultimate extinction of the charm, wit, wisdom and 
beauty exemplified in his parents. Moreover, it mattered lit- 
tle whether the infant was deprived of his parents' watchful 
solicitude. When the day arrived to give him a major role 
in the narrative, he could be endowed in the first instant of 
his entrance, with every grace and virtue of mind and heart 
we earth-bound fathers and mothers strive in vain, through 
weary hours of mistaken education, to instil into our ofi!- 
spring. Therefore, Allan sentimentalized about his son now 
and then when he considered the digression from the main 
thread of his narrative duly indicated, and for the rest, al- 
lowed him to remain quietly off-stage in the hands of the 
best nurses and tutors civilization could supply. 

None the less, to this intangible little boy I owe more, I 
believe, than to any other character in fiction. For among 
all the written fragments which Allan penned, the most de- 
lightful and the most illuminating was a journal purporting 
to have been prepared jointly by Nell and her husband for 
the perusal of their son when he should have reached man- 
hood. If I had been able to transcribe it and give it, in- 
complete as it was, to a publisher, there would have been no 
excuse for this muddled record of impressions. Judged by 
any standard, it was really a remarkable production — so 
charming in its mellow, playful wisdom, so frank in its free- 
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dom from affectations of superiority and infallibility. And 
the father and mother allowed themselves throughout to be 
drawn into scores of gaily-debated contradictions as to the 
accuracy of the facts of the history as well as the lessons the 
youth should draw from them, the two styles being at all times 
unmistakably free from similarity. Usually, the discussion 
would end with a little parenthesis of Nell's; suggesting the 
certainty of a son of hers having insight enough to give im- 
plicit credence to neither of such unreliable collaborators. 

Nor did they deserve it. The memoir was far more pleas- 
ant than the sober Truth — not that either scribe seemed anx- 
ious to conceal or to palliate a single blunder or sin set forth 
in the recital, but the record as written was, again and again, 
false to the actualities of the story. The book began with 
Allan's childhood, and Nell's, and there I believe it to have 
been scrupulously truthful. All the sordid rebellion and 
hatred of the father's early days, all the pampered lack of 
discipline of his mother's, were told to the son without evasion, 
but from the day of their first meeting subtle perversions of 
the cold realities appeared, and invariably in Nell's favour. 
She had not married Richard without coercion too oppressive 
for the resistance of a young, inexperienced girl. Her life 
with him was never happy. She had loved Allan without 
reservations from the first day she saw him, and the undis- 
puted &ct8 of their relationship were skilfully used to create 
the impression that no deceit whatever had been attempted 
by either of them toward the husband. Stress was laid on 
the innocence of their companionship during Nell's sojourn 
in the House between the Trees, but if Allan had left no 
other papers behind him, I should never have guessed from 
the journal how little this conduct expressed the intention of 
the hero and heroine of the play. Nell admitted openly her 
theft of the stolen securities, but she had merely acted as 
Richard's guilty agent, as indeed Allan may have brought 
himself to believe, while Nell's conduct regarding the as- 
sumption of the crime by Allan — ^a matter upon which he 
really could have known little — ^was a tissue of fiction almost 
as unrelated to veracity as the glowing pages which told of 
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their happiness after she had come to join Allan in the House 
of Illusion. It was Allan's story as he wished it had un- 
folded. He had made no attempt to erase his memories of 
pain ; he had not been desirous of doing away with any mis- 
deed wholly his own. All he could call to mind of his days 
of drunkenness in the hotel on Pratt Street was minutely 
chronicled. In the later pages he had not scrupled to tell of 
his protectorate of Mary, accepting the full weight of a self- 
inflicted censure which erred flagrantly on the side of sever- 
ity ; but he could not reconcile himself to his Lady of Dreams, 
though she had grown in the Enchanted Land into a nobility 
and dignity not given to many of Eve's daughters, having 
reached these heights only after a dreary journey through the 
marsh-land of selflshness and sin. 

At his best, it seems to me, Allan's writings displayed 
nothing short of genius. One of the most convincing proofs 
of my assertion is his drawing of the reincarnated Nell. Un- 
der his compulsion of investing her with a perfection of char- 
acter beyond all human attainment — and endurance, tool- 
she would in the hands of any other author have become an 
insufferable female prig, too precious and insipidly virtuous 
for the necessary processes of a planet where the angels are 
cautioned to remain invisible unless they happen to be fallen. 
It is all the more noteworthy, then, that you could never have 
thought of Allan's dream-wife as one of the **uncou guid" 
unless you detached yourself from what he had penned and 
sat apart to ask what faults the woman had. Imposing on 
himself this unbearable handicap of breathing into her a soul 
as invulnerable to criticism as her face and body, he neverthe- 
less succeeded in making of her a creature of irrepressible 
merriment and sparkling vivacity, never dull, tirelessly re- 
sourceful in devising a thousand elaborate schemes of innocent 
mischief, and kept her thoughtful, besides, in the best sense of 
the word. If he allowed her to do no naughty deeds, he was 
not so stem in his inhibition of audacious words. Altogether, 
she was a delight, and if Allan had shared her with the world, 
our literature, in my belief, would have boasted another and 
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a modem Bosalind or Viola ; but if he could have shared her, 
she would never have existed. 

If Nelly as heroine, was painted in colours too rosy to bear 
much resemblance to the original model, Bichard, as the vil- 
lain of the story, was correspondingly bespattered with inky 
black. I never could comprehend the tenacity with whidi 
Allan clung to his aversion for Senator Qwynn. The dream- 
life caused him to maintain that he was the happiest of men, 
and this he appears to have considered as beyond cavil ; there- 
fore, there was no reason why he should feel envious toward 
Richard. All of his past injuries were the stepping stones 
to his present felicity, yet in the visionary narrative he spun 
and in his real conversations, he hated Richard Gwynn heart- 
ily and made no effort to be just to him. This was the more 
peculiar for Allan, whose philosophy taught him all men were 
pitiful bunglers who went about hurting one another, not out 
of inherent viciousness but because they were too blind and 
stupid and fearful of their own safety to know what they 
were doing, ^'crushing one another to death like a mob in a 
theatre after some brainless fool has sounded a false alarm of 
fire," as he once phrased it to me. If ever there was a n^an 
who had done a base deed under the stress of frenzied panic- 
stricken fear for his own imperiled self it was Qwynn; but 
Allan continued to make a positive virtue of his detestation of 
him. I would accept without much conjecture the theory 
that whether he admitted it to himself or not, Allan subcon- 
sciously conceded Richard's actual possession of the living 
Eleanor to be preferable to his comradeship with the dream- 
Nell in the world of phantoms, and we might then dismiss the 
matter by deciding this loathing of Richard was a form of 
coveting his neighbour's wife, if it were not for one baflBing 
circumstance. About seven years after Allan had accepted! 
the stigma of a crime he had not committed, he was given his 
opportunity to exchange his Nell of Illusion for a renewed 
relationship with the real Eleanor Gwynn; and he chose to 
live with the Lady of Dreams ! How Eleanor Gwynn discov- 
ered the hiding-place of Theodore Blake I never knew, or how 
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she expected with all her wealth and position to arrange for 
meetings with this shabby, prematurely aged man of obscurity. 
I can only say I found among Allan's papers her letter, in- 
dubitably genuine, declaring in spite of a promise ^e had 
been forced to give, she had never ceased to search for him 
and pleading with him to allow her to contrive an interview 
where all might be explained and she dared to believe, for- 
given! 

''You never loved me, Allan, because you thought I was 
good,'' she had written, '*you always knew I was bad and 
loved me anyhow. Can't you nowt Now, even after all 
these years? What I did — (what I was forced to do, Allan 
dear, remember that! — ) was bad — ^too. bad for any man's 
pardon but yours. As for you, I have never a doubt of what 
you will say to me if I can only make you sure I never loved 
you so much as when I hurt you so cruelly— except ever 
since!" 

I like, to let my ideas play with the possibilities of the new 
companionship they might have established if he had sent the 
answer she expected. For all his grey hair and his neglected 
appearance, he was then but thirty-two — a young man with 
the depth and insight one buys with precious years! And 
she was even more beautiful than as a girl; rich, courted, 
elevated by her husband's position to a place where her reck- 
lessness if she had yielded to it would have been a cause for 
breathless interest throughout the land. What a setting for 
a romance, with a happy ending in Italy or the Riviera, or a 
tragic one, in which the cowardice and disappointment of the 
past would have been paralleled in a second and more crush- 
ing disaster ! Would the seven years of privation have taught 
Allan to mock at his former scruples and accept thankfully 
the stolen sweets he had once been idealist enough to reject f 
Would they have given her the courage to stand up before a 
jeering world and proudly lay her hands in those of the man 
who had been willing to win her by such service as Jacob 
never endured to gain his bride ? Would she have stimulated 
him to descend again into the arena, and win a new crown of 
laurels to lay at her feet ? 
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We can never answer these questions because Allan wrote 
the wrong response to her letter! Or, was it the wrong onet 
Right or wrong, he would not meet her. Whether he copied 
the drafted reply I found with her note or revised it out of 
all recognition, I cannot tell, but this was the pencilled sketch 
I found lying next to her earnest plea : 

''Dearest Nell: — ^I must not see you again. I must not, though 
you should never have supposed any question of forgiveness could 
lie between us. If I had ceased to love you — and you know I never 
did — ^I should come now, and beg you to teach me once more. But 
out of my iiv'eakness and despair I have learned to create a new 
happiness, a happiness clustering about my memories of you, and 
my reveries of what you: would be to me today if you had followed 
me when I thought I had won you. Will it pain you if I tell you 
I am afraid to shatter this dearly-bought consolation by exchanging 
my dreams of you for the fever and unrest I should suffer if I sought 
you again? No woman of flesh and bloody — ^not even you — could 
give me in a lifetime what this vision of you can bestow upon every 
day of my life. I dare not risk her loss and I feel she could not 
live beside you. 

''And so^ dear Nell, I am not coming. Do not altogether forget 
me but do not think of me as steeped in wretchedness and regrets. 
Nor must you harbour any emotions of morbid repentance because 
of me. If it was your Fate to bring me sorrow, remember it was 
through you I learned to achieve an endless joy which comes to few 
men." 

The date of this drafted letter, sent presumably in this 
form or another of similar tenor, is also the date when Allan 
suddenly transferred himself and his belongings to the rooms 
opposite Harlem Square, and transformed his name from 
Blake to Johnstone. 

Perhaps having once found strength to resist temptation, 
he was in no frame of mind to court its renewed attack ; or, 
maybe Eleanor's appeal did not come to him in the guise of 
temptation, at all, but knowing the pertinacity of the real 
Eleanor Gwynn he foresaw an enforced interview and took 
precautions to escape an ordeal which might have been painful 
to both of them. 
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I hope the dream-Princess was more than usually sweet 
and tender to Allan that night, though I cannot surmise any 
manner in which he could have informed her of the effort of 
her sister to lure him into faithlessness. She ought to have 
been proud and happy at this supreme proof of her power. 
Quainter love hath no man than this — ^nor greater, perchance. 
Pygmalion was made happy when his Galatea's cold marble 
became suffused with the warmth and glow of life, but Allan 
turned from the beauty and ardour of the living woman to 
worship her disembodied soul — ^a spirit which, through the 
malice of some unkind Destiny, could be made manifest only 
in the solitude of her lover's exile. 



CHAPTER VIII 

NOW that I stop to consider, it occurs to me for the 
first time how much of siinilarity exists between my 
own final dealings with Allan and those of the hapless 
Mary who, like myself, cherished vague dreams of winning 
him back to a conventional respectability. Both of iis wanted 
to bring him happiness ; both of us were sure we knew better 
than he what was requisite to that end) and both of us lost 
him altogether, for approximately the same reason. 

Each of us had excuses, too. Mary knew nothing about 
any one's imagination in its simplest form and while I knew 
Allan played some intricate form of mental solitaire, I never 
took it with much seriousness, or faintly considered the pos- 
sibility of its being more difficult to manipulate in one en- 
vironment than another. About his Wife-of-the- Vision, or 
his life in the Enchanted Land, I had been told nothing. He 
had often attempted to interest me in the feats of which a 
highly-trained imagination was capable, but I supposed he 
sometimes enjoyed fancying himself President, and some- 
times, the incumbent of the chair of Political Science at a 
foreign university. I saw no good reason why he couldn't in- 
dulge this mild form of aberration as a successful man as well 
as in his present condition of failure, except that he was too 
lazy and indiflferent. In the five years I knew him, I made 
many attempts *'to stir him up" as I called it, and he always 
listened to me with the same languid, good-htunoured superior 
smile. 

''Innocent Child," he would say, *'once there was a fox 
who had his tail cut oflP — ^you'll find the rest of it in your 
Book of Fables — or is it in the last volume of the Maryland 
Beportsf Can't you imagine a man not being particularly 
anxious to pattern himself after yout" 

Year after year, his life drifted along in the same quiet 
fashion and the more satisfied he seemed with his lot, the 

361 
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more it exasperated me to see all this ability going to waste. 
Allan was then forty-two and looked much older. If he was 
ever going to do -aaything it was clearly time for him to begin. 
When I would remind him of this with explosive emphasis, he 
would smile and remark, **But I'm never going to do any- 
thing, Innocent Child, except to educate you. That's labour 
enough for one lifetime. And since you're going to do aU 
these things you talk about, yourself, why, there will be more 
rejoicing in Heaven over my teaching than in your perform- 
ance — ^less duplication, too ! " 

His tuition had, aside from all jesting, produced results in 
my own life I could never have secured in any other way. 
My practice was growing at a gratifying speed, but what 
was still better, I had, because of his patient, though ironical, 
instruction, become capable of managing it satisfactorily with- 
out his help. I think Allan found my increasing self-reliance 
an enormous relief to him. It gave him just so many more 
hours to dwell in his House of Illusion, for he almost imper- 
ceptibly diminished the number and the length of his working 
visits to my office, though he met me no less often in the even- 
ings, and frequently did not send me away when I came to 
his lodgings. He continued to banter me about my youth and 
inexperience, but every now and then, gave me a word of 
commendation which I cherished for weeks. 

I had every reason to view my work with complacency and 
the future it promised as secure, when at the busiest and 
most inconvenient season of the year I was unlucky enough 
to contract typhoid. Aside from being disgustingly sick, and 
for a few days in some danger of death, my illness was well- 
calculated to undo in a few months most of what I'd been 
striving to build up in my five years of struggle ! I had no 
partner at that time, and I could hardly hope many of my 
clients would come back to me after my office had remained 
closed until I was well enough to devote serious attention to 
my professional duties. 

It was Allan who rose to the situation. He installed him- 
self at my desk and took up the routine of my affairs. What 
a sacrifice this must have been to him, I never guessed at the 
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time. With the exception of trying eases (and these he man- 
aged to postpone) he did every bit of the work which was 
brought to my office, and did it, of course, much better than 
I could have. He even took pains to dress himself with an 
approach to neatness and care, lest my clients be alienated by 
the shabby appearance of my substitute. In addition to this, 
during the critical period of my malady, he infringed his 
rule against coming to my home, and his solicitude, helpful- 
ness and old-world courtesy promptly and entirely won my 
mother's heart. She came fairly to worship the queer old 
chap who showed such wise discrimination regarding the 
nobility and brilliancy of her remarkable son, and she never 
was thoroughly convinced that I couldn't have brought him 
home to meals every few days if I'd been a bit more cordial. 

What pretended journeys and vexatious matters of business 
Allan inv«ited in his dream-narrative to explain his prolonged 
absences from the House of Illusion, I cannot guess, but when 
his stewardship had ended, he was so boyish in his relaxed 
elation that I, in my amiable young egotism, was more than 
ever convinced of my indispensability to him since he was in 
such high spirits at my complete recovery! 

It was impossible to over-estimate the value of such useful- 
ness and skill as Allan had displayed in his assumption of 
my tasks. When I returned, my practice was perceptibly in 
a better condition than when I left it ; he had lost none of my 
clients, and had brought to a successful termination a num- 
ber of items of heretofore unfinished business, always tact- 
fully giving the credit for his actions to the supposititious 
directions forwarded from the bedside of his able young em- 
ployer. 

Offering him any kind of substantial recompense was not 
to be thought of, but I firmly resolved I was going to repay 
Allan for all he'd done for me, from first to last, by a service 
no less signal than he deserved. I would do nothing less than 
bring to pass his rehabilitation! He should be restored to 
an untarnished name and his enrolment as an honourable 
Practitioner of Law. I would tempt him to taste of the ex- 
citements and triumphs of the trial table, and soon he would 
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be besieged with such a host of prospective clients that he 
would find it involved more difficulty and energy to escape 
success than to accept it with all those incidental tasks which 
would prove easy for him. It was a necessary condition of 
my plans that they remain a secret from Allan until the great 
day when they should be put into execution; he would have 
vetoed them forthwith had he been aware of their existence. 
So I went to work without a word to him. My first considera- 
tion of the problem convinced me that in spite of its super- 
ficial difficulties, it was really the simplest of matters to do 
exactly what I wanted. I would begin by a confidential in- 
terview with Judge Nolan, who in my father's lifetime had 
been his dear friend, and who had known me since I was a 
meddlesome school boy. Whatever he might think of my men- 
tality or poise, he would be sure I would never deliberately 
lie to him. He was the oldest member of our bench in length 
of service and the softest-hearted man who ever maintained 
himself in a position of responsibility. His terms of rotation 
in the Criminal Courts were a source of loving amusement to 
the entire public, except the State's Attorney and his assist- 
ants, who listened with shaking heads and gnashing of teeth 
to the old gentleman's fatherly admonitions to burglars and 
safe-breakers. 

It was true I was under a pledge to Allan not to disclose 
his secret, but I decided t could, by means of a liberal inter- 
pretation of my promise, convey to the Judge's mind whatever 
was necessary without violating the letter of my obligation. 
I caused to be transcribed a typed copy of the newspaper 
articles which had been printed at the time of Allan's resigna- 
tion and, armed with these, sought and obtained an audience 
in Judge Nolan's private office. 

I had prepared in my own mind my manner of presenta- 
tion of my appeal, with as much care as I could have given 
to the most important suit. I began by saying I was not at 
liberty to name the real culprit in this ancient crime, but the 
true facts were known to me and I was ready to pledge my 
sacred word of honour that an innocent man had suffered all 
these years for an offence of which he was not guilty. I 
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then laid on the Judge's desk the typed copies of the news- 
paper articles, biit after the first glance, Judge Nolan laid 
them down and, removing from his nose his gold-framed eye- 
glasses, began twirling them around, reminiscently. 

'*I don't need to read them, my boy,'* he remarked. '*If 
you'd begun with the man's name, I'd have told you I remem- 
ber all about it — I mean all about what people said at the 
time. I hadn't been a Judge long then — seventeen years, 
dear me! — ^seventeen years!" 

I had learned by this time when it was wise to hold my 
tongue and I sat perfectly still, waiting to hear what the 
Judge would say next. 

'*I recall Conway perfectly," he went on musingly; *'he 
was a sort of wonder-child. There was nothing he didn't 
seem able to do. I never believed that story !" the old gentle- 
man announced emphatically. '* Nobody else who knew him 
would> if he hadn't resigned under fire! That put it out of 
the power of any one to help him! That made me believe, 
though the published version wasn't true, there must be some- 
thing else—!" 

He stopped in the middle of his words and, putting his eye- 
glasses on again, looked at me interrogatively over the tops of 
their frames. 

'*It was something else," I admitted; *'what, I have prom- 
ised not to tell; but it wasn't discreditable to Conway. If I 
could repeat the story, you'd say there wasn't another man 
in the town who could have been so decent and self-sacrificing 
and quixotically absurd!" 

**So you can't tell," the Judge summed up, reflectively, 
''but I presume she paid him in her own way for all he did 
for her!" 

I suppose I started half out of my chair. The old Judge 
laughed at my discomforture. 

Oh! you young boys!" he complained, good-humouredly, 

you're positively insolent in the way you take it for granted 
just because we're not so spry as you, that we've forgotten 
all we ever knew about — about things we'd better never have 
learned," he concluded, with a comic assumption of severity. 



It 
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I could see he was decidedly pleased with himself. "Ob- 
serve, ' ' he warned me, * ' I said * she. ' I do not allow myself to 
speculate regarding which particular 'she' it may have been, 
and if you were free to disclose her name, I should ask you to 
refrain. I trust I am a gentleman!" 

He was now still more pleased with himself. He was a sly 
old dog and a chivalrous Southern gentleman, besides. 

** Judge," I struck in, "I believe you know more about 
young folks than they know themselves. But while I can't 
say *Yes' or *No' to your guesses, this much I want to tell 
you : If there was a 'she' — ^which I neither admit nor deriy — 
she never paid him, in her own way, or in his, or any other!" 

Judge Nolan took off his glasses again, and pursed his lips. 

"Are you suret" he demanded. "Now, that's a pity, isn't 
it ? I guess I oughtn 't have said that, ' ' he tacked on, genially, 
"still, it's the way I feel about it, and you're over twenty- 



one." 



"Well," he inquired, after a pause, "what can we do for 
him, now? — seventeen years, dear me! he must be well over 
forty — ^young, of course! — ^in the forties — ^though you haven't 
sense enough to know it! — ^but still, seventeen years!" 

I unfolded my plans. I told of the skill and legal acumen 
he had displayed in my office. 

"I rather thought your equity papers had suddenly ac- 
quired a tone!" Judge Nolan volunteered, mildly. 

Whien I came to the crux of my demand and urged the quiet 
restoration of Allan's name to the rolls, the old gentleman 
pursed his lips again. 

* ' Can we do that t " he objected. " To all intents and pur- 
poses, he's a candidate for admission like any other young 
man ! Doesn't he have to go through the ordinary procedure 
of written examination?" 

He reached for his copy of the code, but I was ready for 
him, with a series of Western precedents holding that a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between the reinstatement of a 
former member of the Bar and one who has never before been 
a member of the organization. The Court which had power 
to strike a man's name from the rolls, or assent to its with- 
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drawal, had, according^ to these decisions, an uncontrolled dis- 
cretion as to its replacement. 

The Judge was not so sure I was right or that the decisions 
I had cited were precisely applicable, but then I hadn't ex- 
pected him to be. All I had been seeking was some plausible 
argument which might give colour to his action if he con- 
cluded to do what I believed he would wish to do. 

He would talk to the Chief Judge, he concluded, finally. It 
was irregular — still it was an exceptional case — ^maybe a point 
could be stretched— there was no doubt of the man's knowl- 
edge of the profession — of course, he was taking my word — 
he had no evidence before him — ^he knew beyond a question I 
was telling him the truth — ^well, we would see, and I left him 
still murmuring, **We'll see, well see, poor fellow — seventeen 
years!" 

He did **see" with most satisfactory results. A few days 
later, a second interview occurred at which Judge Nolan and 
the Chief Judge talked with me for over an hour, asking many 
questions and apparently not much less affected by the faint 
aroma of a mysterious old romance than if they had been 
girls of eighteen. The Chief Judge promised to discuss the 
matter confidentially with his colleagues with the idea of 
** straining a point" and before long I was advised that when- 
ever I chose I might bring Allan into Judge Nolan's court 
room, move his admission, and have him sworn and qualified 
as an attorney in regular standing. 

I was not content to go through this simple ceremony with- 
out more ado, and await the possibility of Allan feeling an 
impulse to avail himself of his restored privileges. I con- 
spired with Judge Nolan to entrap him into the immediate 
trial of a case on the day of his readmission, not to be heard, 
of course, in Judge Nolan's court, for that would have im- 
posed too great a tension on the court's impartiality, but in the 
Superior Court, just down the corridor. I happened to have 
a suit pending there, and with the judicial connivance, we 
had it placed on the calendar as the first case in the assign- 
ment for the day I thought most suitable. 

Then with all the ingenuity I could muster, I proceeded to 
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develop in the week before the day of trial a host of nervous 
apprehensions about the uncertainties of that ease. I im- 
plored Allan to help me prepare it ; we consulted the authori- 
ties together; we discussed the possibilities of excluding the 
evidence we might anticipate encountering ; with such minute- 
ness did I ii^st upon his opinion on each point that he soon 
acquired a thorough mastery of all its intricacies. 

Finally, as a special favour, I urged him to watch the 
trial from the spectators' bench so I might, in case of neces- 
sity, come to him for advice and correction. I knew this re- 
quest was likely to arouse his suspicions, since it was not my 
habit to betray such timidity before entering upon my legal 
battles. Allan was more often compelled to take me to task 
for misplaced confidence in my invincibility. 

''What's the matter with youT' he asked, with more sharp- 
ness than he ordinarily allowed himself to use. **YouVe 
won much more difScult cases than this without all this ex- 
citement. You're behaving like you'd never been in court 
before!" 

I was apologetic, but insistent. He'd have to give me a 
lift. Maybe it was my illness which had left me with these 
childish tremors. He reminded me of the important damage- 
suit I'd won since I had returned to work — ^without so much 
as a single word of consultation with himself. Well, I 
couldn't help it. If it Wasn't the after-eflfects of typhoid, it 
was something else. I had stage-fright and he'd have to come 
to my rescue. 

He yielded, though he did it grumbling at both of us. 
He'd always known I was a child, but he hadn't supposed I 
was a babe in arms — growing younger, too, and more helpless 
day by day — ^while he was a spineless old fool too indulgent 
to apply to a spoiled infant the wholesome discipline of curt 
refusals to unreasonable requests — ^still, he'd come; he'd call 
for me at my oflSce at nine-thirty in the morning. I remember 
he quoted Lincoln's observation, supposedly made under some- 
what similar circumstances: "It's lucky I wasn't bom a 
woman! I seem unable to say 'No' to any one!" 
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If I had not been afraid to tempt good fortune too far I 
should have wished to give him a word of instruction as to 
his apparel, but when he appeared at my office, he had really 
done much better in this respect than I dared hope, and in a 
flutter of excitement altogether genuine, although it was due 
to another cause than the one he supposed, I took him across 
the street into the Court House and up the big marble stair- 
case leading to the Superior Court room. Instead of enter- 
ing there, however, I conveniently remembered a word I must 
speak before ten o'clock to Judge Nolan and since I was in 
the middle of a question about today's vexatious trial, I 
dragged him after me. I peeped into the room and seeing the 
old gentleman awaiting us on the bench, according to the 
schedule we had arranged, I turned to Allan and said: 

**Come up to the bench with me! I'd like to introduce 
you to Judge Nolan!" 

I think Allan was hurt as well as surprised by this sugges- 
tion, obviously at variance with all his habits of unobtrusive- 
ness; but his answer, though a rebuke, was mildly admin- 
istered. 

**Next time you are tempted to indulge in humour. Inno- 
cent Child," was his admonition, ** remember there's many a 
dull word spoken in jest!" 

By this time, however, the Judge had spied us at the door 
and perceiving I was having some difficulty in completing my 
share of the part I was to play, he left his seat and walked to- 
ward us. He nodded to nie and held out his hand to Allan as 
though he had parted from him only the day before. He 
told me himself when we discussed it later that he had seen 
Allan in his court room countless times and had never rec- 
ognized him as Conway, nor would he have done so now had 
he not been identified by my presence and descriptiom, but 
the old Judge was a courtly gentleman and there i^as no hint 
of surprise in his manner. 

*'6ood morning, Mr. Conway!" he said genially, **you 
haven't let us see much of you lately, but our young friend 
here tells me you're coming back to us again ! 
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Allan was too surprised and bewildered for any answer 
and the Judge chatted along trying to put him at ease. Judge 
Nolan was surely having a delightful time. It was just the 
sort of thing he enjoyed doing. 

**Do you remember/' he ambled on, **the day I met you in 
Annapolis and listened to you argue a case in the Court of 
Appeals! You amazed us all that day; none of us believed 
you had a chance. It comes back to me so clearly. Let me 
see. What was the name of that case, somewhere along about 
seventy-eighth Maryland, I should say" (the sly old chap knew 
well enough all about the case, having looked it up in my own 
presence) "oh, yes, Apperthom's case, wasn't itt" 

**Yes, sir," Allan murmured, still in a daze. 

**Ah, well, those were days when lawyers tried their cases 
instead of letting them try themselves, weren't they! Mr. 
Conway, you'll have to teach the boy here ! And by the way, 
we've decided to swear you in and put your name back on 
the roll. There aren't so many real lawyers left. We can't 
afford to lose one!" 

After which Allan was gently propelled between us to the 
bar of the court, the Judge ascended the bench, the crier was 
ordered to declare court convened, and in the empty room, 
without any further word of permission or comprehension 
from our victim, I moved his admission, the court granted it, 
the clerk read the oath, and the Judge heard or pretended to 
hear the dumbfounded Allan's assent, and when he came to 
something like understanding the clerk was putting a pen in 
his hand and indicating the proper space for his signature. 
Judge Nolan called him into his own room then and exactly 
what passed between them, the old gentleman would never tell 
me; but from Allan's demeanour when he emerged and the 
Judge's studious efforts to maintain a bluff heartiness, I'm 
sure the Judge said neither he nor his associates ever credited 
the tale of Allan's dishonesty and would have rallied to his 
assistance if he had given them the opportunity. He must 
have urged him, too, to begin again, and at once, with the case 
set for that day in the Superior Court, for Allan immediately 
put his hand on my shoulder when he returned to my side and 
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with no word from me, took for granted bis participation in 
the trial. 

'*I*11 be in during the day tp listen to you," Judge Nolan 
called as we went out, and as we hurried through the corridor, 
the whimsical smile Allan bestowed on me was twisted into an 
expression which I had never seen before. He said no word 
of thanks to me, nor did he speak at all, but he kept his arm 
around my shoulder and his hand trembled — or I imagined it 
did. 

But when we reached the large court room, Allan's stature 
seemed to me to increase as he strode into the enclosure in 
front of the rail. For seventeen years, from his limitless dis- 
tance of exclusion, he had eyed the trial tables. He had never 
been seated at one within the new Court House — now new no 
longer! He looked about him, glancing back at the specta- 
tors' bench near the door, the place where he had sat all this 
time, his voice silenced and his hands shackled, while he 
watched lesser men make the blunders he would never have 
made. I fancied I heard him take a deep breath as though at 
last he could breathe without constriction. 

When the jury was empaneled and the trial begun, my own 
part was merely to sit there, spellbound, and watch Allan 
Conway. I cannot believe he tried his cases better than that 
in the old days, nor many of them as well. He was not the 
Allan I knew — I had never seen or heard this man before — his 
lethargy was gone, he was quiveringly aUve, and alert to every 
delicate possibility of this game he knew so well; and from 
him first statement to the jury to the minute that afternoon 
when he took his verdict for the full amount of his claim, he 
was buoyantly, extravagantly, exultantly revelling in his 
power. He was like a great virtuoso who for years has been 
forbidden the use of his beloved violin, condemned to listen to 
the agonizing attempts of ignorant fiddlers, when suddenly 
the instrument is restored to his caressing arms. The years 
had not robbed him of his wizardry ; he, too, could play with 
the master's touch upon an instrument more marvellous than 
organ or violin — upon the minds and emotions of men, and 
as he swept the bow of his perfectly-chosen words across the 
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strings of his ripe, seasoned knowledge, I like to think during 
that one day, at least, he forgot the past and the future and 
knew only the artist's joy in his own flawless art. 

It was not a long case. The verdict was rendered a few 
minutes after three in the afternoon and Allan received a lit- 
tle ovation, standing in the centre of an enthusiastic group of 
lawyers, court attaches, jurymen and spectators, who in- 
sisted on clasping his hand, repeating the hackneyed phrases 
we all delight to be told, particularly when we feel we have 
earned the right to echo their praise with our own ; and Allan 
was not, for all his philosophy, one whit less moved by it than 
I should have been. When Judge WoflPord, who had presided, 
and Judge Nolan, who had tiptoed into the room to overhear 
the argument to the jury, called Allan up to the bench to 
overwhelm him with hearty commendation and sincere hopes 
for years filled with a long succession of similar triumphs, I 
felt that. I, too, had done a pretty good day *s work, and as I 
walked out of the Court House door, I took occasion to say 
as much to Judge Nolan, who had invited me to help him on 
with his overcoat. 

'* Allan Conway won this case," I boasted, **but it was I 
who won Allan Conway." 

I had hoped he would dine with me that night, either at 
my home or down town, and give himself up to a celebra- 
tion of his victory and the vistas it opened ; but when he stood 
with Judge Wofford on the lower steps of the Court House, I 
noticed for the first time how spent and haggard Allan had 
suddenly become. 

'* You'd better look after him," Judge Nolan warned me. 
**WeVe put him through a nerve-racking sort of day. If I 
were not a Judge, and you a young man to be carefully 
guarded from all dissipation, I would wonder if in your of- 
fice you could find for him, perhaps, a few sips of well-aged 
Sherwood — " 

I hurried after Allan and repeated the Judge's suggestion, 
but he shook his head. *'I think I'll go home and rest," he 
decided. 

**I don't know what I ought to say to you," he said with 
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his odd smile, putting a hand on each of my shoulders. 

''Do you wale a kid or give him a circus ticket if he runs 
away from school and brings his Dad a bag of gold he picked 
up on the roadl" 

'*Tou can wale me, Allan," I suggested, **if you'll only 
hold on to the bag!" 

'*I think maybe it would be easier to give you the circus 
ticket," he smiled. ''Good-night, irrepressible kid, and don't 
suppose I don't — " 

' ' Oh, shut up ! " I said happily, * ' do you remember how you 
always jumped down my throat when I tried to thank you. 
Now taste your own medicine." 

"I like the taste," he said gratefully, as he clapped me 
again on the shoulder and walked away. 

I never saw him again. 

The next morning I received, through a uniformed mes- 
senger, a brief note from Allan, requesting me to call at his 
rooms at my own convenience some time during the afternoon 
or evening. I was told there was nothing wrong but he would 
appreciate it if I would come; I feared the excitement of 
the day before might have proved too much for him and I 
hastened through the more pressing duties of the day and 
reached the house opposite Harlem Square in the early after- 
noon. I pushed past the maid who would have spoken to me 
had I given her the chance, mounted the staircase, rapped and 
receiving no answer, opened the unlocked door. The habitual 
confusion was greater than ever. Papers, garments, books and 
even the furniture looked as though an invading army had 
swept through the rooms, but Allan, himself, was missing. I 
called and received no answer and was about to descend again 
to the floor below to make inquiries, when I saw a large en- 
velope propped against his reading lamp, addressed in his 
peculiar script to me. 

I tore it open and read what he had evidently written in 
great haste that morning : 

"When you read this I shall be gone — ^where, I don't know, and 
if I did I shouldn't tell you, because I don't want you to trace me 
and shake my resolution. You oould do it if you tried. After 
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yesterday I'm sure there's nothing you could not do, but please d<m't 
try! 

''I want you to understand why I'm running away from you. I've 
left all my papers lying about just as they were yesterday. I want 
you to glimpse through them, so you'll see it was no trifling matter 
which drove me away from you and all the things you meant to do 
for me. When you have read them, I shall ask you to bundle them 
together (not too methodically — ^you know that was never a crotchet 
of mine!) and express them to Theodore Blake, care of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company, New York. I shall not be in New York 
but shall arrange to have them forwarded to my next lodging place, 
wherever the wind may blow me. 

''After all these years, I'm leaving Baltimore and you, and the 
opportunities you made for 4ne, because I came home yesterday 
afternoon and found all my dreams had gone I I couldn't visualize 
one of the men and women who'd been the companions of my dream- 
existence for seventeen years! I was locked out of the place which 
was my real home ! I have spent the night like a man with aphasia, 
groping in my mind for clues to my identity and whereabouts, 
clutching at them, and finding them worthless. Perhaps such real- 
ism as I lived under your guidance yesterday was too strong a wine 
for a man who means to see and hear the things of the imagination. 
You meant it so kindly! I realize that better than you — ^but what 
you call success (much as I enjoyed it yesterday while I still felt its 
intoxication) — other men's respect, even your companionship, can- 
not compensate me for this hideous sense of confused inability to 
find my way back to the people and places I know and love and 
understand. In some other city, free from the constant temptation 
I should find here, to adapt my habits to my neighbours — ^to yours 
— perhaps I shall once more regain my faculty of seeing and hearing 
the sights and sounds I want — sights and sounds which I can never 
have in the ordinary round of existence. 

'If it never returns, I shall most unhappily devote myself to the 
making of books. I know I can do that well, and thereby win the 
prizes you consider the main objects of life — ^money and reputation. 
If this must be, it will be an alternative I accept with unmixed grief, 
but I am still full of hope. 

"I shall never return to Baltimore. Now that Allan Conway has 
risen from the dead, there would — ^unless the grave quickly closes 
over him again — ^be explanations, conjectures, recriminations and 
injuries io one to whom I would bring comfort, if I could. It is 
best for me to pass on. 
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''Be under no apprehensions concerning me. I am taking with 
me the money and securities you have been told of. I shall fare 
welly in your sense of the words. I am much more concerned about 
you. I wish I could remain to watch over you and g^ide you — not 
in your work, you no longer need me there, but to make sure lest 
something you may do or leave undone should mar the sunny life 
you deserve. > 

''Not that you'd take my advice I The charm of youth, the hope 
of a golden age coming to this topsy-turvy world seems to lie in the 
refusal of the Young to accept the counsels of the Disillusioned 
Old. 

"But I should inflict them upon you for all that! I should 
probably try to cheat you out of the big emotions of life, fearing 
too greatly lest evil befall you. I would be for ever urging you to 
keep the path of safety, to be moderate, calm, and secure. And if 
you were wise, you would laugh! Perhaps it is as well for you I 
shall not be there to trail after you with my dismal prayers for 
caution. I might prove more convincing than either you or I an- 
ticipate, and you might thereby lose the most beautiful experiences 
within your reach. For out of my own recklessness and folly came 
my great joy. I committed the most flagrant of human blunders — 
I gave my entire life into another's keeping — and though at the be- 
ginnii\g it seemed to have shattered me — ^body and soul — through 
it I came to a happiness such as you will never ^ know. Do you 
wonder since I have lost it for a little space, that I must go forth 
and seek it again f 
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